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Accelerating Rubber Standardization 
N° constructive policy for the great industry which 

it has served for a third of a century has been 
advocated by Tue INp1iA RUBBER WorRLD more earnest- 
ly than that of standardization. Impartially viewing 
trade conditions from angles as various as a diamond’s 
facets, and from an exceptional coign of vantage, it 


is convinced that the paramount reform to which at’ 


least the major divisions of the industry should ad- 
dress themselves is the elimination of “lost motion,” 
Reedless varieties, nonessentials, and confusing cri- 
teria for judging -raw and finished products. The 
trend. of trade indicates that standardiaation. is as 


“death and taxes.” In- 
deed, to maintain near the present profit 
average in the face of rising labor and material costs 
some such policy will have to be generally adopted. 
If then it must come, if it be so very helpful, why not 
devise means to speedily reach the goal? Accelerators 
ise in number and usefulness; 


inevitable as the proverbial 
anything 


for vulcanization increz 
a single good one for standardization would be a real 
boon. 

So outstanding are the advantages of 
tion, the is that its adoption has not been 
urged more generally and enthusiastically. Primarily, 
it simplifies selling; it precludes misunderstanding be- 
tween vender and purchaser; it betters quality; it 
costs; it enables manufacturers to 


standardiza- 


wonder 


lessens marketing 
engage in mass production of a few essential designs 
at minimum cost; it diminishes inefficiency and waste; 
it broadens the potential market, steadying production 
and employment; it lessens labor turnover; it de- 
creases the hazard of both maker and dealer in ac- 
cumulating stock during slack periods; and, by afford- 
ing more time for development of designs and proc- 
it will encourage invention and promote econ- 
omy efficiency. Some striking advantages have 
been obtained by a rubber manufacturers who 
“took the bull by the horns” and concentrated on a 
few worth*while standardized products; and the pity 
is that a legion of others are still scattering their am- 


esses, 
and 
few 


munition. 





Dissecting Crude Rubber Costs 


*AMILIAR enough with all the elements that enter 


into the cost of producing cotton, paradoxically 
the American rubber trade is strangely “shy” on in- 
formation concerning the items that enter into the 
cost of the trade’s most essential raw material—crude 
Americans are also the largest consumers of 
know surprisingly little about the 
mode of evaluating or marketing the aromatic bean. 
They leave all such foreign details to experts. When 
rubber or coffee is low buyers quietly congratulate 
themselves; when either is high they rail loudly at 
growers, importers and brokers alike. Yet.a knowl- 
edge of rubber cost accounting is very necessary to 
everyone who would justly appraise the: crude.rubber 
situation. In several, particulars it differs strikingly 
from cotton cost accounting. 

Many a quofation on ertide rubber iegiiven “f. ao. be” 
In ordinary commerce that would mean an ultimate 
price; but it may not be so with rubber. With rub- 
ber f. o. b. generally means delivered at the shipping 
point, and includes such items as collecting and coagu- 
lating latex, sheeting, drying, and packing, land rental, 
local managers’ salaries, plantation upkeep, deprecia- 
tion, and export duty. Once the rubber starts on its 
way overseas more expenses must be reckoned with to 


rubber. 
coffee, yet they 
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make up the “all-in” cost, which includes not only the 
items already mentioned but also freight, draft, rebate, 
insurance charges, directors’ fees, secretaries’ salaries 
and other home office expenses, bonus to estates’ 
staffs, commission and sundry charges for sales in 
Europe. 

It may be contended that growers could save much 
and thus be enabled to market their product cheaper 
were all sales and distribution made from some such 
port as Singapore. It sounds good in theory, but 
facilities in Singapore for marketing rubber do not and 
perhaps never will compare with those afforded by the 
British capital. So, too, it may be argued that fur- 
ther saving could be effected by sharply cutting down 
home administration expenses, even abolishing direct- 
ors’ fees, etc. \Were the average fees abolished the 
saving would be but a fraction of a cent on a pound. 
It should not be 


greater number of cases the fees are well earned; most 


forgotten, however, that in the 
rubber estates directors really direct. The situation is 
not unlike that of a rubber factory making goods in 
an obscure town in Michigan and exhibiting and mar- 
keting them in a great commercial center like Detroit. 

Assuming that before many months the law of sup- 
ply and demand will once again be the chief influence 
in molding rubber prices, the hope for much cheaper 
rubber would appear to depend largely upon improved 
methods of production and the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts. That some progress is now being made in that 
direction is shown by the reports of several leading 
companies. These reports show, too, how some con- 
cerns managed to pass safely through the slump period 
that spelled ruin for others. In four typical instances 
“all-in” costs were cut as follows for two years: 
1920-21 and 1921-22--15.23d to 7.64d; 12.63d to 7.90d; 
11.85d to 6.75d; and 10.28d to 6.6ld. In some cases, it 
is claimed, production costs were reduced in the 
periods named to even as low as 4.50d per pound, so 
that a fair profit was possible even while rubber in 
London sold at an average in 1921 of 10.50d and in 
the fore part of 1922 at 8.75d per pound. 


Rubber Chemists in Council 
— the rubber industry has in the recent past 


made immense material progress it has also 
broadened with the years as have few other industries. 
For too long a time the rubber trade was in a sense self- 
centered and admitted few points of technical contact 
with other industries. Each factory preferred secrecy, 
jealously safeguarding every formula and process, shar- 
ing its information with no one, and distrustful of even 
casual visitors. As for chemists, only a few employed 
Yes- 
terday they were a necessary evil, a negative force; today 
they take the initiative, and through them the rubber 
trade has found that it has intimate relation with scores 


one each to test stock or compounding materials. 


ot other industries and a larger opportunity of service 
than most others enjoy. 

With the expansion of the business the chemists have 
kept well in the vanguard, sometimes almost revolution- 
izing the trade with their inventions and discoveries. No 
inconsiderable factor in furthering their work has been 
their annual national conferences. True, these yearly 
meets did not always make the broad, generous, truly 
scientific appeal] as made, for instance, by the session 
recently held in New Haven, Connecticut, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, of which the Rubber Division has 
become an increasingly important section, The old-time 
attitude was often illiberal, even suspicious. To learn 
all possible from the other fellow, but share as little as 
possible was the thought. Of really informative papers 
and practical hints there were few. 

The British Rubber Expositions and their Members’ 
Conferences, by demonstrating so strikingly the oppor- 
tunities of the industry and indicating the direction in 
which the chemists could be most helpful, proved the un- 
wisdom of this attitude. 
facturers and chemists found that they had much more 
in common than they had hitherto realized, and that if 
much headway was to be made a free, frank interchange 
of views and technical information must replace the old 
policy of wariness and isolation. Perhaps all this may 
mean that treasured trade secrets will eventually go into 
the discard, but many of them are becoming obsolete 
anyway, and general efficiency counts for more than 
empirical formulas. For such loss there will be ample 
compensation in the production of standardized goods 
made on a greater scale and with more saving in time 
and material. 

The Rubber Division has already quite justified its ex- 
istence by considering many problems in rubber manu- 
facturing, by helping much toward making it an exact 
science, and in outlining means for more economical 
production ; so, too, the National Safety Council has done 
much in initiating measures for putting the industry 
on a higher plane. In fact, its usefulness has only begun. 
It is possible that before long, chemists, engineers, and 
manufacturers may evolve another conspicuous service 
country something 
Institution of the Rubber 


Through these agencies manu- 


by helping to establish in this 


analogous to the British 
Industrv. 





ACCORDING TO NEWSPAPER GOSSIP ANOTHER RUBBER 
magnate is looking toward the Pacific Coast. This time 
it takes the form of dredging out a great basin between 
the city of Venice and Los Angeles and opening a water- 
way into the Pacific Ocean giving the “City of Angels” 
an additional huge harbor. Whether it means the erec- 
tion of additional rubber mills is not divulged. 





“A Goop Name Is Ratner To Be CHosen THAN 
great riches, and loving favour rather than silver and 
gold.” Proverbs 22:1. 
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Financing, Producing and Marketing Plantation Rubber 


Concessions and Leases—Financing—Installation Costs—Marketing the Product 





Plantation Profits 


porters and brokers of rubber and some had branches in the 




















HE establishing of a rubber growing business in the Far East 
may differ from others somewhat in detail of procedure, East. While some of them put in their own money, many of 
yet it is governed by general principles similar to those which them organized plantation companies, taking some of the 
must be regarded in the acquiring of land and the setting up stock themselves and disposing of the remainder among 
of practically any large scale horticultural industry. The first warehousemen, shippers, brokers, and others who would aid in 
step is, of course, the acquisition of land. Where land may the sale of cultivated rubber in preference to the wild product. 
not be bought outright, While a specific fee was 
ample areas of suitable soil in many cases paid for an 
may be secured by lease in COST OF OPENING AND BRINGING INTO BEARING 1,000 ACRES OF agency promoting a planta- 
: ee , FOREST OR LALANG LAND FULLY EQUIPPED WITH PERMANENT BUILD- . eI ie sn ee 
almost every section of the INGS, FACTORY AND MACHINERY tion enterprise, many agen- 
Asiatic rubber-yielding _ re- e —_ —— Pi mane cies preferred compensation 
4 Sumatra ears. otraits ) ears. o - . 
gion. As a rule, land is not ; Guilders Guilders Dollars Rupees in the form of a contract 
: . u icy equiva yee ) ) ) ) 56 32 = ‘ 
high and rental is moderate. U. S. ¢ rrency equi\ lent sees 0.402 0.402 0.5€ 0.52 giving control of estates and 
. ) 7 1 Expenses of land grant of 1,000 ~ _— | li + . 
Occasionally some very bouws (1,750 acres). a 4,000 - re a ae seine cae the disposition ot crops. 
. . . P TO OE CE. Wn ccndeceeaees  -civeant 3,000 ¥ - , ” dite 
advantageous Concessions are Survey fees, ete. LAR enhctk «htar esaaes 1,000 Some arms made contracts 
obtainable, but usually the Value of 1,000 acres of forest land for from fifteen to thirty 
° ° - at 60 rupees per acre..... sees e8s0es ee000e erence 60,000 o.9° 
securing of very favorable Rent 4 years ........ ag 2,285 4.000 —_— —..... years, entitling them to as 
: a ae ;: Felling, clearing and burning 1,000 “h ac fiv . f 
concessions involves negoti- Hing, § sata zine ‘ much as five per cent of the 
 —— ae ee ea 23,000 15,000 err . 
ations too long and complex eaning up after burning....... 7,000 20,( eer receipts rom the sale o 
t lon; 1 pl Cl t 20,000 I f I l f 
= . Felling, lopping, burning and clean- ° . 
for most concerns seeking to ST ME CeCe eee tec te 15,000 rubber after it had been re- 
abli »ber plantations. Weeding ceived, forwarded and dis- 
establish rubber plantatio het © ments ...0cccccccccsees 18,000 27,000 18,000. ...... . led and di 
One typical concession was MN So caocesecucaaewen 12,000 24,000 sere posed of to buyers. The 
: ce P ; BREE nceeeneedaxanctenenes 9,000 18,000 | Cree J . . 
in the state of Johore and as. ............, ear 5'000 12000 _—_ Dutch planting enterprises 
comprised 50,000 acres in ee me 1,000 acres for six years. ot ee a8 saese were financed a little later 
. DE. ¢-vGtentus cedédeseawewas a ébendce 5, 5,06 ‘ 
sections of 30,000 and 20,- ee GN ME Ccacccccccentae  Wwenade ee decked)” cueate in much the same way, much 
liad . i eS Oe BO eer oe ¢<epman 7,500 20,000 at aiel ae 
000 acres each. The con Sinton telien ancl die . 000 2 000 4'000 4'000 aid, however, being rendered 
cessionaires got not only a Planting and supplying.......... 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 by the banks of the Nether- 
ac ek See 2,000 ee ee ee ee . . 
999-vear lease and all agri- 200,000 DTC co vncpers.  seeaen cbeken 4,000 6,000 lands Indies, which con- 
- ‘ : . ale hae 3ungalows . H sac ¢ 
cultural rights but also min DEAD ccenccascececsaceses 6.500 3,000 a_ = trolled the disposition of the 
eral rights as well. Assistant manager’s............ 4,500 2,500 ° | peeee crops and often the estates’ 
. 7 ; es Clerks’ or conductors’.......... sees. aoe cons ‘ 
The annual rent per acre Factory and machinery.......... 30,000 30,000 25,000 50,000 management. 
for the entire period of the Lines for coolies, 100 rooms 10 by 
eee =sfie: “Bete dere eee 0 Oe ees a : 
lease is 50 cents, Straits Lines for coolies, 125 rooms...... «.....-. es “acne” “wicca Cost of Installation 
DC CD ctocaceneracsasas  <h0cee ‘adeenie 20,000 24,000 : 
currency, equal to ls, 2d. > dy A gencunetlieneantesebarpaeaacien aa (sess 10000 10'000 Land for a rubber planta- 
British, or 26 cents United Management tion having been bought or 
> hapa z : Manager ($600 per month) : 
States currency. Ordinari- 2 Assistants ($200 each per month) leased, the next step is to 
. ¢ . meta te 2 Clerks ($100 each per month) a ° ae . 
ly terms for land rentals Contingencies ($2,000 per annum) ...... CP ixkscs sees prepare it for service. This 
have been $1 per acre, Hospitals, medicines, attendance, ssede enn 13.000 involves chiefly surveying, 
_ . GB. ccccccecesessecoeseosceseos 3, 0 SS eres ° e . 
Straits currency, equal to Cost of importing 300 coolies first jungle clearing, filling and 
>. 4: 59> . 3 years, 31,500; cost of import- 4 ° ene 4 
. British, or 52 cents ca aan coalhar Gah pene, S40ESt — _— a and 
Inited States currency, for eee ll Oe ae planting; roads and drains; 
wi . area Cesk WOE coccascsevevacidsie  <actae 8 s56¢08  becnen 50,000 s sntendence. labo 3 
the first SIX years, and Contingencies EE RT GS 11,500 26,000 8,000 esse superintenc ence, la T, etc. ; 
thereafter $4 per acre, equal DEE cous wenceaandneeeeese 66s eeees  setecs — seeeee 45,000 houses, factory, etc.; miscel- 
to 10s. British or $2.08 286,285 287,600 235,000 501,000 laneous items. Weeding 
United States currency. i ela coal, ake a $115,085 $119,635 $131,600 $160,320 costs, once an item of much 
The 50,000 acres are Ber ME pisctciacnns+ ceeds ; 113.09 199.68 131.60 160.32 size, have been much reduced 
. TEES POT ACTE..wcccscesecsecses f i49 9 ‘ . 
covered with separate leases male through introduction of the 
° = More recent estimates place installation costs at $73.60 in Sumatra: ° . : 
re > sled : 4 c J a; 
for blocks of 2,500 ac res $109.94 in Java, and $137.42 in Malaya. The upkeep per acre costs $20 in creeper Crotilaria, which not 
each, and at least one-half Sumatra, $23 in Java, and $29 in Malaya. only prevents weed growth 
of the total area must be but also enriches the soil as 
cultivated, minimum devel- a nitrogenous fertilizer. In- 


opment to be .10 per annum. Having kept and planted 10,000 
acres, the syndicate has since been subletting a considerable part of 
its holdings at £2, 10s., equal to $12.10 United States currency. 


Financing Planting Enterprises 


While most of the pioneers in the rubber planting industry 
in Ceylon, British Malaya, and Sumatra used their own money 
to buy land and conduct cultivation generally, about nine tenths 
of the planting industry have been financed by British investors 
in the mother country, to whom the chances for profit in rubber 
have for a score of years made a peculiarly strong appeal 
British agency firms took the initiative. Some were local im- 


cluding all the items of expense referred to, and also adding 
average rent of land, one expert on rubber cultivation puts the 
total cost of bringing a plantation into bearing, that is, for a 
period of six years, at about £22 or $106.70 (United States) per 
acre. By the cultivation meanwhile of catch or surface crops, 
as of tapioca, the net cost may be reduced to even half the given 
estimate. 

An official Federated Malay States estimate on opening and 
maintaining until productive a 500-acre plantation gives an 
average cost for the first year, including all customary charges, 
of $50.55 per acre (F. M. S.), £, 2s. (British), or $28.30 
(United States). The average cost of upkeep per acre for each 
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of four su ing years is given as $19.80 (F. M. S.), £2, &s. 
British $11.09 (United States). 
*The foreg g estimate is based on planting of trees 20 feet by 
2 feet 108 1 to am acre, and assumes that the return 
luring | xt ear will not only provide for upkeep, manager’s 
ry, and interest 1 outlay, but will also allow a small margin 
Costs in Four Countries 
In Sumatra iva, and Malaya the installation period is often 
hgured on f four years; in Ceylon six years; and 
tl nstallat me for the four countries ranges upward in 
the order named, being highest in Ceylon. Maintenance cost in 
the sixth yea west i eylon and higher in Sumatra, Java, 
ul Malaya, i order named. [or f. o. b. costs Ceylon is 
lowest, and Sumatra, Malaya, and Java _ range ipward as 
nal 
] ] insta ion enses in ea é yur 
( é timated an s are show " 
{ | : 
1 p «ling ‘ 
Cost of Production 
] oducing a | f yber it 
ne riable c I < ) ex 
cl ( rt tne Ipec ind tl ot s dollar 
m mat " a s made for the 
‘ Ordinarily cost mputations are made 
on ¢ (fr Oa int of shipment trom 
the p ) Asis, O 1 an “all-in” cost basis 
| } + 
Und ». m ‘ ; 
, : a 
‘ ! 
™ i cI ( is re? a | slat 
t . d in many ises deprt 1 on lding 
+¢ st in id s the f going ls h items 
s ft i ite brokerag insuran e. Gd < s tees 
to estate staff, commissior ind sundry 
hare f g e sale of the product in Eurom 
in M I Sula according to the report r 4 I 
Akers ma n 1912 on conditions in_ the ibber industry 
Brazil and lrient, the average f. o. b. cost of producing a 
pound 1 wing 1 epreciation s n Straits 
currency ) 
Cent 
Collectior 32 
Preparation o 
te -edmg ?. db 6 
Roads,-drains, cultivation y 
Management e 7 
Hospital 5) 
Tran 0: 
Commission 0 
Rent 4 
Export ty 2% 
Total (British, 28d.) : aiaibe bs 67% 
The same authority gives the added costs between ft. o and 


date of sale in Europe as averaging 334d., thus making the “all 


cost total ls. 10%d. per pound. 


Comparing Costs by Periods 


\s illustrating how production expense has varied in recent 


& 


f. o. b. and “all-in” cost of 


years, instances may be given of ’ : 
od per pound as reported by several plantation companies 


at 


In 


Is di the past eleven years 


interv i Irins 

1912 Shillings Pence 
Singapore Para, F. O. B l % 
Kinta Kellas, F. O. B 1 4.4 
Perak, F. O. B 1 4.7 
Sialing, F. O. B l 8.4 
Sempah, F. O. B.... 1 3.5 
Anglo-Malay, F. O. B 1 2.32 
Tali Ayer, All-in 2 

eat -r0O. 8B 7.0 
Pa: . 2 . wih a .07 
Selaba, Allan .... 5 rs: 1 1.59 
g All-in. . < ‘ 1 << 
Lendoa Asiatic, All- 1 0 
United Serdang, All-i 7 1 0.60 

t Alldn «.: 1 3.79 

; \ 1 1.37 


In 192 Shillings Pence 
Cee All-in one aa Seemuwesses 6.61 
Vallombrosa, All-in ' ei - ‘ 6.74 
Ampat (Sumatra), All-in.............. ‘ 7.64 
Sedenak, pS eee ne a ere + ».0¢ 
New Crocodile R., All-in........ ; iw 8.00 
Gedong (Perak) Ms Sint de de 00s 7.50 
Cheviot, All-in elton gia maieue aie er 5 9.20 


The cost of administering the affairs of a rubber planting 
company from its home office, usually in London, varies with 
the size of the company, the extent of its business, etc. Some 
are managed with marked efficiency; some are fortunate; others 
are neither well managed nor fortunate. A typical report of one 
well-conducted company which harvested a rubber crop of 333,044 


; 


pounds (since much increased) showed London expenses as fol- 


lows 
Administration flice expense tc £564 7s 
Directors’ fees 800 
Andit fees 5 > 
£1,390 les 


Another company with a crop of 780,972 pounds had home 
office expenses ol £2,500, Os. 


How Rubber is Marketed 


Rubber is seldom stored in any quantity on plantations. When 


produced it is sent as soon as possible either to Singapore, the 


world’s great rubber market, or to London, as the controlling 
} 


lirectors may elect. Before the war, great amounts of rubbe 


held in public and private warehouses London were nailed 


veekly, the upset prices obtained largely influencing the quotations 
t which considerable quantities were sold privately. When 
prices during the war began to drop sharply the London auctions 
eased, and Colombo and Singapore took to auctioning rubber on 


in-extensive scale, Singapore alone in 1920 thus disposing - of 
24,544 tons, while more was traded in otherwise. 

However, the accumulation of large stocks of rubber and the 
colonial restriction of exports are likely to make London once 
more the world’s chief rubber market. A considerable amount 
f rubber is sold in advance of production, many companies dis- 
posing of a year’s crop on forward sale at a price insuring a 
fair profit, or selling enough of a crop to guarantee payment of 
operating expenses. Deliveries may be made from the estates to 
London, New York, or Singapore. 


Profits in Planting 


While it is unlikely that rubber shares will ever again yield 
such phenomenal dividends as were declared on many between 
1907 and 1915, it is also improbable that for many years to come 
bona. fide planting. enterprises will suffer any such reversal of 
fortune as many of them experienced in the past four or five 
years as a result of over-production and a world-wide trade 
slump. Experts see no reason why rubber growing should not 
enjoy a long period of prosperity, It may as a result of. more 
scientific methods be even better stabilized and more uniformly 
profitable than the raising of many other world commodities. 

Assuming that $500,000,000 has been invested in some 2,000,000 
acres of rubber-growing land, the outlay would in the light of 
present conditions appear well warranted. Such acreage is capable 
of yielding, at 400 pounds to the acre, some 800,000,000 pounds 
of rubber, or 400,000 short tons, an amount very close to present 
world demand. Well-managed companies, it is claimed, éan now 
produce rubber at an “all-in” cost of 15 cents and even less per 
pound.* At a recent price of 33 cents the profit would therefore 
average 18 cents per pound, or $72 per acre on a 400-pound basis. 
One of the highest estimates given on clearing, planting, and 
six years’ development of a jungle into a rubber plantation was 
$250 an acre. At the rate of $72 profit this would mean 28.8 


per: @@mt-on such $250 ipyestingmt.. And this is not ee into 


aceount various économies that. might yet ‘be effected. * 


See report of the Vallombrosa Co: fer 40-4 ended March 31, 1922, and 
the Lumut Co. for the year September 390, 
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Manufacture of L. S. Crude Rubber 


Coagulation Method Superseded—Preserving and Transporting Latex—-Spraying and Drying 
Apparatus—Operation and Product 


HE production of crepe and smoked sheet rubber as regu- For crépe the rubber is run off in sheets on wash and creping 
larly carried out on the plantations necessitates a complete ~ rolls and dried. In making smoked sheets the main feature is a 
manufacturing equipment for transforming the latex into the smoking process requiring several days for completion and con- 
crude forms by the use of acetic acid coagulation and smoke ducted in a specially arranged smoke-house. In whichever way 




















United States Rubber Co 

1. SPRAYER ROOM SHOWING LATEX TANKS, HOT AIR FURNACE AND SP ARE KOTOR. 2. BASE OF DRYING CHAMBER AND PLATE OF SPRAYED 

RUBBER. 3. CEILING OF CHAMBER SHOWING SPRAY DISK. 4. EXTERIOR OF THE PLANT. 5. BLOCKING THE RUBBER. 6. LATEX TANK CARS. 
7. TANK LIGHTERS DELIVERING LATEX TO STEAMER AT BELAWAN, SUMATRA. 

impregnation. The discovery of means whereby the latex can prepared, the sheet crude rubber is folded and pressed into bundles 

be utilized directly in rubber manufacturing, and the invention for boxing and baling. 


of a new form of crude known as L. S., or latex sprayed, 7 . 
aa dai ; 4 : New Method o ge Late 
rubber bid fair to radically change the hitherto standard planta- ‘ f Handling Latex 
By the new method the bulked latex as received in the col- 


tion practice of crude rubber manufacture 
“ . lecting sheds receives the addition of a few per cent of ammonia 
Coagulation Method which acts as a preservative to prevent coagulation. This pre- 
The trees are tapped and. the latex is carried in cans to pared, the latex is run into tank cars and taken by rail .to 
collecting sheds scattered throughout the plantations, where it tide water, there to be transferred to tanks on lighters, from 
is placed in vats or pans. Acetic acid, in suitable amount, is which it is reloaded into tanks on shipboard and forwarded 
next poured into it, coagulating and separating the crude rubber. overseas. li a yessel is not in port or storage space is not 
The coagulum is removed and transported to the factory, where available, the lafex is carried directly to a disk-spraying plant 
it undergoes the manufacturing process, varying according to on the plantations and converted into L. S, rubber. All the 
whether the rubber is to take the form of crépe or smoked details of loading and transporting the latex both-by land afid 
sheet. sea are carefully arranged. Experience and study are con- 
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stantly leading to modifications for greater efficiency and lower 


cost 
On arrival in New York the latex is pumped from ship 
tank to tank car, and transported to the latex spraying unit of 
the United States Rubber Co.’s plant at New Durham, New 
Jersey 
Spraying Plant 
The latex spraying plant, of which exterior and interior 


views are here shown, ts built in square, pyramidal form with 


inwardly inclined walls converging above to an eight-sided reom 


or tower! story wher in spray ne, air heating, al l mixing 
appliat i cated. The illustration shows this structure 
flanked by a single story building which houses the facilities 
incidental to indling the latex before spraying and_ the 
resulting rubber product 
Spraying Appliances 

The interior f the eight-sided sprayer room sgurmounting 
the nerete drying chamber and containing most of the ma- 
chinery used for spraying is also pictured. At the right are 


latex tanks with gage glasses for observing the height of the 


latex. In the left of the picture may be seen the brick furnace 
for supplying the hot gases used in drying the spray. Mounted 
on the furnace wall are temperature and time recording instru- 


ments for control of the process. Through the bottom of the 


deep cavity in the foreground, a hole opens into the drying 
chamber which is the main portion of the structure 

Mounted in this cavity and projecting in part through the 
The spray disk extends into the 


Directly 


hole is the spraying mechanism 


drying chamber and is driven by an electric rotor 


back of the sprayer cavity may be seen, suspended by a chain 
block and trolley, a spare rotor and spray disk. This is kept 
in readiness in event of any accident that might disable the 
working sprayet The aluminum disk of the sprayer is 18 inches 
in diamet 


The Drying Chamber 





Phe iry J umber S a space ibout 30 feet square at the 
base al x0 I vith inwardly inclined mecrete walls 
The a g sk projects thr the ceiling i 
this > \ number glassed peep holes 
pierce the w the cham just below it eiling to give the 
operat \ spr effect The ight and ine ator 
of the wal l compartment are important factors in 
the operatior g and the tree tall of tl rubber to the floor 


Base of the Drying Chamber 


The exterior of the square base of the drying chamber may 
be see the illustration. The floor upon which the flakes of 
dry rubber fall nsists of a series of plates casters which 
allow them to pa through the drving compartment on tracks. 


A floor plate pushed in at one side thus forces out on the 


opposite side the chamber rubber 


a plate loaded with dry 
In the foreground of the picture is seen an empty floor section 
in position ready to be passed into the chamber through the 
protecting metal box extension. There is also shown a loaded 
floor section whi 


baler Tt 


at the middle than at the ends of the section, as it falls in the 


h has advancea trom the chamber to the hydraulic 


is view shows the depth of spongy dry rubber, thicker 


chamber 
Operation 


The operation of the plant consists in flowing the preserved 
latex from the supply tanks onto the center of the revolving disk 
rotating at a high rate of speed in the top of the drying chamber. 
The action of the moving disk throws off the latex in a fine spray 
of umbrella form. The hot products of perfect combustion from 


the oil burning furnace are mixed with fresh air by a blower 
and delivered through four sheet metal flues into the top of 
the drying chamber. Here they mingle with the atomized latex 
and dry its small particles instantly without raising their tem- 
perature to a point detrimental to the rubber. The drying 
chamber during operation is filled with fumes of ammonia and 
dry rubber particles falling like snow flakes onto the sectional 
floor below 


where they build up in a thick spongy layer. 


Periodically an empty section of flooring is pushed into the 


side box extension of the base of the main drying chamber, 


progressing across the chamber into a similar box extension on 


the opposite side, from which it emerges and 


baler. 


passes to the 


Baling 


5 

The spongy rubber includes much air and resembles the crum! 
of bread. It is readily rolled up and broken by hand into lumps 
of convenient size for weighing, and is then placed in the box 
of a hydraulic baling press and solidified into a compact block; 
subsequently it is sewn in burlap for shipment to the rubber 
factory. 

The characteristics and qualities of L, S. rubber may be sum- 
marized as follows 


Chemical Characteristics 


In general, L. S. rubber has higher ash and water and acetone 


extracts than either Para or plantation rubbers. The sugars 
dried during evaporation in the spray process give the rubber its 
characteristic sweet odor. A noticeable feature is its tough nervy 
This is attributed to two causes, the presence and nature 


of the non-rubber constituents and the fact that the finished 


quality. 


rubber is produced practically instantaneously and therefore need 
not be subjected to washing, smoking, drying, or milling required 
for other crudes 


L. S 


Test of this extra nervy quality shows that 
rubber requires approximately 15 per cent more time and 
power consumption for breaking down than the best Para or 
plantation grades. The ability of this rubber to absorb fillers 
is not appreciably different from that of standard plantation rub- 
bers; however, it takes up oil during the mixing somewhat faster 


than do other rubbers 


Physical Properties 
In cured stocks L. S. rubber gives higher tensile than any 
other crude, slightly lower stretch and a higher set at break. In 
many cases tensile in excess of 4,000 pounds per square inch is 
obtained in 10 per cent sulphur mixing. It may be safely con- 
cluded that this rubber is of more uniform quality than any 
varies from light to dark 


other commercial grade. Its color 


brown, depending on the amount of compression to which it 


is subjected in baling. 


Rate of Cure 

L. S. rubber possesses rapid curing quality which permits either 
economy in compounding cost by reduction of the amount of 
accelerator required or in curing cost, if shorter cure is desired. 
The natural accelerator is present in the water soluble new- 
rubber constituents. It is believed that some of these ingredients 
accelerate the rate of cure, some are neutral, and some may 
retard vulcanization. 


Aging Quality 
This rubber has good aging quality. In this respect it is much 
superior to pale crépe and smoked sheet and equal if not superior 
to upriver fine Para. 


Application 


L. S. rubber has been used in tire tread and carcass compounds, 
inner tubes, belting covers, cements and rubber goods generally. 
Its superiority in uniformity, aging, strength, and quick cure gives 
it a wide and growing application. 
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Some Pros and Cons on Restriction 


Thinks 4244 Cents Little Enough 
‘6 OT a scrap of increased tapping should be done until the 
price reaches 85 cents (F. M. S. currency, or 42% 
cents U. S.) a pound.”—Straits Times, Singapore. 


Not Paying Britain’s U. S. War Debt 
“Misinformed critics have a fantastic idea that the British are 
meeting their war debt to the United States with rubber. I can 
absolutely state that in no way, shape, or form is the revenue 
derived from this tax directly or indirectly paid to Great Britain 


and under no circumstances 


Laborite Alleges Growers Profiteer 

“Company chairmen of rubber companies before their share- 
holders are boasting of producing rubber at 6d per pound, and 
some as low as 44d per pound, and are through Mr. Churchill’s 
kind offices selling rubber at ls. 5d."—A, Mills, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Amalgamated Society of India Rubber Workers, Man- 
chester. 


Says Manufacturers Take Advantage 


“IT am a user of rubber boots, and they are no cheaper now than 
when rubber was five times its 





can this tax be used to pay 
one cent of that British debt.” 
—E. A. Barbour, Singapore. 


Governmental Interference 


an Evil alarmed, alive. 


RUBBER RESTRICTION IN RHYME 


present price, and they are ten 
times poorer stuff—pure fake; 
scarcely enough rubber in them 


When Stevenson applied his plan and rubber jumped to stick them together. Can 
to thirty-five, the rubber buyers to a man became alert, Mr. Mills explain this and 
They hammered at the White House 


where the difference goes ?”— 


“I am convinced of the door, they deafened Hoover with their wails; they A Shareholder, Waterford. 
blighting effect of govern- chewed the rag, they cussed and swore, with propa- England. 
mental interference with in- ganda choked the mails. Three lads from Britain’s So : 
dustrial enterprise in whatever R. G. A. came to our hospitable land. They looked, How British Could Help 
direction it is attempted.”— and then they went away, polite, inscrutable and bland. Themselves 


Walter J. New, Ceylon Con- 
solidated Estates. 


Restriction Not a Cure-all 
“We must rely upon our- 
selves, upon reduced cost of 
production, and prudent finance; 
and then the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of road traffic all borne 
on rubber-shod wheels will 
bring us back to reasonably mon’. 
good profits..—Thomas North 
Christie, Sungei Way Co. 


Finds Americans 
Reasonable 





“T am very much disappointed 


Three from our own R. A. A. returned the visit P. D. Q.; “Tt 
they just got back the other day, and gave the British 
point of view. The daily press sat in the game, and 
led the readers all to think that fixing prices was a 
shame, unless indeed such prices sink. Then Congress 
gave a bunch of dough, to get the first-hand planting 
dope, and rubber experts were not slow, to write, to 
wire, to talk, to hope, that they might sail the ocean 
grand where Britain does not own the sun, and in some 
far off rubber land put in some seeds and spend the 
But all such efforts were in vain, a Yale pro- 
fessor gets the boon, to visit Siam, Spak and Spain, 
Canaipuscaw and Cameroon.—Would Stevenson con- 
sent to come to this excited troubled land and raise 
our rubber prices some, and thus hold cut a helping 
hand? |Our Apologies to Walt Whitman. 


ought to be blazoned 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that 65,000 
employes in the rubber trade 
are on short time, while 8,000 
of them are in receipt of un- 
employment benefit. Everyone 
of these workpeople could be 
placed in full employment if 
British motorists would make 
up their minds to buy British- 
made tires."—Sir Harry Brit- 
tain, M. P., London. 


Questions Opponents’ 
Motives 





“It is only fair to credit the 





that the time of the committee 

is taken up with abuse of the rubber producers by British manu- 
facturers. I found perfectly friendly atmosphere while in Amer- 
ica, with the possible exception of Harvey Firestone. The English 
rubber growers are not ashamed of their industry: they consider 
it one of the most creditable performances in the history of British 
enterprise.”"—H. Eric Miller, delegate to America from the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, testifying at a British Parliament inquiry 


into the crude rubber situation. 


Won't Harm American Manufacturers 


“Tt do not believe that the United States rubber manufacturers 
will be at all injured by the measures taken to secure a stable price 
for rubber at levels which enable the industry to exist.”—Win- 
ston Churchill, Colonial Secretary when the Stevenson restriction 
legislation was adopted for British Malaya and Ceylon. 


Intimates American Bluff 


“We await the result of all the bombast in America with 
interest. 
plantation schemes in Mexico and also up the Amazon, where 
the most promising proposition was the Moju plantation.”—Trop- 
ical Life, London. 


We have clear recollections of American lick-creation 


opposition with a policy based 
on principle, but in the United States the agitation is most blatant- 
ly one of self-interest, initiated by a large firm which is credited 
with having entered into a two-year contract with Henry Ford for 
the supply of motor tires based on rubber at 9d per pound.”— 
The Financier, London. 


Says Mr. Ford Would Aid 


“Mr. Ford has indicated that his full support may be counted 
upon in the efforts of American rubber manufacturers to obtain 
relief from the British rubber policy.”—Daily Newspaper. 

Capital Needed for Planting 

“With certain changes in the land laws the Philippines will be 
a garden spot for rubber. What is needed is capital, and I urge 
America to raise it and free us from the foreign grip now held on 
a commodity of vital importance to the public. 

“America should produce its own rubber. The situation is crit- 
ical and the time to act is right now.’”—Harvey S. Firestone in 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 


Ignores Debt as a Factor 


“No one for a moment imagines that interest on the British debt 
will be defaulted if America takes less than 285,000 tons of rubber 
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this year, nor is it at al] likely that American manufacturers will 
cease buying crude rubber from the British possessions unless the 
Stevenson Act is repealed."—Automobile Topics, New York. 


Humor of the Situation 


rubber producers are restricting output with the delib- 


erate purpose of forcing up the price. Some American cotton 
planters curtailed their acreage to keep prices up, but the boll 
weevil and the weather are the chief limiting factors. We wonder 
if our British cousins can see the humor of the situation?’ Cotton 
is much more essential to them than rubber.”—Automotive Indus- 
tries, New York 


Harm Growers 


R. A. A. Wouldn't 


‘The association has not the slightest intention of causing or 
ruin of plantation growers.”—Horace De 


Associi 


witnessing the financial 


Lisser, President of the Rubber ition of America 


Estates Not Restricting 


An analysis of figures for British-owned rubber estates in va- 
rious districts indicates that the total production of all estates for 
which was not greatly affected 
during the first two months of restriction. Increased output is 
noted in the Dutch East Indies, sufficient to balance the slightly 
decreased outputs in other districts. In the Federated Malay 
Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, December production in- 


Whether the excess production 


December figures are available 


tates 


creased over that for November. 


over amounts exportable at the minimum rate is being held in 
stock or exported yject to the excess duties, cannot be stated. 
Included in the staiistical compilation were 11 estates located in 
the Dutch East Indies, with a total “standard production” of 
13,086,314 pounds; 5 estates in the Straits Settlements, with 
standard production of 8,260,098 pounds; 29 estates in the Fed- 
erated Malay States, with standard production of 26,243,786 
pounds; and 4 estates in Ceylon, with standard production of 
1,945,620 pounds.—Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C. 


Sure Restriction Means Shortage 
“The probable production of rubber during 1923, provided the 
present basis of restriction is maintained, will be about 310,000 
If the consumption in America and Canada in 1923 equals 
that of 1922—and present indications seem to justify such assump- 
tion—then Canada and America will require 300,000 tons. The rest 
of the world will need more than 100,000 tons. Therefore an actual 

shortage of rubber is certain.”"—-Harvey S. Firestone 


tons. 


Says Rival Interests Handicap R. A. A. 

“Mr. Firestone questions the ability of the Rubber Association 
of America to make a strong and united protest, in view of the 
diversified interests represented by its membership, which includes 
large plantation interests, rubber dealers, and importers, and rub- 
ber reclaiming companies, all of which, he said, would profit by 
the maintenance of the restriction and higher priced rubber.”— 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 





The Outgrowth of 


The Malay States Information Agency has received a telegram 
Government of the Federated Malay States notifying 
that a new rule under the Rubber Restriction Enactment has 
been passed, dated April 30, prohibiting the transfer of licenses or 
coupons except on bona fide sale of the rubber covered thereby. 
Rubber restriction, as now practised in Ceylon, the Straits Set- 
tlements, the Federated Malay States, and Non-Federated 
Malay States of Johore and Kedah, is not proving altogether satis- 
factory, judging from recent developments. For the sudden de- 
just when everything pointed to a 


from the 


the 


cline in crude rubber prices, 
still further advance, there are many explanations offered 


mentioned as the main 


Smuggling and traffic in licenses are 
Financial Times, of London, in a recent editorial 


“The exports of rubber, 


causes, and The 
states that the true reason lies deeper 
particularly for March, were very largely in excess of the amount 
contemplated under the scheme. Part of this excess might be 
the 15,000 tons of ‘free’ rubber in stock at Singapore and Penang 
in October last some initial 
slackness in the 
gards the liberality of production licenses granted to native own- 


but there seems also to have been 


organization of the scheme, particularly as re- 


ers. The importance of the latter point is considerable, as, though 
the nat 


lew ‘ f ‘ « natiy 
exceeds one-third of that controlled by British companies.” 


e-owned plantations are large, their total acreage 


Excess Production and Census Regulations 


In a further attempt to regulate excess production there has 
been issued a communique from the office of the Under Secretary, 
Federated Malay States, as follows: 

“It having been brought to the notice of the government that 
many estates are not restricting production and are storing rubber 

excess of the quantity which they are allowed to export, as a 
speculation and not merely as a reserve against the period of 
wintering; that rubber is being bought on a large scale without 
coupons or export license, with a view to its being stored until 
restriction ceases, notice is hereby given that legislation is being 
prepared to deal with the subject generally. 


Rubber Restriction 


“Notice is also given that after January 1, 1923, licensed dealers 
in rubber will be required by rule made under the Rubber Dealers’ 
Enactment to furnish monthly returns of the stock of rubber and 
export licenses or coupons in their possession, and that a census 
will be taken on May 1, 1923, of all rubber in the possession of 
producers.” 


Percentage of Restriction Relaxed 


Official announcement has been made that the Secretary for the 
Colonies has approved, for the quarter beginning May 1, tne re- 
laxation of the percentage of restriction to 65. This measure was 
advocated in view of the price of rubber on the London market 
having averaged a figure between 1s 3d and 1s 6d per pound for 
the quarter ended April 30. 

In the event of an average price being maintained at not less 
than ls 3d per pound, London landed terms, during three con- 
secutive months, the percentage of production for the next en- 
suing quarter is raised automatically by 5, and if maintained at 
not less than ls 6d per pound by 10 per cent for the next en- 
suing quarter. If the price does not average as much as ls per 
pound during any three months the export percentage will be re- 
duced to 55 per cent, the ratio of price and export being so ad- 
justed, higher or lower as the case may b , in the same ratio. 


Ceylon’s Exports Increase 
That the exports of Ceylon-produced rubber have not been re- 
duced may be readily seen from the following table, which shows 
shipments by months: 





Period Long Tons Period ang Tons 
November, 1921 ......... 3,04 November, 1922 . 4,083 
December, 1921 .......... 4,377 Deceraber, 1922 4,095 
Fammesy, 19422 ...ccccces 3,812 Tanuary, 1923 4,655 
February, 1922 ...... 3,162 February, 1923 3,417 

WERE ta vesncscose . 14,400 Total 16,230 
This shows an increase of shipments under the restriction 


period of 1,830 tons. 
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Making Duplicate Molds by Hobbing 


Accuracy, Ease of Working and Economy Favor Hobbing over Machining Duplicate Molds for Small 


Rubber Objects 


HE present article has been prepared in response to the in- 
T terest and inquiry with which domestic and foreign rubber 
manufacturers received our recent article’ on the hobbing 
illustrated and described the 
required for producing 
manufacture of 


process of mold making, which 


hydraulic and heat treating equipment 


hobs and explained their adaptability to the 
molds for rubber and hard plastic work. 

It was shown that ordinary machining methods for the pro- 
duction of certain molds are practically antiquated and inad- 
equate for present day competition in popular lines of rubber 
and hard plastic objects where volume production is deinanded. 
method to 


such cavities is by the 


The cheapest reproduce with accuracy and per- 


fection of finish hobbing process It 








FIG.1 








on the investment. Also, hobbing is work for skilled mechanics 
who understand the making of hobs and how to sink them. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe hobbing methods 
in detail. This is next to an impossibility, for each hobbing job 
is a problem in itself requiring individual thought for solution. 
The methods used on any previous hobbing job are not always 
an indication of what may have to be done on the next one to 
attain success. 

Steels for Hob and Die 

Two hobbing. The first is a 

hardened tool steel hob with or without engraving, made with 


factors enter into successful 
proper contour and preferably with a slight taper or draft. It 
polished under cuts. All 


marks of every kind must be removed, 


must have highly surfaces and no 


surface scratches and 


otherwise they will be transmitted to the hobbed impression. 


Even a piece of lint between the hob and impression will be 


PP OB py 


PO &OQL 


FIG.2 > 




















Master Hobs and Corresponding Dies Made from Them 


is applicable where machinery methods are entirely inadequate 


and of prohibitive cost. 
Hobbing Defined 


Briefly detined, hobbing is the production of dies in metal by 


the impression of a hob, hydraulic power being employed. The 


a duplicate in hardened tool steel of the object to be 


hob is 
molded in the hobbed die. 

It is obvious that hobbed dies, molds, cavities or 
as they are variously termed, outclass by their advantages those 


The more important 


impressions, 


produced by the usual machining methods 


of these advantages are: Accuracy of reproduction as to size 


and perfection of finish of the molded objects; less cost per 
cavity where many impressions are required; convenient replace- 
ment of broken dies; rapid heating and cooling, and the elimi- 
nation of mold handling by pressmen when suitably mounted, thus 
increasing output of goods at lower labor cost. 

These advantages will be made clear by contrasting machined 
and hobbed molds in a few characteristic mold problems. 


Advantages of Hobbed Dies 


The st satisfactory solution of the multiple cavity mold 
problem is to hob the impressions wherever this is practicable. 
The art of cold hobbing dies is not as generally understood as it 
deserves to be, probably because with the ordinary methods of mold- 
ing slow curing material only a few dies or impressions are used. 
Machining was resorted to because the outlay for a hydraulic equip- 


ment for hobbing only a few dies a year would not return a profit 





2Tue Inpra Ruseer Wortp, February 1, 1923, 285-287. 


found to have left its imprint after the hobbing operation. No 
oil or lubricant should be used between hob and die if a high 
luster is desired. 

The second factor comprises the blanks for the impressions; 
made from a low carbon machinery steel and 
annealed before from the 
jobber is of unknown quantity and may contain hard spots. The 


these should be 
using. Generally the stock received 
more thorough the annealing and the softer the blank the less 
pressure is required to sink the hob. A few points variation of 
carbon content in the steel may increase the pressure required 
to hob by 100 per cent and the results will be unsatisfactory due to 
is possible to hob well 


the poor flowing quality of the steel. It 


annealed tool steels within certain limits but they do not lend 


theinselves readily to deep hobbing because of their poor flowing 
quality. 
Pressure for Hobbing 


Pressures required for hobbing vary from 50 tons to 200 tons 
per square inch, depending upon the method adopted. A blank 
or impression which is confined within a chase ring might re- 
quire for machinery steel approximately 100 tons per square inch. 
The same blank stock of larger diameter but unconfined would 
probably hob readily at 50 tons per square inch. It would be 
found, however, that the piece hobbed in the chase would be 
true to the size of the hob, whereas the piece hobbed unconfined 
would be loose on the hob, due to the fact that the metal flows 
away from the hob while being sunk. The amount of this 
spread is dependent largely upon the shape of the hob and the 
diameter left to withstand the 


amount of stock in the excess 
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lateral pressure. In case of articles requiring exact duplication 
and accuracy of size such as in molded plastic work, the method 
of open hobbing cannot be used. 


Hobbing Without Chase 


Hobbing an unconfined piece also has the disadvantage that if 
the hob has any projections or bosses these are apt to be sheared 
off by the spreading of the blank. When hobbing a large piece 
with a press which has too small a capacity for the work it is 
often necessary to anneal the die or impression several times 
before it is finally carried to its proper depth. Repeated anneal- 


ing has a decided disadvantage because wherever the hob stops 


shown in vertical section, comprising a knurled ring E and a 
base plate F. These fitted together form the die, but it will 
be noted that the die contains no chamfer; therefore the knob 
produced will be sharp-edged, as shown in D, Fig. 3, at the 
angles marked Y. The knob thus requires some machining after 
molding to finish it. 

In the case of this machined die the knurls are either broached 
or slotted in a separate ring, which is then fitted to a separate 
bottom piece, F. As a consequence it is impossible to mold a 
chamfer on the piece. After a short period in service the joint 
Y between these dies opens slightly, allowing molding material 
to get between them and form a slight fin, which breaks the 
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Fig. 3. Machining Methods of Making Unchamfered Knob Dies 


and starts again a slight wave or ridge will show on the periphery 
or diameter of the impression for each successive operation. 
The only successful way to overcome this defect is to use a 
press of sufficient capacity to sink the hob at a single pressing 
Every hobbing job is virtually a problem by itself and it is 
necessary on each one to determine by trial the exact shape and 


size of blank required to obtain the desired results 


Typical Hobs and Dies 


Two series of master hobs and the corresponding dies made 
from them are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Examination of these 
figures make evident the mechanical impracticability and the 
prohibitive cost of producing, by ordinary machine work, dupli- 
cates of any of the pieces shown, particularly when it is re- 
membered that each is made in a single piece. Referring to Fig. 
1, the hob A and corresponding die B illustrate this point very 
clearly, as do all the others. 

For example, D in Fig, 1 is a 4-inch radio graduated dial im- 
pression. To make this by machining methods it would be 
necessary to relieve and mill away all surfaces of the impression 
except the raised lines, numbers and letters of the graduation; as 
a consequence, no two impressions would be exact duplicates and 
there would be inferior surface polish. By the hobbing method 
all lines. figures and letters are brought up sharply and the 
polish of the hob is imparted to the finished piece. 

Chamfered edge knurled knobs are produced by dies F in Fig 
1 and B and D in Fig. 2, requiring no finishing after molding. 
In Fig. 3 A shows the knob and B and C, respectively, the plan 
and vertical section of the die with the chamfer hobbed in with 
the serrations or knurls at one operation. 

The machining method of making a die for these knobs, un- 
chamfered, is illustrated in Fig. 3, where the two-part die is 


corners of the molded piece when ejected. Compare the fin- 
ished molded piece A in Fig. 3 as it comes from the hobbed die, 
and the partly finished piece D, Fig 3, as it comes from 
a two-part die, necessitating an extra finishing operation to 
chamfer each edge at Y. 

Comparison of G, H, and I in Fig. 3 with J and K in Fig. 3 
shows the hob seen at E in Fig. 2, and the nearest approach to it 
that can be made by machining. The object to be molded is 
a deep circular section with flattened ends. As molded from a 
machined die the piece would have a knife edge at the ends and 
require grinding to finish them cut square. 

Similarly, compare I and J in Fig. 2, which are hob and die, 
respectively, for a cylinder having three vertical projections ex- 
tending a short distance up from the bottom, with the machine 
die M and N in Fig, 3 for molding the same object, L in Fig. 3. 

By machining methods it would be necessary to bore piece 
N to depth E and then mill away the portion below that 
line, leaving only the inwardly projecting lugs. This method 
would require considerable time to machine and polish, whereas 
by the hobbing method it is possible to form this die at one 
pressing and obtain a perfect polish. 

A hob and die knob more elaborately designed is G and H in 
Fig. 2, which illustrates how letteriag and scalloped edges are 
brought up at one pressing. From the illustrations here given it 
is evident that the possibilities of the hobbing method are almost 
limitless and can be used to advantage in other lines of 
work beside mold making. 





In JANUARY OF THE PRESENT YEAR ARGENTINA OUTSTRIPPED 
other countries of the world in her purchases of our canvas shoes 
with rubber soles. The transaction included 128,000 pairs of 
shoes, valued at $98,915. 
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The Care and Repair of Rubber Machinery 


The Plant Engineer, Machinist, Plumber, Steam Fitter, Carpenter and Electrician—Their Work and 
Equipment 


T. problem of maintenance, which includes the installation, 
care, and repair of mechanical equipment in a rubber factory, 
is one of the biggest items in plant management today, and 
the manufacturer who has solved it is reaping his rewards in low 
expense of upkeep, 100 per cent production, and slow depreciation. 
Considered as a whole the rubber factory, whether it manufac- 
tures tires, tubes, mechanical goods, druggists’ sundries, or foot- 
wear, is essentially a machine, and with better care it will last 
longer and will run more smoothly. The management is vitally 
concerned because proper care means more production; every 
worker in the 


roll-grinding machinery are necessary, Lathes are used for cut- 
ting and shaping various kinds of equipment such as bars for 
wind-ups on calenders, making machine bolts and screws, cutting 
out rolls for calender work on soles and uppers in footwear, 
mold work, etc., in druggists’ sundries, and carriage cloth in auto 
topping. Machinery for grinding calender rolls is used to elimi- 
nate rough marks caused by metal or dirt getting in the com- 
pound, to change the pitch of the roll face in case a different 
kind of bank is desired on friction work, and to keep the rolls 
tuned up. A modern tool room completes the equipment. 

The carpenter 
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two things: 
proper equip- 
ment and efficient 
man-power. What the proper proportion is depends entirely upon 
the age of the plant, quality of goods manufactured, and shop 
discipline. The mechanical force is the busiest when the mill is 
idle, as this affords the best opportunity to repair broken equip- 
ment, replace worn parts, and get the plant tuned up for the 
productive period that follows a slump. 
Machine, Carpenter and Blacksmith Shops 

To handle all kinds of repairs, as well as to make new equip- 
ment, every rubber factory is equipped with an up-to-date ma- 
chine and carpenter shop. This should be centrally located on the 
first floor if possible, in close proximity to the mill room and 
power plant. If the building is laid out according to the U-type. 
a good location for these shops is in a separate building in the 
center of the rear yard. Overhead trolley connections from the 
mill room are essential so that heavy rolls can be conveyed to the 
machine shop for repairs without loss of time. In one end the 
pipe shop may be conveniently located, the machine shop with its 
lathes, planers, drill presses in the center, and the carpenter shop 
on the further end, with the blacksmith shop in the rear with 
door connections to both departments. 

Here are employed various kinds of mechanics, who may be 
called the men behind the lines, without whom the plant could 
not be maintained. Machine tool operators for operating power 
drill presses, light and heavy lathes, planers, pipe cutters, and 


Plan of the Mechanical Departments 


in layout demand. 
Footwear, tire, 
and mechanical plants all use various kinds of books and frames as 
containers for shoe parts, treads, cord pockets, strips, etc. These 
are subjected to rough handling in the best managed plants and 
are constantly in need of repair. The shop should be equipped 
with circular and band saws, planers, wood lathes, as well as the 
usual hand tools. Some plants make their own mandrels, which 
are constructed by carpenters. 

The blacksmith shop is located in the rear of the machine and 
carpenter shop, with doors opening into each, as the company 
blacksmith works in close conjunction with both departments. 
He is kept busy repairing trucks, braces, overhead chains and 
hoists, platform scales, shoe sticks, and all kinds of conveyance 
equipment, of which every factory has a great deal and which 
requires constant attention. 

Details of an ideal layout for these departments are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 


Trouble Scouts 


Properly manned, the mechanical department consists of groups 
of men who are specialists in certain classes of work. First 
among these are the operating men, who do routine work of oil- 
ing, greasing, and inspecting machinery at certain periods of the 
day, the rest of their time being spent in watching the machinery 
operate and preventing trouble. The mill and calender depart- 
ment of every rubber mill should have one or more of these 
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several thousand people a day. 

Closely allied with this work is the care of hydraulic equip 
ment such as accumulators, presses, and tire vulcanizers, and 
if the plant uses any such equipment a man experienced on it 
hould be detailed to look after it. The boiler plant also requires 
reat deal of attention in order that the maximum steam heat 


ransmitted to the vulcanizers. 


The Electrician 

As electric power is used in 95 per cent of all rubber mills 
today a force of electricians is necessary, whether the power 
is bought from an outside company and brought in through 
transformers or manufactured in the plant. The electrician’s 
duties are not so much maintenance as they are operating. One 
f the big advantages of electrical operation is that it functions 
steadily from day to day. Construction work such as installing 
new motors, lighting and power circuits, occupies most of the 
electrician’s time. The routine work consists of oiling and 
leaning the apparatus. The oiling of motors should always be 
the electrician’s job, as a mechanic unversed in motors does not 
know which parts require oil and which do not. If he goes 
on the principle that every bearing should be oiled, stalled 


motors are liable to be the result. Repair work consists it 





blown-out fuses, worn insulation, etc., and is fairly 





simple. Problems of plant lighting which have a direct bearing 
on efficiency can be controlled through the electrician, especially 
in installing lights in new additions or units. Savings can also 


plant light bill by a systematic turning out of 





made in 
unused lamps during the middle of the day. Similarly savings o 





f 

an be effected by a check on motors running idle. 
Department Organization 

[he organization of the entire department differs in various 


to have a foreman or gang boss tor 





ints, one method 
ich class of work, maintenance, machine shop, plumber, car- 
ullwright, electrician, etc., who reports directly to the 


nt engineer; another being to have a general foreman who has 





d wide enough exp rience to supervise all classes of work, to 


hom the various gangs report. It is desirable to have some 
rt of ntrol system such as a work scheduling board under 

e eye of the general foreman, as the work is so scattered and 

ried and comes so spasmodically that efficiency is difficult 
out if 


The Plant Engineer 


The plant engineer is perhaps most successful when he joins 


S } 

e company at its inception. Then he can be of valuable as- 

sistance in determining the location and layout of the factory 
fe sees the plant always as a machine which requires coal, 
water power, and electricity. He understands the folly of locating 


in the middle of a large city, for example, where the water 
pressure and supply are inadequate owing to the demands made 
ipon it, where power is expensive and hard to get, and wher 
there is no room for expansion. Mistakes made at the outset 
re not easily rectified thereafter, and thus we find that the 
uccessful operation of many rubber factories today is due in 


no small measure to the planning and advice of the plan 


\ MERICAN TIRES DOMINATE THE MARKET IN Botivia. Corp TIRES, 
‘th clincher and straightside, are favored as they hold up much 
longer than the fabric on the rough cobblestone streets which are 
universal there The use of straightside tires is increasing as 
new cars being brought in are generally equipped for them. Price 


is the principal factor rather than make 
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Aging of Rubber Latex Paper’ 


Some Observations on the Oxidation of Rubber in Paper 


By Merle B. Shaw, Associate Technologist, and F. T. Carson, Assistant Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


s indicated by Shaw and Bicking’ in their report on experi- 
A ments with rubber latex in paper, “great difficulty has been 

encountered in getting a complete extraction of rosin and 
rubber from the paper and a separation of the two materials.” 
\ttempts at check analyses were very discouraging. Subsequent 
experiments indicate that the difficulty lay in comparatively rapid 
changes in the chemical composition of the finely divided rubber 
in contact with air, rather than in the limitations of the method 
of analysis. The usual solvents for rubber analysis were used 
and suitable modifications of method made to meet the special con- 
ditions encountered. The method of analysis of iatex to determine 
the amount necessary for a given beater furnish and the method 
of determination of rubber in the finished paper are given below. 


Analysis of Rubber Latex 


4 known amount of latex is coagulated and extracted, first 
with acetone and then with chloroform according to the following 
procedure: Provide a siphon extraction cup with a glass cover, 
place in the bottom a shallow “cup” made of filter paper and fill 
the extraction cup loosely with tufts of absorbent cotton or high 
grade filter paper cut elliptically and folded so as to form fluted 
disks. Dry and weigh. Remove the cotton or filter paper and, 
replacing it one piece at a time, allow 2 cm’ of latex to fall, drop 
by drop, into the cotton or filter paper so that a large surface of 
exposure of latex will be had and result in the facilitation of 
extraction. Weigh again and determine by difference the weight 
of latex to be analyzed. It is well to check the weight by allowing 
2 cm* of latex to fall in the same manner from the same pipette 
into a weighing bottle and determining the weight. Keep the 
siphon cup containing dried cotton or filter paper in a desiccator as 
much of the time as possible or else allow the moisture content 
to come to equilibrium with the atmosphere of the laboratory and 
reweigh before deposition of latex. A filter thimble may be used 
in which to deposit the latex and should be weighed in a weighing 
bottle. 

Now coagulate the latex by adding 8 or 10 cm® of-a 5 per cent 
aqueous solution of acetic acid to the material in the extraction 
cup. Add acetone equivalent to nine times the volume of dilute 
acetic acid used in coagulation and extract for 48 hours (about 5 
or 6 evacuations of the siphon cup per hour) in an extractor of 
the type ordinarily used for extraction of rosin (see Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 107). Dry the extract at 105 degrees C. 
for one hour, weigh and report as acetone extract (resins) in 
percentage of weight of latex analyzed. Extract the residue re- 
maining in the siphon cup for an additional 48 hours with 
chloroform. Use a weighed extraction flask, since it is difficult to 
transfer the chloroform extract to a weighing dish. Dry the 
extract in a vacuum drier if one is available, or in an oven at 
70 degrees or 80 degrees C. to constant weight. Prolonged heat- 
ing is to be avoided. Report as chloroform extract (rubber) in 
percentage of weight of latex analyzed. Dry the siphon cup 
with contents and weigh. Using the weight of siphon cup and 
dry material obtained before deposition of latex, determine the 
weight of the final residue and report as insoluble material in 
percentage of weight of latex analyzed. Make the analysis in 
duplicate. 


2 Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards, of 
the Department of Commerce. : 
2 Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 75, No. 26. 


Quantitative Determination of Rubber in Paper 


Cut the paper in strips about one inch wide and fold in numerous 
crosswise folds as for rosin extraction. Extract fer 48 hours 
(five or six evacuations of the siphon cup per hour) with diluted 
acetone, which has been prepared by adding 100 cm® of a 5 per 
cent aqueous solution of acetic acid to each liter of extraction 
solvent. Alcohol may be used instead of acetone, but a greater 
length of time is required for the complete extraction of resinous 
material. Dry the extract at 105 degrees C. for one hour and 
weigh. Report as acetone extract (resins) in percentage of 
weight of paper used. Extract the paper for the same period 
with chloroform. After evaporation of the solvent dry the ex- 
tract below 80 degrees C., preferably in a vacuum drier, and weigh, 
If the extract is not clear, but colored by resins which did not 
come out completely during extraction with acetone, take up the 
resinous matter in acetone (or alcohol). Dry and reweigh the 
extraction flask. Add the difference in weight to the weight of 
acetone extract previously obtained. Report residue (insoluble 
in acetone) as chloroform extract (rubber) in percentage of 
weight of paper used. 

Paper will contain resins which were added as such in the 
beater and also resins from the latex added. The amount of 
acetone extract (resins) and chloroform extract (rubber) from 
latex will vary considerably with latex from different sources. 
The rubber in paper breaks down to form material soluble in 
acetone. For these reasons there is at present no means of de- 
termining the amount of latex originally added, or of determining 
rosin added as such together with latex in the beater, 


Results of Analyses 


As stated above there was difficulty in standardizing the 
method of analysis of the experimental rubber latex paper made. 
The freshly made paper revealed reasonable quantities of rubber 
on analysis. Later analyses gave almost inappreciable amounts 
of rubber. At length it was noted that the analyses indicated a 
consistent decrease of rubber with a corresponding increase of 
resins with the age of the paper. It is a well-known fact that 
rubber oxidizes to form resinous material soluble in acetone. The 
change appeared to be most rapid in paper made of sulphite and 
soda pulp. In order to obtain more definite data on the rate of 
oxidation a special machine run was made using sulphite and 
soda pulp in equal quantities, to which were added 3 per cent 
rosin, 2 per cent rubber and 6 per cent alum based on weight of 
stock. The stock was in the beater about six and one-half hours. 
The details of the run were essentially those described by Shaw - 
and Bicking under the heading “Book Paper,” in the report re- 
ferred to previously. “The stock for the machine was prepared, 
including the size, and then just before dropping it to the chest 
the beater roll was raised and the diluted. latex added. The 
latex, diluted with water one to thirty (making dilution approxi- 
mately~1 to 100 when figured on rubber content), was screened 
through a 100 mesh screen and added to the beater very slowly, 
fifteeen minutes being allowed for this process. Five minutes 
after having added the latex the alum was added and five minutes 
later the stock was dropped to the chest. The time elapsing 
before the stock went on the machine was about fifty minutes, 
during which time the stock was continually being agitated in 
the machine chest. The above treatment allowed sufficient time 
for a complete coagulation of the rubber.” Latex from an air- 
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tight sealed can freshly opened was used in this run. It analyzed 
as follows, according to the method already given 


Per cent 
3.3 


d et ex 1 3 

Chleroform extract ' er 29.2 
nsel € 2.9 
Calculated on weight of pulp, 6.85 per cent of latex was there- 


fore necessary to give 2 per cent of rubber. A sample of the 
paper from this run was festooned in the laboratory and analyzed 
in duplicate successive days by the method of analysis of 
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Oxidation of Rubber in Paper to Acetone Soluble Material 


paper described move The data are tabulated in Table I, and 
shown in the above graph 
rABLE I 

Age of Acetone Extract, Chloroform Extract, Total Extract 

Paper (Resins), Per Cent (Rubber) Per Cent Per Cent 

in air - 7 A... —_ 
Days 1) Mean (1) (2) Mear (1) (2) Mean 
) >¢ 3.2 1.47 1.42 1.45 4.73 4.65 4.69 
1 24 4.17 1.43 1.56 1.50 4.67 4.66 4.67 
? 3.59 5 3.42 1.50 1.49 1.50 5.09 4.74 4.92 
; 2 ~ 3.15 1.43 1.62 1.53 4.55 4.80 4.68 
5 6 3 3.58 1.48 1.39 1.44 5.10 4.92 5.01 
7 78 3.71 3.75 1.04 1.03 1.04 4,82 4.74 4.78 
9 4.74 47 4.75 0.33 0.38 0.36 5.07 5.13 5.10 
1 30 3 0.02 0.01 0.02 5.32 5.37 5.35 
14 5.50 x 01 0.01 0.01 5.51 5 06 5.29 
16 5.30 40 5.35 ).07 0.06 0.07 5.37 5.46 5.42 


4 second sample from the same run was kept in a drawer 
without free access of air to the individual sheets and an analysis 
after 14 days showed 0.12 per cent rubber. This and the in- 
creasing total extract indicate oxidation. The presence of the 


rubber in finely divided condition and large surface of exposure 


in the sheet of paper is conducive to relatively rapid oxidation. 
\ kraft paper and a rag paper (having | per cent of rubber 


} 


in the beater furnish) made during the experiments by Shaw and 


Bicking, when analyzed for rubber content gave the following 


results in percentagt 


Fresh 2 months old 6 months old 
Kraft , . 0.66 0.12 0.00 
Rag eeesoce 0.59 0.43 0.24 
Some other papers obtained from abroad gave the following 
results : 
Rubber Rubber 
or latex in paper 
Kir Stock in furnish by analysis 
< Per cent Per cent Age 
Tissue . Rag 0.5 rubber 0.28 Unknown 
Tissue Rag os ‘ 7p 1.0 rubber 0.11 Unknown 
Newsprint 40 per cent coniferous. } 1.0 late ac U 
60 per cent Gwood. f atex 0.09 nknown 
Coin bag......Conmiferous .......... 3.0 latex 0.11 Unknown 
Insulating Coniferous 9.0 latex 1.63 Unknown 


The rubber content of the latex used in the last three papers 
was unknown 


Since the rubber is put in the paper with the expectation 
that it will impart to the paper some of the qualities peculiar to 
rubber, elasticity in particular, the inference drawn from the fact 
that the rubber oxidizes to form resinous material is that such 
added qualities would not be permanent. But the relation of the 
oxidation of the rubber to the physical qualities of the paper 
is not to be assumed without further investigation. It is doubtful 
if changes in physical qualities with oxidation of rubber would 
be appreciable in the experimental papers containing 3 per cent 
of rosin, in view of the relatively small influence of rubber latex 
on the strength of paper, as indicated in the previous report of 
this bureau to the effect that, although an added quality was given 
the finish of the paper, no detinite improvement in strength was 
observed in paper to which rosin and latex were added in the 
beater over that containing rosin alone 


Conclusions 

Successive analyses of the same papers with increasing age 
indicate a comparatively rapid oxidation of the rubber retained in 
paper as a result of adding latex to the beater furnish. Within 
the limits of the investigation the oxidation was observed to be 
most rapid in the case of paper made of sulphite and soda pulp 
and least rapid in the case of rag papers. Complete oxidation in 
the case of the former was a matter of a few days, while in the 
latter case several months were required for the greater part of 


the rubber to oxidize. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN 1922 


That 1922 was a record year for the automobile industry 
is indicated by statistics prepared in the 1923 edition of “Facts 
and Figures of the Automobile Industry,” published by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. According to these 
tabulations the production in 1922 of 2,659,064* motor vehicles 
passed the high mark of 1920 by 22 per cent, and that of 1921 by 
60 per cent. The total registration for 1922 of cars and trucks 
is estimated at 12,239,114, corresponding figures for 1921 being 
10,464,005, and for 1920 9,177,129. The number of tire casings 
produced during the twelve month’s period reached 40,930,852, 
while the value of tire replacements is figured as being $388,- 
066,000. During this time also the amount of gasoline consumed 
in the United States totaled 5,382,504,177 gallons, of which motor 
vehicles are said to have consumed 80 per cent. 


1922 Tire Production 


COS GRUNED cccccesccdceseuvccencciaeweteresesocessaes 30,698,1397 
SE Mh. ccc nedendbussaddpeeebebesdeknieensandeusees 38,137,435 
Solid tires : edawe Sintinknde &baeehevednewen 786,603tt 
Crude rubber consumed in 1921 tire production, pounds. 523,526,219 
oo eT, Oe eee eer 178,049,206 


*Following the classification used in previous editions of “Facts and 
Figures,”’ this total includes motor vehicles made in Canada but in plants 
ontrolled by United States companies. The net production figure for motor 
vehicles made in the United States is 2,561,000. 


*+Estimated from figures compiled by The Rubber Association of America, 
nd considering their figures as representing 75 per cent of the total. 
ftRepresenting 90 per cent of the total 


SUCTION HOSE USEFUL IN CONVEYING INSTALLATIONS 


Pneumatic conveying installations are particularly desirable when 
material such as soda ash, fertilizer, dolomite, etc., must be handled 
or unloaded from box cars to elevators. 

One well-known conveying company illustrates in its circulars 
one of its larger installations where 30 feet of rubber suction hose 
are required. Two 3-inch sizes of such hose are used for this 
especial process, instead of one 4-inch size, and by means of such 
equipment 20 tons an hour of material are lifted by electricity 72 
feet and then carried a horizontal distance of 42 feet. In a smaller 
installation one 2%-inch hose about 25 feet in length is used in 
pulling from six to eight tons of material per hour out of box 
cars and carrying it a short distance. 
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Rubber Growing in the Guianas and Trinidad 


Here Rubber Could Be Produced by Application of Capital, Initiative and Intelligence 


HAT the Guianas—British, Dutch and French—located in 
T tropical South America, are well adapted to the cultivation 

of Para rubber, has been adequately shown by numerous 
successful plantation experiments there which have been described 
in THe InpIA Rupper Wortp.' The same is true of the British 
island of Trinidad* and Tobago, off the coast of Venezuela. 
Owing to various difficulties, rubber cultivation in these colonies 
has languished and there have been no recent plantation ex- 
tensions. From the beginnings made, however, a considerable 
rubber producing industry might be built up by the application of 
capital, initiative and intelligence 

The three well-governed Guiana colonies, only a week’s sail 
from New York, are traversed by numerous navigable rivers and 
smaller streams and comprise about 180,000 square miles, an area 
somewhat greater than the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. In the vast forests of this region, just over the 
Tumac-Humac mountains from the original habitat of the Hevea 
brasiliensis, the Sapium Jenmani, and a species of Hevea known as 
the Guayanensis as well as balata flourish naturally, indicating the 
suitability of the region to rubber growing. 

Next door to Brazil, humid, tropical, and with a long and 
short wet season, the Guianas are in climate, soil, fauna and flora 
northern Brazil over again. As tropical countries go, the climate 
is not unhealthful, and all common diseases are preventable by 
intelligent precautions. Hurricanes are unknown, tidal waves 
impossible, and earthquakes practically harmless. The tempera- 
ture is uniform on the coast from October to July, the prevailing 
northeast trade winds keeping it down to an average of 80 
degrees F, In August and September the trade winds die away and 
the heat becomes somewhat oppressive. In the interior the nights 
are cold and damp. 

Usually the year is clearly divided into two wet and two dry 
seasons—a long and a short dry season, and a period of heavy 
and of slight rainfall. The long wet season begins in mid-April 
and lasts until mid-August. The long dry season is from Sep- 
tember to the last of November. December and January con- 
stitute the short rainy season, and February and March the short 
dry season. The rainfall varies greatly in different localities, the 
average on the coast being abeut 80 inches annually and in the 
interior much greater. 

Of the three Guianas, British and Dutch have done most with 
rubber culture. While soil and climate are perhaps as favorable 
in French Guiana, labor shortage and lack of adequate com- 
munications have been drawbacks 

British Guiana 

In this progressive and well-governed British colony, rich in 
every tropical product, the climate is ideal for rubber growing. 
It is hot but not torrid, with the trade winds the year round 
making cool nights. The rainfall is all that could be desired 
for rubber planting. It is weli distributed and can be had in 
almost any desired quantity according to the location chosen. It 
varies from $2 inches on the Essequibo river to 268 inches in 
the northwest district. At the Botanic Gardens, Georgetown, 
the rainfall for the 53 years up to 1915 averaged 93.88 inches 
annually. At “The Hills” plantation on the Mazaruni river the 
average rainfall for the five years from 1908 to 1913 was 103 
inches. 

Hevea growth has been satisfactory wherever plantings have 
been made on suitable land. Four-year trees average 11 to 17 


1THe Inpta Russer Wortp, January 1, 1911, 115; June 1, 1911, 299; 
January 1, 1914, 211; February 1, 1914, 272 
2Tue Inpia Rupser Wor vp, July 1, 1912, 4 


72; June 1, 1916, 508. 
71; September 1, 1912, 571. 





inches in girth at 3 feet from the ground; 8-year trees, 24 to 
25 inches; 12-year trees, 35% inches; 15-year trees, 45% inches. 

The average yields of dry rubber from 5 to 8-year trees range 
from 2% to 3% pounds per tree annually and the rubber has 
brought the highest prices. Both yield and quality compare 
favorably with those obtained in the East. Samples sent to the 
Imperial Institute in London, England, in 1914, from 4% to 
5-year trees varied from light to reddish brown in color and 
contained over 95 per cent of caoutchouc with only 2 per cent 
of resin, the loss on washing being only 1 per cent. The rubber 
was not quite so strong as from older trees. 

The plantations have suffered to a certain extent from diseases, 
the South American leaf disease (/usicladium macrosporum) 
having been the most prevalent. Brown root disease (Hymen- 
ochate noxia) and die-back (Thyridaria tarda) also attacked the 
trees. Root disease (/‘omes semitostus), well known in the East, 


was observed here for the first time in 1915, but in recent years 








Tapping 5-Year Old Hevea, Bartica Estate, British Guiana, 1916 


a marked improvement in the condition of the trees has been 
observed. 

As early as 1895 the first seeds of Hevea brasiliensis were 
brought into British Guiana and the resulting plants later sent 
to different parts of the colony. In 1905 the Botanic Gardens 
in Georgetown began to import Hevea seeds in earnest and six 
years later had raised and sold nearly 200,000 seedlings to 
planters, about 1,000 acres being planted at a cost of $70 per 
acre the first year for drained lands and thereafter $25 per year 
for upkeep. On higher land the initial cost was $48 per acre. 

Land was cleared and several thousand Heveas planted at 
government experiment stations in every variety of soil, a careful 
record of growth and yield having been kept which furnishes a 
remarkable fund of exact information to draw from before 
selecting land and putting in seed. These experiments established 
the fact that the upper reaches of the great rivers and the interior 
forest lands are well adapted for Para cultivation, and have 
provided an adequate local seed supply. 

\t the time the Editor of THe INpIA Rupper Wor tp visited 
British Guiana in 1910, and for several years afterward, seeds 
were imported extensively from Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments and seedlings distributed to planters from the Botanic 
Gardens in Georgetown. 

In 1916 the area under rubber cultivation had reached 4,844 
acres, mostly in the districts of Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice, 
named in their order of importance. Rubber exports in 1916 
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totaled only 15,570 pounds, as tapping had only just begun on 
most plantations Lp to the critical stage of the war, rubber 


planting progressed slowly but steadily despite the many dis- 


appointments usually experienced in new ventures in tropical 
agriculture, but planters have not extended their area owing to 
the rubber surplus from the East and the consequent slump in 

ces 

With an area of 104,000 square miles, a country as large as 
England, Scotland, Wales, and half of Ireland, at least 11,000,000 
of its over 66,000,000 acres are easily accessible for tropical 
agriculture Rail and river mmunication are more extensiv 
than in the other Guianas, though like them the colony is sparsely 
populated. Of its some 300,000 inhabitants one-third are East 
Ind il one ae 8 


Dutch Guiana 


Dutch Guiana was late and slow to enter this field, but rubbe: 
growing there has now passed the experimental stage and the 
undation of a substantial industry has been laid. What is 
w required is adequate capital and the necessary labor to place 
the undertaking on a firm basis. During the war, tapping opera- 


o lack of market and strict rubber 


t 
uit the plantations should now be able to 


compete with the best anywhere. It is estimated that only a 


tions practically ceased, owing 


export regulations, | 


small portion of the possible rubber supply of Dutch Guiana has 
been gathered 

It has been shown that climate and soil are well adapted to 
rubber culture, and that plantations rightly started and managed 
should prove a good investment. Dutch Guiana is neither ex- 





Tapping 7-Year Old Hevea, Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 1914 


ceedingly hot nor unhealthy, as commonly supposed by Americans. 
The temperature is very even and varies from 70 to 93 degrees. 
It is warm and humid but never unbearably so. 

Like the other Guianas, Surinam is sparsely populated. For 
estate laber planters are dependent on Tamil and Javanese coolies 
brought from India and Java on a 5-year indenture contract. 
They make excellent workers at. 40 cents a day. The chief 


problem is that of skilled tappers. The relatively few experienced 


Javanese in the colony are in great demand, and promotion of 
the rubber industr vould require further immigration. Collect- 
ing latex costs 7 cents per pound of dry rubber in Dutch Guiana, 
and experience the East shows the cost of tapping to be half 
the total expense 

Just as the tea planters in Ceylon turned to rubber while tea 
was still profitable, so the cocoa planters in Surinam turned to 
Hevea planting. When the Editor of Tae Inpta Rupper Wortp 


visited Surinam in 1910, many well drained cocoa plantations on 


clayey alluvial soil were being converted or partly converted to rub- 
ber, as the witch broom disease was beginning seriously to reduce 
the returns from this ordinarily protitable crop, and the Panama 
and kindred diseases were attacking bananas. Some coffee and 
sugar estates were also trying some rubber, and many new 
estates were being planted about 100 Heveas to the acre with 
bananas between them. While the trees grow fairly well on 
undrained land, their growth is much more rapid on drained land 
Plantings were made along the edges of broad dykes, twelve 
feet or so wide, between which ran drainage ditches three to 
six feet deep. 

Strangely enough, with untold Hevea seeds rotting on the 
ground in Guiana’s near neighbor, Brazil, most of the seed used 
has been imported from the East, with varying success. Frequent 
shipments of 20,000 to 1,000,000 at a cost of about one cent each 
delivered were made during the active planting years a decade or 
more ago, anywhere from 5 to 95 per cent germinating. In 1910 
alone private planters with the aid of the Botanical Station im- 
ported over one million Hevea seeds, mostly from Ceylon. 
Probably not over 35 per cent of them germinated, but Surinam 
is now able to supply seeds and stumps from her own trees. 

Following the early failures with Hevea seeds, it was thought 
that better success might be had with stumps. The Botanical 
Department therefore imported 80,000 from Ceylon, but from 
them secured only 4,000 trees. Later it was learned that 50 to 80 
per cent of the imported seeds which arrived in September, 
October and November were saved, but only 15 per cent of those 
arriving in February, March and April. Thereafter planting 
operations were more successful. 

Once started the growth of the trees was good. At the Botanical 
Garden 4-year trees averaged 8 inches in diameter 3 feet from 
the ground. On the Waterland estate 8-year trees averaged 31% 
inches in circumference, 12-year trees ranged from 3514 to 39% 
inches in circumference 3 feet from the ground. 

In 1897 nine Hevea trees, the first cultivated in Surinam, were 
grown on the Waterland estate from 100 seeds brought from 
London. Four years later certain other estates planted Hevea 
stumps secured from the Botanic Gardens. These came from 
seeds imported directly from Brazil. In 1905 there were 15,000 
planted trees in the colony, the largest planting being 9,000 at 
Voorberg and 1,000 at Wederzorg. In 1910 thirty-six estates 
had 165,000 Hevea trees growing. 

Meanwhile, the government, realizing the colony’s opportunity 
as a rubber producer, purchased Slootwijk, an old 1,200-acre 
cocoa plantation on the Commewyne river, and began planting 
Heveas on a large scale. The trees, about 100 to the acre, were 
interplanted with cocoa, coffee and bananas, stumps 1% to 2 
years old furnished by the Botanic Gardens being used. 

In 1905 experimental tapping was begun on the Waterland trees 
and in 1909 eight of the first ones, tapped every other day, 
averaged for the year some 24 pounds of dry rubber and 0.6 
pounds of scrap per tree. The latex contained about 30 per 
cent of rubber of excellent quality. The average plantation yield 
in Guiana has been rather better than this 

At last reports La Liberte, with over 280,000 trees, and 
Accarico, with over 120,000 trees, were the largest plantations, 
although Voorberg, Clevia, Neuwe Grond and Clarenbeek were 
among the first to begin marketing rubber. The South American 
leaf disease, which gave some concern in 1916 and 1917, but 
yielded to spraying, appears to have entirely disappeared and no 
new serious insect pests have been remarked. The trees on most 
estates are healthy, robust, and of a size comparable with any of 
the long-established estates of the East. 


Trinidad 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,754 square miles, or almost the 
size of Delaware, is a greaf center for tropical products, and 
rubber grows there as well as cocoa. A large population, about 
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one-third East Indians, and excellent communications, including 
90 miles of railroad, 400 miles of improved highway and 1,100 
miles of ordinary roads, are largely responsible for the island's 
prosperity. 

Soil and climate are much like the nearby mainland, of which 


it was probably once a part. Trinidad is hot, with a mean tem 





Tapping 13-Year Old Hevea. Trinidad, 1912 


perature of about 78° Fahrenheit and an annual rainfall of 66 
inches. Hurricanes are unknown. The wet and dry seasons and 
the trade winds correspond to those in Guiana. 

Of rubber there are a few quite sizeable plantings and hundreds 
that run from half a dozen trees up to several thousand. Ceara, 
Funtumia, Castilloa and Ficus have all been tried, but Hevea does 
best, flourishing not only in the moist districts but in places 
thought too dry for cocoa. Trees at St. Clair yielded an average 
of 3% to 4% pounds during seven years when the average rain- 
fall was only 56%4 inches. At the St. Clair Experiment Station 
in 1911 13-year trees varying in girth from 2034 to 36'%4 inches 
yielded from 14.52 ounces to 6 pounds, 4.63 ounces in six months. 
Up to 1912, however, over,500,000 Castilloa trees had been planted, 
as against 100,000 Heveas. No leaf or other disease or pest has 
appeared up to 1918, although some trouble, soon overcome, had 
been occasioned by cross pollenization with Hevea Confusa, the 
resulting hybrid yielding a very short latex of inferior quality. 

The report of a special investigating committee of the Board of 
Agriculture shows the condition of rubber cultivation in Trinidad 
and Tobago at the beginning of 1917, since which little progress 
has been made. 

On the 52 out of 155 estates furnishing information to the 
committee, there were altogether about 250,000 trees, of which 
130,593 were Hevea, 81,975 Castilloa, and 95,000 Funtumia. 
Figures from the other 103 estates would raise these totals. 

Lack of perseverance on the part of the planters is responsible 
for the fact that, excepting in Manzanilla, no headway has been 
made. Most rubber areas have been neglected and present a 
very poor appearance, but since much capital has been sunk in 
various districts the great problem is the possibility of realizing 
any returns on the capital invested. 

Exports of rubber in 1920 were 39,517 pounds, 16,000 trees 
being tapped on one estate. Many Castilloa trees have been cut 
down because the yield was less than expected. 





“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the 
library of every rubbér company. 


IMPACT TESTS OF TRUCK TIRES 

The investigations now being carried forward by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads at the Arlington, Virginia, Ex- 
periment Station include the structural design of roads, road 
materials, and impact conditions produced by motor trucks on 
road surfaces. The following conclusions have been drawn 
from these investigations: 

Impact depends largely upon the kind and condition of the 
tire. 

Thin or worn solid rubber tires, even though they be very 
wide, produce very high impact forces. 

Pneumatic tires offer the greatest influence in reducing impact 
forces, and with their use the impact increases only very slightly 
with the speed of the truck. 

Cushion tires, that is, tires having a degree of softness and 
deflection between solids and pneumatics, offer corresponding ad- 
vantages in reducing impact. 

Impact increases with the speed of the truck, but it cannot 
be said to increase according to any constant ratio or power of 
the speed. 

Although heavy unsprung weight may give higher impact than 
lighter unsprung weight, it cannot be said that this is the major 
controlling factor. 

The relative destructive effect produced by light weight, high 
speed trucks and heavy, slow-moving trucks has not been deter- 
mined by these tests. They do, however, indicate that equal im- 
pact may be obtained under some conditions. 

Impact may be as high as 7 times the static load on one rear 
wheel when a solid tire truck strikes a l-inch obstruction at 16 
miles per hour, an average value being about 4 times. For 
pneumatic tires the maximum impact value is probably not more 
than 134 times the load at one rear wheel, and an average value is 
not more than 1% times the load. 

All cushion wheels do not reduce impact on the road surface 
even though they may cushion the vehicle 





ANALOGY BETWEEN RUBBER AND STEEL* 


An interesting analogy exists between rubber and steel. Com- 
pare their tensile strength, A high grade rubber compound 
possesses a tensile of 36,000 pounds per square inch if computed 
upon the area of cross section at break. (See Wiegand in January 
Inp1A RuBBER Wor p, p. 224.) A good steel has a tensile of 72,000 
pounds. 

Steel, as well as rubber, originates from a moderately plastic 
material, pure iron, but the addition of another element, together 
with heat, brings about a remarkable change in each of these 
materials. ‘Caoutchouc becomes rubber and iron becomes steel. 
In one case the change was caused by two or three per cent of 
sulphur and in the other two or three-tenths per cent of carbon. 
The first process is called vulcanization, and the second the Bess- 
emer or open hearth process. 

Again, both steel and rubber require the addition of other 
substances to giye them various desired properties. For instance, 
the addition of tungsten makes steel tough, while zinc oxide makes 
rubber tough. Likewise, each has its fatal enemies. What sulphur 
and phosphorus are to steel, copper and manganese are to rubber. 

Both rubber and steel are remarkably resistant to abrasion. 
Does not the rubber tire doing its bit of 25,000 miles or so ap- 
proach the class of its steely competitor? 


1By A. E. Plumb, assistant chemist, Continental Rubber Cc 


SOUTH INDIAN EXPORTS 


During 1922, South India exported 6,725,646 pounds of rubber. 
Of this 1,067,918 pounds went to other parts of India, 1,595,634 
pounds went to Ceylon; 2,798,621 pounds to England: 161,999 
pounds to Europe, and 1,101,474 pounds to America. 
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Abrasion Testing 


By Harlan A. Depew 


Depew, 


HE abrasion testing machine developed by Harlan A. 
recently described is well adapted for determining the 


relative Ari ubrasion of tire treads, sole and heel 
stocks, et The method of test and some of the results reported 
in the original paper by Mr. Depew’ are here given, somewhat 


condensed 


Details of Test 





[Three specimens and a standard are weighed. These are placed 
in the four hold nachine, the suction is started, the read- 
ng the « te ed re track set in motion Every 
500 revolut $ " s stopped and brushed thoroughly to 
remove any loose abraded rubber which the rotating brushes and 
the sucti i la move W he the rubber slabs ire 
worn from halt \ ds through they are removed from the 


Standard Test Compound 








The standard test compound which is cured 90 minutes at 141 
degrees ( i pr $s 1s BE Vs 
Parts 
I 2 
He t 
Z XX 60 
\n arbitra il is ecn ive as the resistance to 
wea I this I 
Sample Data 
o 7 - >= 
: 3 = = ft ; 
; = 5 x — o> Sy = 
c eG Os == zs $= es A 
7 a J A= - x on om 
Star j ) 46.22 36.5 9.70 9.70 15 
N 13 ) 7 45,98 12.40 12.40 0 
N 6 $1.8 4.93 6.87 6.87 48 
No. 1 7 Oo 44 , 10 10.11 10 
Standard 72 ) 48.18 7 10.9 78 15 
No ; ‘ 7 45 12.83 1.4 8 
N 4 4 7 $3.0 35.78 7.22 6.4 173 
N 7 48 8.1 11 10.7 57 110 
re . its 
Influence of Speed and Pressure 
The test is not the number of revolu- 


independent of 


following tabulation 


tions of the track i : wi wv the 
Numbe 
Revolut A B 
105 146 
4 é 153 
am 108 160 
00 112 162 
167 
The resistance to wear is only affected to a small extent by the 
number of revolu f the wheel makes at least 800 revolutions 
Accordingly the wheel is usually run from 1,000 to 2,000 revo- 
lutions 


Effect of Pressure on Wear 
The volume abraded depends upon the pressure on the test piece. 
The effective weights of the holders must all be the same Asa 
wheel should be run with standards on all four holders, 
tour 


( he ck the 


angles of the arms adjusted until all 
Since the weight of the holder is about 


about 


and the weights and 


test pieces abrade alike 
inches, the pressure is 


area 4 square 


The pressure on a pneumatic tire 


3.2 pounds and the 
0.8 pounds per square inch 


tread is roughly proportional to the inflation pressure, or from 
‘Tue Inpta Rusper Wortp, March 1, 1923, 357 
2 Bulletin, Research epartment, New Jersey Zine Ce Palmerton, Penn 


sylvania 


2 


30 to 90 pounds 
There is accordingly no relationship between road con- 


The pressure on a solid tire is often many times 
greater. 
ditions and experimental conditions in so far as pressure on the 
rubber is concerned. 

\ few which the 
gave increasing wear as the load increased. 


tests in pressure on the holder was varied 
Relative volume loss 


when test pieces are abraded at varying degrees of pressure is 


shown below. 


Pressure—Lbs. per Sq. In 0.9 Lbs 2.3 Lbs. 3.5 Lbs 
Relative Volume Loss 

Compound No. 1 Sak eeeeesouns 1.21 3.92 6.09 

Cs 2 Deeckcnctetnsweee 0.93 3.19 $.77 

Comy Na 3 0.27 0.80 1.49 





The results show that the wear loss increases more rapidly than 


the pressure. However, the relationship between the volume 
loss and pressure is sufficiently near linear so that there is no 
serious error in choosing an arbitrary pressure and so that small 


the area of the abraded sample will not make a 


Variations in 
error It 


serious 


is very important, however, that the sample 
should be clamped squarely in the holder. If this is not done, the 


abraded area will not be a square, and the results will be irregular, 


Comparison of Abrasion Machine Tests with Road Tests 


The final test of any abrasion machine is a comparison of the 
machine tests with service tests. A considerable number of service 
tests have checked the 
typical example is a tire built with two tread sections of different 

The resistances determined from 
the volume of tread abraded away 100 and 175. The cor- 
responding values for slabs of the same compositions tested on 


laboratory tests remarkably close. <A 


composition relative abrasion 


was 


the abrasion machine were 100 and 164. 

The abrasion test by itself is not applicable for heel compounds 
of widely differing types. The abrasion resistance considered ‘in 
connection with the hardness, or the load at 150 per cent elonga- 
tion, will enable an investigator to appraise a compound with 
fair reliability. 

The area under the stress-strain curve is also of help in grading 
these compounds. It fails, however, as an exact guide. 


Comparison with the Loose Abrasive Method 
The loose abrasive method described by Sproull and Evans is 
this method rubber test 
rings are rotated several hours in loose 


being used by some investigators. In 
form of 


The volume losses are determined and the resist- 


pieces in the 
carborundum 
ance to wear is calculated. 

In order to compare the loose abrasive method with that 
described above, sheets of rubber were vulcanized and cut in two 


which were tested on the two machines. Abrasion resist- 


pieces, 
ances obtained on the abrasion wheel contrasted with the loose 
abrasive method are here given: 
Time Cure, Abrasion Loose 
Con rd Min Degrees C. Wheel Abrasive 

\ 75 141 106 108 

A - wee 105 141 120 120 

A , sane ‘ 120 141 129 132 

awa sae 30 141 181 222 

i ceteueasadenensn 45 141 260 344 

We snnccdcusnees ; 60 141 283 322 


The two methods, so far as this test shows, check qualitatively 
but it is apparent that the loose abrasive gives a wider spread 
between two samples of different abrasive resistance. If the two 
machines are considered calibrated by the above data there is no 
reason to believe that the figures from one would not check with 


those from the other. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Gravity Separation of Non-miscible Liquids 
By Thomas M. Knowland 


N plants where the various solvents are used in quantity, it is 
frequently necessary to make up from material on hand appar- 
atus for separating from water condenser mixtures of benzol, 


benzine, toluene, etc. This is readily accomplished by using a 


spare tank or section of large diameter pipe and locating the 











inlets and vents in accerdance with the following sketch. 
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Height heavy liquid leg. h,;—Height light liquid 
Gr. Specifie Gravity. 


H—Height of tank. hg 
h2—Heavy liquid 


Gravity Separation Apparatus 


The mixture inlet should be located at the center of the tank 
and the outlets so designed as to maintain the separating film at 
this 


two components to separate them from each other. 


If this is done, equal space is provided for the 
Assuming that 


same level. 


it is desired to separate a condensed mixture of liquids A and B, 


the following formula is used 
hs (Gr. B) h, 
where h, 


H (Gr. A + Gr. B) 


(2 Gr. B) 


Outlet for the lighter liquid A should be at the top of the 
tank and overflow for B at the bottom for maximum capacity. 
Both outlets should be of sufficient diameter to minimize resistance 
to flow and should be vented as shown to prevent siphon action. 
The heavy liquid leg is usually located inside the tank. 

It is very important that the diameter of outlet B be sufficiently 
large to cut down flow resistance, since this will obviously force 
the separating film toward the top of the tank. This displacement 
effect increases rapidly with liquids which approach the 
gravity, and for water and benzol amounts to an 8.3 fold displace- 


same 


ment for each unit head increase in tank pressure. It can be 
calculated as follows: 
Gr. B 
Film displacement h (in. H,O back pressure) 
Gr. B—G 


It will be seen that for liquids approaching the same gravity the 
adjustment is more critical and a deeper tank must be used to 
So far as capacity is concerned it is 
important to have a relatively large volume or diameter tank, 
since efficiency of separation depends largely on freedom from 
This is a factor which must 


allow time for separation. 


agitation due to the inlet stream. 
receive special attention with each problem of separation, since 
it involves not only the gravity of the liquids but their relative 
emulsification properties. 


Plantation Rubber Quality 
By O. de Vries’ 


The questionnaire proposed by Dr. O. de Vries on the occasion 
of his visit to America in 1921 sought to develop definite informa- 
tion on the working qualities desired by American rubber manu- 
facturers and their chemists. The conclusions drawn by Dr. de 
Vries from the replies received are indicated by his 
under the following headings. 


summary 


Rate of Cure 

As to variability in rate of cure it is pretty clear that the pres- 
ent state of affairs is satisfactory for the majority of rubber ar- 
ticles. In case variability-proof mixtures are developed, care to 
ensure greater uniformity in the preparation on the estates would 
become superfluous. 

For purposes for which uniformity in the rate of cure is of 
importance, special supplies from selected estates which prepare 
their rubber after the best known standard methods, regularly 
controlled by outside authority, would seem to deserve more at- 
tention than formerly. 

Testing Mixtures 

Special factory tests are of limited use for determining if a 
given rubber is suitable for use in a certain mixture and do not 
interest general testing stations. The purpose of general tests is 
to put into figures as many distinctive properties of the rubber as 
possible so that one can at once decide whether it has the combi- 
nation of properties desired for any application. 

Our present knowledge of rubber testing is still very incomplete 
and gives us only an insight in certain groups of properties we 
know. For example, the pure rubber sulphur mixture is very 
suitable to detect differences in rate of cure, but we do not know 
how to determine hardness on the mills, plasticity, flowing proper- 
ties, etc. Formulas at present given seem to be more or less leaps 
in the dark and our knowledge of why they should be used and 
what they teach seems to be very insufficient. 
will undoubtedly show the way. 


Further research 


Tensile Strength 
No trouble is experienced with tensile strength. There is very 
little interest for higher figures and all find tensile strength suffi- 
cient for practical purposes. 
Plasticity 

The opinion that plantation rubber is very variable in stiffness 
or plasticity and should, if possible, be softer than at present, has 
been so repeatedly and strongly voiced that due attention will 
surely be paid to it. Heretofore this point has been negiected. 
Manufacturers might help much by studying under scientifically 
controlled conditions methods for testing for such properties as 
stiffness, heating up on the mills, plasticity, tackiness or dryness 
after milling, etc. Only definite 
manufacturers have plantations an aim toward which to work. 

While and more plastic 
plantation rubber will receive due attention, we may expect that 


when wishes are expressed by 


the desideratum of a more uniform 
with plasticity the history of rate of cure will repeat itself to some 
extent. Manufacturers learned to control vulcanization more sys- 
tematically and to understand rate of cure scientifically, and this 
took away much of the trouble. They then learned to avoid trouble 
with variability by using accelerators. Manufacturers will learn 
to understand and test plasticity and similar properties scientifically 
and will learn to control masticating and calendering in a better 
way than at present. Much of the trouble will then disappear. 


1 Director of the Central Rubber Station, Buitenzorg, Java. 
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Special Types 


m the proj t I special typ such as Brazilian Hard 
slab rubber, etc., no important new light is thrown by the answers 


Thermal Properties of Various Pigments and of 


Rubber 
By Ira Williams 


The f llowing abstract Outiines t ruth rs pape 

Hot vulcanization 1 res caretu] temperature control f the 
article to be cured is in the form a thin sheet, it is usually 
sufficient to control the temperature of the heater or press. In 
the case of bulky articl t s not sufficient. Vulcani- 
zation is a function of both temperature and time, and this time- 
temperature relation t the center <« xv object cannot be 


controlled to advantage without a knowledge of diffusivities. A 


knowledge of conductivity is also useful studying temperatures 
produced, due to hysteresis loss in tires during use 
[wo separate methods were used for the determination of ther- 
mal conductivities. One of the methods gave the conductivit 

while the second gave values for the diffusivity. 


Method | 
e direct 
This 


covering a closed cylindrical vessel with the 


dire« tly, 


A cell method was used for determination of con- 


ductivity of the essentially in 


studied 


stock examined consisted 
>» material to be 
and measuring the water which collects when steam is passed 


through the vessel, the temperature of the outside being controlled 


temperature bat! 


Method II 


determination of the 


tant 


by immersion in a constant 


diffu- 
nductivity may be The 
Williamson and Adams,* and con- 
at the center of a cylinder 
uniform temperature. The 
and a uniform cylinder 


second method involves the 


The 
sivity c which c 
method work of 
sists in measuring the temperature rise 
subjected to a 


ynstant from calculated 


follows the 
when the surface is 
stock to be 
ybtained by 


studied is first calendered thin 
it to the 
uuple was placed at the edge so that it 
be rolled into the The cylinders 


measuring 34 to 1 inch in diameter were wrapped in aluminum foil 


rolling desired size. Before rolling the sheet 


into a cylinder, a thermoc« 
cylinder 


would center of the 


and immersed in boiling water [The temperature was recorded 


by the use of a potentiometer 
Charting Thermal Conductivity Values 


Should the conductivity of a stock be an additive property, as 





the filler is varied we should obtain a curve of volume per cent 
Table | 
Diffusivity and Conductivity Values 
Diffu- Conduc- 
sivity tivity MEtTHODs 
Snecihe Specif 45 45°~- DETER 
Pi ( y Heat 100° ¢ 100° C NATION 
Zin e 0 125 ) 0.00166 { ..,. 
Sulphur 75 0.00 0.00012 ¢ Cylinder ¢ 
Whitir g 0.901 0.0015¢ 0084 5 
Litharee : 9.25 0 ? © 00106 0.00051 | 
Lithopone ...... 3.95 0.115 0.00207 0.00094 } Cylinder 
Tale 7 “a 0.00116 { 00S8 | 
Antimony sulphide‘ ) 85 ( 077 0.00021 | 
Re »xicle 4 0.16 0.00175 0.00132 | 
Gas black... 2 $ 0.00164 0.00067 
Blanc fixe 4.35 114 0.00157 0.00078 } Cylinder and cel 
Dixie clay... 6c 80.2 0.00112 0.00058] 
Magnesium carh«nate U ) 0.00114 0103 Cylinder 
Rubber, smoked sheet, ) 
pale crépe, et¢., in + Cylinder and cell 
luding cured rv f 
ber latch 0.92 so 0.000€ 0.00932 | 
Cord fabric® approx 
eecess -e+ 1.50 0.324 0.00168 0.00082 Cell 


mate 


vicien at the 63rd meeting of the American 


Chemical Society, Birmingham, Alabama, April 3 t » 1922 
*Research Lalx Firestone Tire & Rubber Cc., Akron, Ohic. 
'Physical Review, 14, 1919, 99 
Contained 15.6 per cent free sulphur 

. rminations made on 


iPresented befor 


ratories 


>Value calculated from dete fractional fabric. 


plotted against conductivity, which is a straight line between the 
value for the conductivity of rubber and the value for the pigment 
used. Since the values for the different pigments are not known, 
we must obtain the curve by varying the amount of filler in the 
ompound. Once the curves are established as straight iines, the 
values for the conductivity of the pigment may be obtained by 
The curves assume straight lines 

values for the conductivity of the 
different pigments were obtained by extrapolation. The values for 
the specific heat were taken from the Landolt and Bornstein tables, 
with the exception of the specific heat of rubber and gas black, 
which was determined in this laboratory. 


extrapolation. 


In the following table the 


Calculation of Thermal Conductivity and Diffusivity 


of a Rubber Mixing 
Since thermal conductivity is an additive property and depends 
calculation of the value of the 
It is only necessary to 


upon the volume per cent, the 
conductivity constant is extremely simpk 
take the sum of the volume per cent of each material times its 
conductivity. Let us illustrate with a compound containing smoked 
sheet, zinc oxide, and gas black. Multiply each per cent, expressed 
as hundredths, by the conductivity of the corresponding pigment, 


and take the sum as follows: 


Volume Conductivity 


PiGMEN Per cent Conductivity X< Volume 
Smoked sheet 76 0.00032 0.000224 
Zine oxide 15 0.00166 0.000249 
Gas black 15 0.00067 0.000100 

ett. skcasnctedanhdbcamubensnndatasiinrndbedite “0.000573 


centimeter per second. An actual determination of this stock by 
the cell method gives the value 0.000572, which is even closer 
agreement than can be expected in most cases. 

The diffusivity cannot be calculated in this manner, but must be 

K 

found by the relation k — —————— Taking 
specific heat & sp. gr. 
values from Table I the specific heat of the compound is found as 
follows 





Per cent 
PIGMEN by Weight Specific Heat 
Smoked sheet 0.365 x 0.502 = 0.183 
Zine oxide 0.465 x 0.125 = 0.058 
Gas black 9.17 x 0.204 = 0.035 
BL. scdedaienberdriessdeiestendhs ondsesanhestheawes 0.276 


per degree C. The 
gravity is found by calculation to be 1.76 and by substitution in 
the formula, the diffusivity constant 
0.000573 
k = —————- = 0.00118 
0.276 X 1.76 





Chemical Patents 
The United States 


VuLcanizep Rupsper SOLUTION AND Process. A process of 
making a solution capable of passing through parchment, which 
consists in digesting a mixture of crude rubber and sulphur and 
a solvent at an elevated temperature —William B. Pratt, Welles- 
ley Hills, assignor to E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, both in 
United States patent No. 1,451,711. 


The Dominion of Canada j 


Process oF TREATING Ruseer with specially prepared accelera- 
tors. The stearic acid addition product of tri-ethyl—tri-methy- 
lene—tri-amine is referred to.—The Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of Charles E. Brad- 
ley, Montclair, and Sidney M. Cadwell, Leonia, both in New 
Canadian patent No. 229,671. 


Massachusetts. 


Jersey. 
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The United Kingdom 


RusBer Compositions. Compounding ingredients are mixed 
with latex to which has been added an agent to prevent prema- 
secure homo- 


York, N. Y. 


agitated to 


New 


mixture is 


1790 


coagulation and the 
geneity—E. Hopkinson, 
sritish patent No. 193,044 
RUBBER SuRFACED ArTIcLES. A vulcanizing rubber-containing 
coating containing fibers is applied to the surface of articles of 


ture 
Broadway, 


wood, stone, cement, etc. The invention is particularly applicable 


to the manufacture of rubber surfaced wood paving blocks.— 
W. Baines, 9 Fishergate Hill, Preston, England. British patent 
No, 193,137. 


VULCANIZING Latex. A solution of colloid suspension of vul- 
canized rubber in water is obtained by submitting latex to vul- 
canization with sulphur or the like under such conditions that 
coagulation is precluded. The latex must be rendered alkaline to 
inhibit coagulation by the addition of alkali as ammonia or a 
base as piperidine, or by the use of a vulcanizing agent such 
as an alkaline polysulphide. 
by dilution of the latex or by the addition of a colloid, as casein, 
which the final liable to be tacky 
Fillers, dyes, etc., may be added at Vulcanization 
can be effected in half an hour rise to 40 pounds and continuing 
half an hour at 40 pounds.—P. Schidrowitz, 57 Chancery Lane, 
British patent No. 193,451. 
ASBESTOS AND RUBBER 
talc and 


colloid 


Coagulation may also be prevented 


also renders product less 


stage. 


any 


London. 

Mica, 
mica, asbestos, 
colloid state in a 


Compositions. Residues of 


silicates are converted into the 


The colloid solution is subjected 


similar 
mill. 


to ultra-filtration, dried in vacua and molded under pressure. 
Fillers or binding agents such as rubber, resins, drying oils, olein 
and clay may be added to the silicate either before or after 
disintegration—Plauson’s, Ltd., 17 Waterloo Place, Pa!l Mall, 


British patent No. 193,520. 
COMPOSITIONS. 


London. 

RUBBER AND ARTIFICIAL RESIN Solid or liquid 
compositions containing rubber and synthetic resins are obtained 
by homogenizing the substances in the presence of a liquid which 
exerts a solvent of swelling action upon both ingredients. The 


preferred liquids are chlorhydrin, cyclohexanol, and a mixture 


of these. Homogenization is effected in a colloid mill. The 
dried products are cured in molds with heat.—Plauson’s, Ltd., 
17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. British patent No 
193,524. 
New Zealand 

RUBBER MAN FACTURE Same specification as noted in British 

patent No. 193,451 
Germany 


Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 









374.249 (March 31, 1921). vering volatile, easily ym 
bustible solvent rics. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited, ; represented by: B. Tolks 
dorf, Berlit 






ng plastic masses. Farbwerke 
hst-am-Main 

Method for making masses like gutta percha 

me Carlswerk A.-G., Ké]n--Milheim. 

Method for making viscous solutions or 

icetylcellulose. Dr, Fritz Pollak, G. m. b 


Method for maki 
Meister Lucius & Briining, H 


374.322 (July 30, 
vormal 
(October 4, 1918). 
Felten & Guillea 


375,639 


375,640 


(Octcber 21, Method for making viscous solutions or 





douch-like 1 from acetylcellulose. Dr. Fritz Pollak 
G. m. b. H., Berlir 
75.776 (September 2, 1922). Method for making an accelerator for vul 


Werner Esch, Miihlenkamp 5, Hamburg. 


nizing Dr 


CHINN MINERAL 


A pure calcium carbonate mined in Kentucky is prepared for use 
as an inert rubber compounding ingredient and offered under the 
brand name of Chinn mineral. 
a specific gravity of 2.64 


It is snow white in color and has 


MEETING OF CRUDE RUBBER COMMITTEE, RUBBER 
DIVISION, A. C. S. 


A meeting of the Crude Rubber Committee of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, American Chemical Society, was held at the Chemists’ Club, 
in New. York City, May 8, 1923. All of the active members were 
present and the work of the committee was planned and organized. 

As a compound to test for variation of rate of cure, the pure 
gum stock—100 rubber and 10 sulphur—was adopted. For the eval- 
uation of quality a formula containing 3 per cent sulphur, 30 per 
cent zinc oxide to 100 of rubber, and accelerated with hexamethy- 
line tetramine, was tentatively decided upon. 

M. P. Rose will take up the development of a break down and 
a swelling test. Dr. E. A. Van Valkenburgh will work on vis- 
cosity determinations, and determine the value of the zinc oxide— 
hexamethyline tetramine stock for test purposes. C. W. Sanderson 
will investigate the matter of selecting the most significant physical 
measurements for cure criteria, using the pure gum test formula 
D. F. Cranor will undertake to determine the relation between 
variation of different lots as shown in the pure gum mix, com- 
pared with the action of the same rubbers in certain practical ac- 
celerated mixings. The committee expects to have a definite report 
for the fall meeting of the American Chemical Society. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
Owing to its non-inflammability carbon tetrachloride has an im- 
portant use as a solvent for sulphuric chloride used in acid cur- 
g inner-tube splices, etc. Its use as a rubber solvent in spread- 


S 


ing work is feasible economically by modification of the method of 


onsiderable proportion of the solvent 
progress in this direction is ex- 


irying the fabric so that a 


can be recovered. Considerable 
pected in the near futur 


RUBBER COLORS 


made from coal tar intermediates, 
are furnished to the rubber trade in 


ORGANIC 
Organic rubber colors, in all 
desired shades for every cure, 
commercially pure 


base, 


two forms: as dye, and as lakes in which the 


color is set on a white such as blanc fixe, to any desired per- 
centage. The average amount of straight dye used is 1% per cent 
for all stocks, while that o lakes varies from 5 to 15 per cent, 


, th 
i « 


depending upon their strength 


TIDECO CLAY 


lay is one of the compounding ingredients the use of which in 


mixing increases the abrasive resistance of the resulting 


Tideco is the trade designation of a clay specially 


a rubber 


cured product 


prepared for rubber compounding. It has very fine texture and 
moisture content less tha ne per cent, will pass through 200 
mesh and is free of grit. 





YORK WHITING 


\ new whiting of 300 mesh fineness specially prepared for 
the rubber trade as a compounding ingredient is now being pro- 
duced in York, Pennsylvania. The mill is close to many rubber 


manufacturing centers, therefore freight rates are favorable and 


t 
render this whiting particularly economical. 


ENGLAND BOUGHT FROM US AUTOMOBILE 
tires with a total value of $3,301,073; Cuba and Mexico following 
with purchases valued respectively at $1,104,373 and $1,014,935. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1922 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1922 CHILE CONTINUED A GOOD CUSTOMER 
for our mechanical rubber goods, in November outdistancing other 


countries with a purchase valued at $85,897. 
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Book Reviews 
“RECENT PROGRESS IN RUBBER CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOL “THE SHOE INDUSTRY.” By Frederick J. Allen, A. M. Henry Holt 
gy.” by Philip Schidrowitz Ph.D r.C.S Benn Brothers, & Co., New York, 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 415 pages, 5 by 8 inches. 
Limited, London D. Van Nostrand C New York Boards, 4% by 


7%, 64 pages, 19. 


w five brief chapters the author reviews concisely the results 
| of rubber research under the 


ver, Mechanics of Vulcanization, Rubber Manufacturing Indus- 


following topics: Plantation Rub- 


Properties of Vulcanized Rubber 


find the 


try, Mixing Ingredients 


Chemists and rubber workers will author’s presentation 


of these high spots of rubber chemistry and technology interesting 


ind valuable. 


‘EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
tion, 1923 Published y the Exporters 
New York, N. Y Clhth ,480 pages, 6 by 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EDI 


neyclopaedia Corporaticn, 


& inches 


Approximately 1,500 pages of specific information of value to 


manufacturer are contained in this eighth an 


11,000 


the exporter and 


nual edition in which over corrections and additions are 


said to have been made As now arranged, there has been supplied 


comprehensive information regarding foreign countries, particu- 


larly with reference to consular regulations and charges, customs 


ri 
ul 


tions, ports and trade centers, shipping lines, cable rates and 


market conditions currency, weights and measures, 


lations, 





conversion tables, etc 





“More than a book—a service” is rendered in the publication 
of this encyclopaedia, as supplementary bulletins are issued twice 
a month and an information bureau service is available to each 
subscriber 
“FABRIC ANALYSIS CONSULTING EXPERT 

textile designing Published by the Textile 
Publishing Co., 2152-21 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Cloth, 231 pages, 5 by 7 
; : : F ; 

In this his fourth volume of standard handbooks of the textile 
industry, the author stresses the value to buyers and users of 
a knowledge of textiles from ber to finished fabric, and shows 


how a buyer may readily find out if he is getting goods as 
specified and how a user may determine what material and 

, 
weave will best serve his needs Particularly helpful to the 


users of cotton in the rubber industry are the hints on ascertain- 


ing weight, weave, texture, materials, strength, stretch, moisture 


content, abrasion resistance and porosity of fabri ; the testing 


of fibers microscopically and chemically; mechanical tests of 
varns for twist, count, number, take-up, elongation, regularity, 
and cleanliness; and the testing of water and the removal of 
stains. Numerous illustrations greatly elucidate the text 


TOMOTIVE MARKET.” BY WILLIAM I 
17. Pub 


Irvine Trade Commissioner Special Agents Series—N\< él/. ) 
shed by Department of Commerce, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. ( Paper, 64 pages, illustrated, 6 by 9 inches 


This bulletin is a very comprehensive survey of automotive con- 


ditions in special attention being given to the market 


United 


ported in 1920 are estimated as 95 per cent in number and 93 per 


Japan 


position of the States American motor vehicles im- 





cent in value, while American vehicles continue to outnumber 
those of European mak Tires, however, manufactured by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. of Kobe, a branch of the well-known British 
company, hold the lead, followed by the products of the Yoko- 
hama Rubber Co., an American-Japanese concern. During the 
last two years a prominent American tire company has become 
established in Japan, and is said to report a steady increase in 


roads 


bad 


average 15 


is short in Japan, due to 


The 


business. The life of a tire 
and lack of tire repair 


about 2,000 miles for fabri 


facilities and materials. 


and 6,000 for cords 


In this volume the author presents the results of years of in- 
tensive study of the highly developed American leather shoe 
industry. The methods, machine operations, and factory organiza- 
tion will prove of interest and value to the rubber footwear manu- 
facturers and The use 
of rubber in leather shoe making as heels, soles, and cement, 


and producers of rubber heels soles. 


and as rubber footwear is briefly referred to. 





“FACTS AFFECTING THE IMPORTATION OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Into Canada.” Separate monograph prepared by the Rubber Division, 
Department of-Commerce, P. L. Palmerton, chief. Published by Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Ccnimerce, Washington, D. C. Paper, 8 by 9 
inches 


While this bulletin sets forth Canada’s importance in connection 
with rubber manufactures, the country ranking sixth among the 
nations of the world in its consumption of crude rubber, it also 
indicates the leading part that the United States plays in this 
industry, our country owning 51 per cent of the $42,787,584 in- 
vested. In 1919 there were in Canada 32 plants manufacturing 
rubber goods, these plants being owned by 22 companies. 
“FACTS AFFECTING THE IMPORTATION OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 

into Mexico.” Separate monograph prepared by the Rubber Division, 


Department of Commerce, P. L. Palmerton, chief. Published by Bureau 
Paper, 8 by 9 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. ( 

inches. 

Mexico represents one of this country’s most important markets, 
as 97 per cent of all the rubber goods imported into Mexico come 
from the United States, total values for 1914 being $497,970, rising 
to $2,621,174 in 1922. Our country now exports to Mexico ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of that country’s tires, while Mexico also 
ranks high in her imports of our rubber footwear. With mining 
as the chief industry, Mexico is our best market for all kinds of 
our mechanical rubber goods, total exports from the United States 
of such products having exceeded those to any other country in 
each of the past three years. 


“DYKE’S AUTOMOBILE AND GASOLINE ENGINE 
ry A f “Dyke's 


pedia.” By A. L. Dyke, author of Motor 
Thirteenth Edition. Published by Goodheart-Wilcox Co., 
Illinois. Cloth, illustrated, 1226 pages, including index, 


ENCYCLO- 
Manual,” etc. 
Inc., Chicago, 
7 by 10 inches 

The thirteenth edition of this well-known and thoroughly com- 
prehensive publication appears in a new form as considerably 
enlarged, while the whole has been rewritten, thus bringing it 
entirely up to date. The work may be divided into thirteen main 


sections, one of these including the subject of tires. Many sub- 
divisions contain various sets of “instructions.” There are more 
than this while the 


carefully prepared index, with its elaborate and helpful system of 


four thousand illustrations in new edition, 


cross-indexing, continues to be an important feature 


“AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING MADE EASY: SHOP METHODS— 
Equipment—Processes."" By Victor W. Pagé, author of “Automobile 
Questions and Answers,” etc Published by The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., 2 West 45th street, New York, N. Y Cloth, illustrated, 


1033 pages, 5 by 8 inches 

This volume, prepared by one who in this and other books has 
made a special study of his subject, appears to be very compre- 
hensive. The many illustrations and charts should help to make 
it of great interest not only to the automobile repairman but to the 
manufacturer as well. One of the fourteen chapters is devoted. 
to a discussion of the subject of wheels, rims, and tires, the ques- 
The volume is 
well-indexed, and a supplementary chapter contains a number of 
useful 


tion of tire repairing being very fully treated. 


tables. 
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Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


Effect of Variations in the Sulphur and Hexamethylene-tetra- 
mine Content on Properties of Compounded Rubber.’ The com- 
pound chosen consisted of 100 volumes of rubber, 10 volumes of 
XX red zinc oxide, 2 volumes of carbon black to color the com- 
It was desirable to have a black 
-asily. 


pound, and the curing agents. 
compound in order to be able to observe the bloom more 
The sulphur content was varied from 10 to 4 per cent by weight 
and the accelerator content from '% to 2.2 per cent by weight. 

The results show that the stocks became non-blooming when the 
free sulphur content, calculated to 100 of rubber averaged 1.1 
per cent. A heavy bloom results with 2.0 per cent free sulphur. 
Therefore, to produce a non-blooming stock, the total free sul- 
phur added calculated cn the rubber should not exceed the de- 
sired vulcanization coefficient plus one. This does not take into 
consideration reclaimed rubber, which inhibits blooming to a con- 
siderable degree. 

Compounds with low sulphur content overcure less easi!y than 
those with higher sulphur content. At the optimum cure neither 
the amounts of hexamethylene-tetramine nor sulphur, within the 
limits of the investigation, greatly affected the aging deterioration. 
However, there is a rough parallelism between aging, deterioration, 
and vulcanization coefficient. It has been noted that low sulphur 
compounds reach their optimum cure at comparatively low vul- 
canization coefficients which would indicate superiority in aging 
qualities of low sulphur stocks—Harlan A. Depew. 


The Resilient Energy and Abrasion Resistance of Vulcanized 
Rubber.’ Determination of the relative merits of mineral and or- 
ganic pigments commonly used to increase abrasive resistance in 
vulcanized rubber. These pigments include zinc oxide, gas black, 
light magnesium carbonate, China clay, and colloidal barium sul- 
phate. 

For the preparation of vulcanized compounds of high abrasive 
resistance the following principles are suggested: (1) The use of 
a high grade accelerated basic mix, cured to the highest tensile 
consistent with satisfactory aging qualities; (2) the use in suf- 
ficient amounts of combinations of the two types of reinforcing 
pigments—a, a pigment which gives great rigidity and high tensile 
which gives high ex- 
tensile and 


and resilient energy, and b, a pigment 
tensibility. It should give some 
resilient energy; (3) these pigments to be combined in such pro- 
portions that the product of resilient energy and hardiness is a 
maximum; (4) avoidance of the use of more than very limited 
proportions of any pigment which does not give an increase in 
tensile strength and resilient energy capacity. Which combination 
of pigments can be used to greater advantage 
depend upon the abrasive results obtained and upon such practical 
considerations as the specific gravity of the compound, volume 
permanent set and the 


also increase in 


will evidently 


cost, heaf conductivity, hysteresis loss, 
ease of compounding and handling.—H. W. Greider. 

Hard Rubber and Its Application in the Chemical Industries.” 
General discussion of the nature and properties of hard rubber, the 
equipment obtainable and examples of its use in various industries, 
such as acid and chemical works, dyeing plants, the manufacture 
of food products, etc—A. C. Buttfield. 


Antimony Sulphide and Iron Oxide as Rubber Compounding 
Ingredients. The authors’ summary of results reads: (1) Iron 
oxide is not an accelerator of vulcanization in pure mixings, but 
antimony sulphide accelerates slightly. (2) In the presence of 
brown substitute iron oxide accelerates to the same 
antimony sulphide, the latter substance not being influenced by the 


(3) Mixings in which antimony sulphide 


extent as 


presence of substitute. 
is used possess superior strength to similar mixings containing 


1Presented before the Rubber Division, A. C. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sep- 
tember 4-8, 1922. 


“Presented before the Rubber Haven, Conn., 


Division, A. C. S., New 


April 2-9, 1923. 


iron oxide. (4) Mixings containing iron oxide do not age well; 
antimony sulphide mixings possess good aging qualities—E. An- 
derson, and W. M. Ames, Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, March 29, 1923. 136T-139T. 


Vuleanizing with Ultra-Accelerators. Rubber is mixed with 
the ingredients and ultra-accelerator but omitting the sulphur. The 
mixture is sheeted or otherwise shaped and sprinkled with sulphur, 
with or without other powders. The sprinkled goods are kept at 
50 to 60 degrees F. and the sulphur gradually penetrates and effects 
satisfactory vulcanization. The time necessary depends on the 
thickness and other factors. Excess or variable quantity of sul- 
phur is immaterial. There is no inequality of vulcanization be- 
cause the degree of cure is regulated by the quantity of accelerator 
present.—U. Pestalozza, The India Rubber Journal, 1923, 65, 238. 


Mechanism of the Action of Aniline and Its Homologs as 
Accelerators of Vulcanization. T. Kimishima, Journal of Chem- 
ical Industry, Japan, 1922, 25, 1141-1153. 


Technical Value of the Products of Dry Distillation of Serap 
Rubber. Yield of a 50 per cent fraction was obtained boiling 
below 200 degrees C., very volatile, easily miscible with common 
organic liquids, oils, etc., and having good solvent properties for 
rubber, resins, etc. This might be useful as a turpentine substi- 
tute in the paint and varnish industries, but the boiling range and 
unpleasant smell probably render it unsuitable as a rubber solvent. 

A. Van Rossem and P. Dekker, Chemisch Weekblad, 1923, 29, 
78-82. 


A Caoutchouc Bromide and a Direct Method for the Estima- 
tion of the Caoutchouc Hydrocarbon in Rubber. M. Pontio 
Annales de Chimie Analytic, 1923, 5, 39-42. 

Determination of Dry Rubber in Latex. The coagulum pro- 
duced by successive additions of sulphuric acid and alcohol is 
converted into crepe, dried and weighed at 70 degrees C.—H. P. 
Stevens, Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 1923, 5, 
59-60. 

Confirmatory Tests with Sodium Silico-Fluoride. 
vious tests, sodium silico-fluoride slightly retards the rate of cure; 
the larger the proportion used, the greater the retardation.—H. P. 
Stevens, Bulletin of the Rubber Association, 1923, 5, 114. 


As in pre- 


Rubber Coagulated with Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Hydrofluosilic 
Acid, Its Salts and Bifluorides. The only ascertainable effect is 
a slight reduction in the rate of cure.—H. P. Stevens, Bulletin of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, 1923, 5, 170-172. 

Vuleanizing Properties of Preserved Latev. There is no evi- 
dence to show that caustic soda preservative has a deleterious 
effect on the latex or rubber therefrom. Water extracted sprayed 
rubber was found to vulcanize very slowly, indicating that the 
rapid vulcanizing qualities are due to the soluble substances and 
possibly ammonium salts which are thus extracted.—H. P. Stevens, 
Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 1923, 5, 168-170. 

Mechanical Problems in the Rubber Indvstry. Discussion by 
the Manchester Section of the Institution of Rubber Industry.— 


The India Rubber Journal, May 5, 1923, 15-16d 


The Vulcanization of Rubber. Cantor Lecture II]. The Royal 
Society of Arts—H. P. Stevens, The Rubber Age, London, May, 
1923, 127-134. 

Stress-Strain Diagram in Tensile Tests of Soft Rubber. 
author has constructed an autographic charting device for record- 
ing stress-strain cures applicable to the Shopper testing machine, 


The 


by which the diagrams produced are always on the same scale. 
He also makes variable the transferring ratio between the power 
of the machine and the autographic device in inverse ratio to the 
cross-section or diameter of the ring. The device can be employed 
to draw hysteresis loops as well as stress-strain diagrams.—Alfred 
Schob, Gummi Zeitung, January 19, 1923, 235-237. 
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New Trade Publications Firestone Company Resigns From 





one See See eee ae ee Rubber Association 
n is at if ne < Pac vulcanizing equipment is being 
od by 7 IL | ' 1 Co.. 2405 South Main street, Los Announcement was made on May 18, at the Washington office 
Ans : mpany also specializes in autom« of Harvey S. Firestone, president of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
vile parts Co., of the company’s resignation as a member of The Rubber 
Sane ' 1. eneenrenen a Association of America 
lation entiited “Petentel.am and Practicn” and “Tende Meche The letter of resignation, signed by Mr. Firestone and addressed 
[rade Names, Unfair Competition,” have been recently published to A. L. Viles, general manager of The Rubber Association of 
a ilmeain Of t and trade-mark attorneys, at 277 ‘merica, very plainly states Mr. Firestone’s reasons for the com- 
nate Wow i [hese publications have been pre- pany’s withdrawal from the national organization. Mr. Firestone’s 
. vaaien toe sande etter, as published in the daily press, follows 
* , " ; 2 mailed to any intesested sender without “In behalf of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. I hereby tender, 
aon g for the attention of your Board of Directors, its resignation as a 
member of The Rubber Association of America. This action is 
Re “we R —~ Limited 212 213 . a ’ so =e taken nny uiter mature c mnsideration and with the greatest reluc- 
z oe i 7 tance [he failure of your organization te cope with the major 
London, E. C. 4, Eng 1, contains a special supplement tor the nee ae ? BAR Sige RES nh i 
stad . eta seoeiiens Midnite cae problems of the association, specially the crisis created by the 
; 4 Rubber Restriction Act, has impelled this action, 
yap \ t IN M Sundries Trade that was “In th ta all a gee SF rs : ' 
< pee mag nae stingy Tieng n the beginning this company called your atte ntion to the laws 
bbe ; ' sven Seuss, crecidue of und has ev er since rg d you to action. You appointed a commit- 
he R ° tee to nfer with the rubber growers We protested that this 
would be a waste of time. Months have elapsed—the rubber 
Muct . MASUR = growers have reported urging more strict enforcement of the 
' ‘ . the reader in a catalog jaws) Nothing has been accomplished. 


eling this would be the result, we have been doing every- 


ar ann) 5 m connection with thing in our power to bring about a protest to the British Govern- 
mp , ee ment through the proper channels available. We have not had 
H ARE ENDEAVORIN‘ your peration. We have had only your continued opposition. 

to secure st rdizatior n aid to industrial efficiency is th “Immediately after the failure of your negotiations with the rub- 
An s dards Comn tte 29 West 39th Street ber growers, the writer appeared before your board and asked 
\ yublication is indicative f this their peratior with the vork outlined by the Washington con- 
I uittee’s 1923 “Year Book” ference You unanimously refused and circularized your mem- 

mention o1 perating institutions TI (America! bership to that effect. You withheld from your membership notice 
Societ M he | 1 State epartment o! yf the fact that at the same meeting, in my absence, you were 
( ’ 5 t Mec! Engineers, Th unanimously of the opinion that Secretary Hoover’s suggestion 
S t f Aut nee! I National Association of f a rubber buying organization to combat the British monopoly 
Manufactu t >t f America, and The Rubb f rubber production ‘would be unwise and ineffective.’ Nor did 
\ sao : ‘ vise your membership that at the same meeting you ap- 


propriated $5,000 of the association’s funds to employ a publicity 
GERMAN TRADE JOURNALS MERGI igent to use the trade papers and general press to ‘quiet any mis- 
:; ' ipprehension’ that existed as to the Rubber Association’s viewpoint 


\ mer r f 1 A 
; ‘a : : the restriction laws 
eae Lie ey we rs ; The United States Government has recognized the problem as 
: l, aft g both our ice, prosperity, and war security, and 
ss ppt ited a substantial fund for the investigation of a safe 
ind es ce ot supp 


Phiec mpat desires to do ervthing in its ° or ft furthe 
EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS DURING 1922 _ sae comgeny ¢ lo everything in its power to further 
" , 1009 ¢ , , ' this worthy project and to continue the agitation for the repeal ot 

> } ¢ + | feory + nites ce 

















— J ss . ane : mp - ” — | si amma . . the British laws. We have been aware of your opposition, even of 
a hae , —- o. . ar Bes 014212 4] , .. your direct appeal to the membership to have nothing to do with 
a eo . os € “ ee i ve eae pdr - wis “ yur efforts, but whe n you employ the funds of the association—a 

a 3.9092 to $4.439 633 ubstantial portion of which this company contributes to actively 
. . heeealinn m $4.106.937 in ppose by sy ic and organized publicity our efforts to secure 
1921 $ $504 — ‘ . tetng ville repeal of the laws and better conditions for the rubber indus- 
ol S07) 465 ? try and the consumers of rubber products, there apparently re- 

. 9277 tw fer cur best customer for ™™ ™ ‘h ce } | - 
ontes aye 34043 casings. valued at. $3,301,073: “It is with great r gret that the writer notifies you of this de- 
Me $508,514 tish S Africa. at $456,330, led in sision. Especially in view of the fact that he had the honor of 
nes " a aaall uinite te the demand for g president of the ion during the reorganization period 
» ; art : re ee rT has always had in mind the high purpose for the good of the 
, ‘ | : lued at $462 Ol. x oe . * th. od industry and the American public it might serve.” 
mark Jay ,orw und Mex ulso took large F 
supplic f rubh ts es and overshoes. Exports to Eng- THE THREE LEADING PURCHASERS DURING 1922 OF OUR RUBBER 
umn g dries increased from $210,575 in thread were England, taking goods valued at $577,127: France, 
1921 to $343,127 1922, while the total exports of our rubber $338,339; and Japan, $117,871. Other countries who bought, on a 
thread, valued at $1,193,301, went to England, France, Japan, Ital; much smaller scale, were Italy, Quebec and Ontario, Belgium, 
Canada, Belgium, Switzerland and Spain —Commerce Report Switzerland, Spain and Brazil 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Booking Table for Bias Cutter 
HE booking table for use in connection with the Scofield bias 
T shear here illustrated consists of two let-offs for the wrapper 
and two wind-ups for the wrapper and the strips that come 
from the bias shear. 

The machine is driven by a variable speed motor, and the speed 
so regulated that when one strip is wound up the next strip from 
the shear is at hand. 

The operation of the machine is continuous. It winds the strips 
at either end alternately as fast as the shear cuts them and with- 

















Bias Cutter Booking Table 
Derby, 


out stoppage for changing—Birmingham Iron Foundry, 


Connecticut. 





Hydraulic Tire Lift for Tire Forcing Press 

A very effective hydraulic tire lift for handling solid tires in and 
out of a forcing press is here pictured in operation. 

It comprises a vertical hydraulic cylinder attached to 
corner of the press and carrying an arm that swings around the 
strain rod of the press, with the lifting hook directly in the center 
of the pressure platform. 


one 

















Hydraulic Tire Lift 


The cylinder pivots on the ram of the lift and the heaviest tires 
and wheels can be moved in and out of the press very readily by 
one man. The capacity of the lift is 2,000 pounds—The Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio 


Die for Tubing Tire Treads 
American practice to form tire tread stock by 
The proper design for a successful 


It is common 
means of the tubing machine. 
this 
matter requiring 
skill. 
illus- 


die for purpose 





is a 
considerable 
The die 
trated embodies sever- 
al important advan- 
namely: it is 
easily op- 
quickly 
size 


here 


tages, 
inexpensive, 
erated and 
adapted to 
tread by removing a 
key and 
change die. 
of high-grade 


any 


inserting a 

It is built 
steel, 
light 
convenient, 
economical, and can 
be used on any tubing 
-The Akron Standard Mold Co., 


unbreakable. 














weight, 
Akron Standard Tread Die 
Akron, Ohio. 


machine 


Bias Cutter Wind-Up Machine 


The wind-up machine here illustrated ig designed to rol] fric- 
tioned stock on shells after it has been cut on the Bolton vertical 
bias cutter. The machine is strongly built and has a direct motor 
drive controlled by a disk transmission to secure variations of 
speed. The tables are evenly balanced and move on tracks. The 
speed of the machine is automatically adjusted to that of the bias 
cutter and is under control by the operator at all times. 

















Spadone Wind-Up Machine 


In operating the machine, a roll of lining is placed in the lower 
racks and laced over the surface of the table to a shell on the 
back drive rolls. Either table can be prepared while the other 
is in operation. The cut blocks of stock are placed over- 
lapping on the bench and partially on the lining to pull the blocks 
with sufficient drag to eliminate wrinkles. As soon as one roll 
is filled with cut stock the tables are shifted, which may be 
quickly done without stopping the bias cutter—Spadone Ma- 
chine Co., 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Automatic Core Chucks Tire Mold Conveying System 
That the type of automatic core chuck here illustrated sets the \ system for transporting heavy tire molds about the vulcanizing 
pace for economy of installation, high efficiency and great reduc- room to and from the heaters is a necessity in any tire plant 
tion in equipment required for stated production, is amply demon- making a considerable output. In fact such a system is an im- 
strated ysothe portant factor, 
act that within reducing labor 
nine month costs and increas- 
its troduct ing production. 
51 factories wert The _ automatic 
sing it mold_ handling 
This t t system here illus- 
core was designed trated is known 
ma as the Palmer 
building 1 Bee System and 
tire and ght is represented as 
be termed installed in the 
sal , Pharis Tire 
as only é & Rubber Co., 
juired for a t Newark, Ohio 
It is only S This is one of the 
sary ‘o chang TIRE READY TO TAKE OFF COLLAPSED CORE TIRE ON CORE smaller types of 
eight bolts t mold _ handling 
oe , Operation of the De Mattia Chuck machinery and is 
by 3 37 by 5 capable of han- 
inclusive Thus. full efficiency of chuck and core is obtained dling the mold requirements of seven vulcanizers. Its use has 
Every automatic core k is interchangeable and may be used increased the curing capacity approximately thirty per cent. 
on any standa Iding machine The material and work The system is rectangularly arranged around the line of vul- 
manship th espond in quality to their perfection canizers. The travel of the molds is from the press seen at the 
oll eiais distant end of the table in the right of the picture. At that point 
A smaller uck known as the “Junior,” of the same design and 
construction, px lapsing of 20 base cores. It may 
be used anyw larg ick can be by simply remov- 
ing tw olts a ging ucks. One chuck only ts necessary 
for cores 27 by 3 28 by 4; 29 by 4 ind 30 by 5.—De Mattia 
Bros., Garfield, N 


The lapping wn 1 i npa g illustration 
s ed Iding goods whet pla p d flat 
boa ls 1 Ww 
The mac t g ume a com 
Pp l re l i | s v icKkets ea 
uil goon é ea ck with hand 
le and g ma \ widths of 














System for Handling Tire Molds in the Pharis Plant 


the tire containing the air bag is placed in the tire curing mold 
and proceeds by the bench conveyor to the vulcanizers, to which 
the molds may be deflected for loading. 

\fter curing they travel by the same means around to the op- 
_ posite side of the system where the cover is loosened and passes on 
up an incline to a higher level, descending a short space farther 
on to the general level, where it meets the newly filled mold 
Under the elevated cover conveyor portion just mentioned, opera- 
tors remove the cured tire, replacing it with an uncured one, the 





filled mold passing on to receive its cover, being then ready for 











a curing 
British Lapping and Measuring Machine —s 
cloth. It is also provided with a measuring cylinder and in Improved Devices on Recording Instrument 

measure the length of cloth lapped. Starting and The button which holds the chart in place on the Columbia 
recording thermometer has been modified so that the removal of 
the button each time the chart is changed is no longer necessary. 


dicator to 
stopping the machine is under foot pressure control.—Hacking 


& Co., Ltd.. Bury. near Manchester, England. 
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The new button works as follows: A simple quarter turn draws 
in the little metal clips, or fingers, and permits the chart to be 
removed. Another slight turn in the opposite direction pushes out 
the clips again and they grip the new chart firmly.—Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Mfg. Co., and American ‘Steam Gage & Valve Mfg. 
Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Fabric Embossing and Calender Rolls 


In the manufacture of auto top and imitation leather upholstery 
materials, calender and embossing rolls are used in finishing the 
goods. Cotton, paper, and husk rolls are also used in calender- 
ing fabrics before the emulsions and coating materials are applied 
to them. 

The illustration represents a paper combination embossing roll, 
section, built up with special paper in disks heavily 


partly in 





Perkins Combination Embossing Roll 


The patented spline which is an exclusive feature of 
Perkins & Sons, 


compressed. 
these rolls is seen in the broken section.—B. F. 
Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Mill Type Reflector 
A new reflector has been designed for rubber factory service 
on the mill type B lamp of the Westinghouse company. It is 
enameled with porcelain, the outside being green and the insid 


white, the contour assuring efficient distribution light. 


of 
This type of reflector may be attached to brass shell or porce- 


lain sockets by means of brass holders——Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Hand Power Stock Cutter 


A reliable cutter is quite essential in preparing tubed stock tor 
molding small articles in large volume, such as heels, etc. A con- 


venient hand power ma- 





chine of this sort is here 
pictured. 

In operation a_ short 
strip of the tubed stock 
is laid in the channel of 
the sliding table; a slight 
pull of the hand lever re- 
volves the circular blade 
through the stock; at the 
time the table is 
the blade 


Same 
drawn toward 
clearing the gage which 
thickness 








determines the 
of the piece being cut. 
The cut stock drops into 
a receptacle, and_ the 
balance causes 
blade to 


counter 
the table 
return to position for the 
next cut. 

With this machine one man can cut over 50 pieces a minute, 
all within two per cent of correct weight—The Mollart Stock 
Cutting Machine Co., Watertown, Wisconsin. 


and 





Mollart Stock Cutter 


Jar Ring Lathe 
A simple automatic lathe for cutting jar rings, hose washers 
and similar stock is shown in the illustration. 
The machine is built of the best materials and workmanship. 





Om 


Crossley Automatic Lathe 











a OD a ie Si 








The bearings are made of bronze and the spindle of crucible steel, 
as are the small gears. 

The machine will cut 8 to 22 per inch and has a capacity of 
One 


workman these 


The Crossley Machine Co., Trenton, 


110 rings per minute. can operate two of 


lathes at the same time. 


New Jersey 


Machinery Patents 
Dipping Machine 


This machine applies a coating of rubber to objects by dipping 
The 


utilized in forming nipples, finger cots, toy balloons and bulbs of 


them one or more times in rubber solution. process is 


medicine droppers on suitable forms, 





































































































Automatic Dipping Machine 


The machine shown herewith in side elevation comprises a 
dipping tank A and a form carrier B in the form of a polygonal 
reel, the two being movable toward and from one another in a 
vertical direction, so that the forms on the carrier may be dipped 
into the solution tank. To move the carrier up and down it is 
mounted as a whole in a vertically reciprocable frame formed 
by the cross-bar C and the shaft D, on which B rotates. This 
frame and carrier are raised and lowered by cables attached at 
each side of the frame and passing over winding drums at either 
end of shaft E. 

In operation, the forms are immersed in the tank to the proper 
depth, when the carrier motion is reversed, causing it to rise at 
slow speed. The tendency of the viscous solution to run and 
form drops is prevented by bringing the freshly dipped form to 
the top, and in this position the carrier is oscillated a number of 
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times in each direction until the coating is sufficiently set. Fol- $41,899 (December 27, 1922). Scle scraper for roughening rubber and 
‘ : ae ° lei uber soles. Zome G. m. b. H., Hamburg. 
lowing this the frame is lowered for a new dip on other forms $42.4 (June 24, 1920). Av .ratus to put molds in vulcanizing presses 
and the 1 is repeated until all are coated—James R. and to take the The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, rep- 
“ald - ‘ ol C Rubl “ | “i , ; resented by R. aorn, Berlin S. W. 11. 
Laidwell to the Seamless Rubber Co., inc., both of 373,676 (April 12, 1922). Standing calendar for rubber and similar 
New Haven, Connecticut United States patent No. 1,449,744. plastic masses \ vert Beecler, Malmé, Sweden; represented 
by Dr. Specht, H iw ourg. 
77 (June 23, 1921) Machine for stamping designs on lengths of 
— las ». rubber, celluloid or he like. G. Siempelkamp & Co., Krefeld. 
Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 
1,450,235 Machine for use in manufacturing tire tubes H. W. Smolk, Process Patents 
Cleveland, Oh r - ‘ . ° 
1,450,328 A tire casing mold T. Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The Vulcanized Rubber Solution 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in "Mass. rhis vulcanized rubber solution may be put to many technologi- 
1,450,481 Heated mold for plastic material. C. F. Burroughs, East Orange, . . . ot . - : = enifa 
assignor to Composition Machinery Corporation, Newark— cal = industrial uses and applied by a brush, pallet knife, or by a 
both in New Jersey. 7 spraying nozzle. The solvent employed is prepared by digesting 
1,450,747 Tension device for tire building machines. T. Midgley, amp . . ee . : 
den, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Fallo—beth commercial oil of turpentine with hydrated oxalic acid at or above 
in Mass atmospheric pressure at an elevated temperature. The product, 
1,450,794 Repair vulcanizer. D. G. Chandler, Racine, Wis after separating the acid, consists of a mixture of light and heavy 
1,450,944 Tire spreader. W. B. Ecker, assignor of 4% to D. B. Cheever— . : eee . oe 
both of Chicago, Ill vils separable by fractional distillation. The heavy oils boiling at 
1,451,025 Vulcanizing valve. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J. 202 degrees C. and above are highly efficient in dissolving sulphur, 
1,451,169 Apparatus t reparation « ads. 7. ille, .. : . . 
1, 69 ~~ a, Rg A yd — oo y em = rubber and vulcanized rubber, including ebonite, and may be 
Akron, Ohio diluted with certain of the light oils boiling at below 202 degrees C. 
$51,471 rming and securing gaskets ja overs oJ . : ¢ . . . 
1,470 — ,’ M a ome gaskets to jar covers. W. | In the preparation of the vulcanized solution the following 
, t ne ee ee ee method is employed. To any desired quantity of crude rubber 
1,451,611 Printing vulcanizer. C. B. Haughey, Council Bluffs, assignor from 5 to 40 per cent by weight of flour of sulphur is added to 
of to O. R. Edwards, Davenport—both in Ia . dee £ the desired o ~~ Thi _ 3 di 
451,679 Machine for attaching foxing. L. A. Casgrain, Beverly, Mass, form a proc uct of the ' esire consistency. 1s mixture 1S i- 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Paterson, gested, with constant stirring and heat, 140-200 degrees C., until 
1,451,837 Bead making machine. R. McClenathen, Cuyahoga Falls, as- solution is effected. Since the digestion is made at a temperature 
signor to Kelly-Springfield Tire Co at which rubber is vulcanized a solution of cured rubber results. 
1,452,379 Method and apparatus for building laminated strips. U. Haren, : ¢ —— *13 : 
iin Clk calame to Te Goodiich Co. New  -he proportion of sulphur is varied so that after volatilization of 
York City the solvent the solid product will have the desired characteristics. 
1,452.6 Wire assembling machine. E. A. Pigeon, Akron, Ohio, assignor Tha ps 7 . ‘ sje . . = 
to The B. f. Goodrich Co. New York City _ When sufficiently diluted the vulcanized solution will pass 
1,453,123 Mold for rubber mats, etc. L. M. Bickett, Watertown, Wis through parchment and is preferably filtered to remove any foreign 
1,453,175 Grinding machine. J. E. Perrault, assignor to Hood Rubber bodies that may have been present in the crude rubber. It may be 
Co.—both of Watertown, Mass . one . . ‘ 
i colored with aniline coloring matter or by suitable pigments. In 
, -s . the latter case the pigments are added after filtration; oth i 
The Dominion of Canada ns atte . we : pig a oe “ tration ; se 
129,683 Vuleanizing apparatus. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, they may » added at any stage of the process of producing the 
assignee of T. Midgley, ayy sng in Mass., U. S. A solution. 
229.877 Last, positioning device. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber : — “ . ot: - : 7: 
Tied be ntreal Quebec, came of i Glee On being subjected to heat the volatile solvent is driven off, 
New Haven, Conn. leaving behind vulcanized rubber. If the vulcanization of the rub- 
29,878 Vulcanizer. The weded Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, her ic . ste f anw canse . > gnene-teo 
Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Van Buskirk. Detroit, ati : incomplete a = the cure may be completed by the 
Mich., U. S. A. application of heat at a vulcanizing temperature when volatilizing 
29,978 Guard for rubber mills. I. Gaisman, Stockport, Chester, Eng- the solvent after application of the solution to the desired article— 
0.224 Mold for making rubber articles. W. A. Snook. Trenton. New William B. Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, assignor to E. H. 
Jersey, U. A. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. United States patent 
PF 
ae No. 1,451,711. 
The United Kinedem 
93,174 Tire mold conveyor. W. J. Mellersh-Jackson. 28 Southampton 
Buildings, Holborn, London; Morgan & Wright. Jeffersor -_ 
ag Bag Mag B Other Process Patents 
14,214 Mich, for tire casings, , Greenspan, 112 North La Salle street, The United States 
94.262 Mold for tir asings. A. M. Wolber. 76 Rue d Arts. I i,450,256 Process and apparatus for the manufacture of solid tires. D. E. 
vallois Selna, Pesace (Not yet accepted. P thin . Goodenberger, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
” i: both of Akron, Ohio. 
. 1,450,462 Method of acidizing rubber waste. R. A. Terhune, Fairhaven, 
Germany Mass., assignor, by mesme assignments, to e. Gaschott, 
. > : P Corona, N. 
Design Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 1.452.326 Method of prolonging the life of expansible vuleanizing cores. 
- 24 ant J . Tew, Hudson, Ohio, assignor to The rich 
838.433 Janu 4, 1923) Apparatus for making beads for tires 
a AR, Maschinen-Treibriemenfabrik Adolph Schwartz & C Co., New York City. 3 
serlin = ACO cawarts : 1,453,034 Method of vulcanizing tires. H. B. Wallace, St. Lowis, Mo 
276 (January 29, 1923) Vulcanizing apparatus for travel and for 
u ' +} vorkshop. 6 sob ling ie v stras< . . 
ee 2 Se SR Fh CRNTG, SOMemNNNCNE The Dominion of Canada 
$4 (February 1. 1923 Device for marking pr tic ti | 229,742 Molding of concrete products. W. J. Stewart, assignee of 
senate of Greventinn wteam tenaiiak Diiaiiastes Gass. J. Woolcock—both of London, W. 1, England. ; 
miwarenf | Peter A.-G., Frankfurt-am-Main 229,814 Method of making inner tubes for tires. J. Huebner, Detroit. 
_ . Mich., U. S 
‘ Febr ry 9, 19 Hand vulcanizing apparatus for vulcanizing 230.188 Process of snsiding rubber articles. F. C. Jones, London, Eng- 
efective e cover Fritz Schwarz and Willi Schwarz, land. 
St 
3 27 Septe r ] Device for making seamless rubber ¢ ods 
after the dipping process and with recove of the solven 5 Tni i 
Albert RBoecle Malt Sweden: Dr. R. Specht, Hamburg : The apie aoe j 
1,049 (May 1 \ Apparatus fe arm vulcs ‘ bher enles 192,927 Fibrous materials for reinforcing rubber, etc. A. ~ ury, 290 
in 2 ag ct FW. Maier Sch 7 i .. 59 be feney ” Orient Way, Rutherford, New Jersey, U.S. 
841.249 (Febr , : 4 f 4 P 193,207 Rubber floor coverings. Ioco Rubber & * Se Co., 
- (February 19, 192: pparatus for stamping shapes out of rub Limited, and A. Ryan, Netherton Works, Anniesland, Glas- 
er, leather, and the like. E. Bornhitter, Stromstrasse 5, gow, Scotlard. 
ape Disselderf. ¥ ; 193,770 Method of making goloshes. H. C. L. Dunker, 6 Kungsgaten, 
841,250 (Febrvary 19, 1923). Vulcanizing mold for heels, scles, and the Helsingtore, and L. G. A. Stibe, 122 Drottninggaten, Gelsing- 
Sweden. 


like. E. Bornhitter, Stromstrasse Disseldorf 


borg—both in 
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Activities o. the Rubber Association of America 


Restriction of Crude ‘Ribber Exports 


HE special committee in charge éf the crude rubber restriction 
T matter has been advised that the heavy shipments of rubber 

from the East are largely due to stocks accumulated before 
the introduction of the Stevenson plan and that measures will be 
taken by the British and Colonial Governments to stop smuggling 
and leakage through other sources. Also that there is no present 
intention of modifying the regulation plan. 

On April 30 the Federated Malay States Government adopted 
a new rule under the Rubber Act which prohibits the transfer 
of licenses or coupons except on proof of the bona fide sale of 
rubber covered thereby. In addition to this, licensed dealers in 
the East are now forbidden to possess any rubber in excess of 
the quantity for which coupons or export licenses are held. Any 
excess rubber held on May 1 must be reported to the government 
and cannot be disposed of without written permission 

Despite the strong representations of the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc., and of certain British manufacturers, the British 
Colonial Office adheres to the belief that restriction is still necessary 
to stabilize prices at a level sufficiently high to enable the average 
plantation to earn a reasonable return upon the investment and 
to encourage new planting and insure future supplies. 

The recent trend of prices would appear to lend~color to the 
Rubber Growers’ Association’s assertion that there is -an abun- 
dance of rubber to meet immediate requirements, It is by no 
means certain, however, that this will be the ‘c4sé in six months’ 
time, if American consumption continues as during the early part 
of 1923, 

At the annual dinner of the Rubber Growers’ Assotiation 
held in London on April 17, Sir James Stevenson said that if 
the committee’s calculations as to the amount of rubber required 
were wrong, it would not be necessary to repeal the legislation 
in order to deal with such a situation should it occur. This is 
further evidence that no immediate repeal is contemplated but 
indicates that any shortage will be met by the immediate intro- 
duction of further elasticity into the scheme, without reference 
to the stipulated quarterly periods for revision. 

The British Embassy in Washington has also advised the 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., that “the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has undertaken to give careful consideration to 
any evidence which the Rubber Association of America may de- 
sire to put forward tending to show the inadequacy of the present 
scheme to meet ‘the situation in the rubber industry by providing 
for the exportation of rubber sufficient, with the available surplus 
in the world’s stocks, to meet | estimated absorption while at 


the same time providing for a reasonable profit to the produc- 
ing interests.” 

The committee in charge emphasizes the following points 

(1) That the American industry should be influenced primari- 
ly by a long view, realizing that, with or without restriction, 
prices must range considerably in excess of those prevailing dur- 
ing the economic depression of 1921 and 1922. 

(2) That the Rubber Association of America, Inc., condemns 
restriction as an economic mistake, believing that, in view of 
consumption, prices will right themselves without government 
interference. 

(3) That from an economic standpoint it is to the selfish in- 
terest of British growers themselves to operate their plantations 
on a one hundred per cent basis just as soon as it can be dem- 
onstrated that the world’s supply of rubber is not in excess of 
the demand. At the present time the British are operating in 
competition with the Dutch, who are unrestricted. 

(4) That the investigation of rubber sources, present and 
future, by the United States Government has the hearty endorse- 
ment and cooperation of the Rubber Association of America. 

(5) That, with a keen appreciation of the interests of rubber 
manufacturers, the automotive industry and the public, the Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc., is doing its utmost to insure 
an adequate supply of rubber at reasonable prices, not only for 
present demands but for future requirements. 


Proposed Report on Claims 


\ plan intended for use only when a claim for adjustment is 
made to a dealer who does not -have adjustment privileges has 

een recently approved by the Jire Executive Committee of the 
Rubber Association of America. Under the new arrangement 
me form is provided for the dealer and another for the tire 
owner, both statements indicating that an investigation of the 
matter has been made. On the back of the dealer’s form the 
Standard Tire Warranty is to be reproduced although no offer 
is made in regard to complying with the warranty by making a 
repair instead of a replacemént, 

The principal purposes of the “Report on Claim” are: first, to 
insure, so far as possible, fair treatment of the consumer; second; 
to impress him with the fact that it is the manufacturer who is 
making the adjustment for him; and. third, to indicate that the 
transaction is being handled in a businesslike way, strictly upon 
the merits of the consumer’s claim in relation to the provisions 
of the Standard Tire Warranty. 

Copies of these forms may be obtained from the Rubber As- 
sociation. 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires, Etc. 





Pneumatic Castncs InNER TUBES Souip Trees 

_ ws . —_- a ~ 
No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. 

Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc Ship- 
Monte ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments 
BE, DEED ccasiecccccsvesescense 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6,991,118 3,017,511 2,090,737° 11 182,197 49,433 48,350 
BE TEE po sesecccccescsesesesse 65 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 11 173.748 46,664 $2,309 
65 5.523.095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7,189,552 2,970,696 2,938,947 11 170.904 57.640 60,711 
64 5,042,147 2,838,890 3,133,260 64 6,186,534 3,130,629 3,973.679 11 169,808 66,089 63,408 
63 4,834,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 $§,675,839 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
63 4,629,392 2,905,209 3.029.823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,438 
64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2.502,106 64 5,164,757 3,501,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82.767 66,797 
64 4,682,958 2,674,662 2.588.770 64 5,488,033 3,787,758 3,420,680 11 213,942 85.480 71,275 
62 4,964,976 2,733,134 2,379,708 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 3,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
59 4,599,208 2,656,942 2,934,079 59 5.732.125 3,411,074 3,825,949 10 244.061 77,221 64,570 
62 4,695,916 3,127,270 2,994,297 62 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 11 262,462 83,343 60,611 
60 5,224,387 3,217,987 2,588,639 60 | 6,771,958 4,039,202 3,001,697. 11 270.191 75,457 63,394 
58 5,670,601 3,865,726 3,322,637 57 7,740,945 4, 875, 414 3,828,315. 11 265,843 79,788 77,144 





=e iit ig sotl scoreseaty all Girew an and tubes tubes 


“Compiled by The Rubber Association of Americe, Inc. 


ion” and “Shipment” Raasee bs nome eb onion ms an Se oe, ay each report is made. Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month. 
"abes ail owne in. transit se or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 


‘acturérs.as a domestic s 
“to 4 warehouse brench, or .on 2 consignment basis, 
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Statistics Compiled from 1923 Questionnaire Covering 


the First Three Months of 1923' 





Reported Reported 
Manufac by 
turers Wh Reclaimers 
Also Recla Solely 
- , 
I $ P s P s 
Re ed rubbe 
und « ‘ 4.546.664 28,38 2 
> € 
‘ f ‘ 7 4 
ER t kK I { tf ‘ FA k 
k k 4 ALE 
Nur I | Sales \ € 
P f Shipments 
f ( ‘ tM f 
Rubber Use R Pr 5 
Ir 
re | ‘ 
Aut sbile i r 
gs ¢ 4 $ 8 
\ mobile and t r 8,006,584 7 
M e tires ( r 4 
B e tires (single $ g 
All other pnewmat es not : 
cw ere peci € 
S tires f motor < & 181.624 
\ ther solid tires 2 4 7) AGS 
I sundries and 49668 2.3619 
tals —Tires es ¢ 4 é g 226 
Cithe er pr t 
M al = rubbe g s 6.086 $24.192 2 
Boots a shoes 8.277.291 24.848.853 
Insulated wire and e inds 8.081 7.47 4 
Druggists’ sundric r surgica 
r ber goods ] Rf ; 2 6.8 
Waterproof cloth, clothing er sheet 
x 24,846 5.745.145 
Hard bbher a te 459 5 2.990.369 
Heels and soles §11,2 4.819.291 
Miscellaneous, not included 1 f above 
tems 2,393.4 9 gs 
Totals—Other rubber pr icts 138.797 78.752.123 
Grand total—All pr icts 195,097,842 $235,660,349 
INVEN RY Fr CR — RUBBER if NITED STATES AND AFLOAT FOR t s 
PORT MARCH 31, 1923 
Long ions 
On Hanno Plantation Para All Other 
Manufacturers 60,187 4,209 1.203 
Importers and dealers 14,933 1,60 03 
Totals 75,12¢ 5,809 1,406 
Grand tot On hand, 82,335 
i ng ions 
AFLOAT Plantation Para All Other 
Manufacturers 15,680 178 22 
Importers and dealers 28,733 303 177 
Totals 44,413 481 199 
Grand tota A float, 45,093 
Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 269; crude 
ber importers and dealers, 38; reclaimers (solely) total daily average n 
ber of employes on basis of third week of January, 1923, was 159,981 
lata represents approximatel 1) per cent of the United States rubber in 
" 





Sturdy Landing Gear Required for Big 
Airplane 


Special attention must be given to the construction of the land- 


ing gear of large airplanes, the Barling Bomber, recently built 
by the War Department, Air Service, at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, being a particular instance. This great plane, more than 


40,000 pounds in weight, has wheels of sturdy construction in order 
although the tires are lighter in weight 


to endure unusual stresses, lig 

1 automobile tires for a corresponding sized wheel would be. 
The of the Barling 10 

wheels, 8 large size, 1,500 by 300 mm. (60 by 12 inches) and two 


All 


type fitted with clincher type cord 


landing gear structure Bomber calls for 


or auxiliary wheels, 1,100 by 22 mm. (44 by 7 inches). 


wheels are ot the Palmer \ero 











Barling Bomber Airplane Tire Equipment 
tires. The wheel axle is four inches in diameter; the length of the 
The weight of the large size wheel is 150 pounds. 
Axle steel used on the main landing gear is specified as 130,000 
pounds square inch elastic limit. 


hub is 12 inches. 


Each “truck” of the landing gear has two wheels on the front 
The two smaller wheels to the 
fore of the fuselage are for the purpose of preventing “nosing 
Before landing, the pilot pulls a control, which lowers the 
front large wheels, causing them to touch first, the energy of land- 


ing being absorbed by long-stroke oil cylinders, 


axle and two on the rear axle. 
over.” 


The reactive force 
of the ground sets the airplane back on the rear wheels and tail 
These rear 
wheels are sprung by shock absorber rubber of the endless ring 


skid, on which wheels the subsequent taxi-ing is done. 


type 


Maximum Load Carrying Capacities for Pneumatic Tires (Pounds) 








RECOMMENDED as STANDA Pra e BY THE Executive ( 
ion 
; ( Cord 
I ra N Oversize 4” 4 
4 47 
4 4 4 5 7OL 
4 S ¢ om 
+4 *; 654 *7 OOK 
7 775 *1,004 ] 
7 *] 
, , 
On 
110 
i272 
130 
140 
‘ * Maximum load recommended as safe practice 
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Min. Inflation 
*ressure 
Pounds 


Pe] 





) 3,800 
) 4,200 
) 4,600 
) *5,000 

5,400 


4,650 
5,100 
5,550 
*6,000 
6,450 


a 
wn 
oO 
* 
* 
* 
bh ewWwwh, 


Higher load and inflation figures are only a guidance for users disregarding recommended limitations, 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Rugs of Rubber 


ow comes the rubber rag rug, with a whole list of points that 
make it a best seller in practical household goods. In appear- 


Grandmother Rag 


ance it resembles the very best type of rag rug. Even the 
knots of the old-fashioned rugs are simulated, and there is the 
familiar irregular outline at the sides. 

resemblance the rubber rug has 


it adaptable for 


In addition to this perfect 


distinctive characteristics which make severa! 


uses. It will not slide on tiled floors and it absorbs neither dirt 


nor water, but can be cleaned or mopped as frequently as nec 




















The Goodrich Rubber Rag Rug 


sary without the least danger of its bright colors being dimmed 
and without removing it from the floor. It will lie flat on the 
floor and its corners will not scuff up; dirt will not sift through 
to the floor beneath, and it may be had in colors that harmonize 
with bedroom, bathroom or kitchen.—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., 1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Air-Ball for Hand Tennis and Other Sports 


One of the latest additions to the season’s sports is the game 
of “hand tennis,” which is played with a 12-inch inflatable air- 
ball made of best quality rubberized fabric with seams joined 
together by special 
balloon cement and 
heavily taped. The 
fabric used is sim- 
ilar to that employed 
in the making of 





dirigibles for the 
United States Gov- 
ernment. It is spe- 
cially rubberized be- 
tween the plies and 





Air-Ball for Outdoor and Indoor Sport sorenonane by = 
special process. <A 
football valve is provided, and a small brass tube for inflation. 
The air-ball comes in four sizes. The 12-inch size is used for 
hand tennis, the game being played according to tennis rules and 
regulations except that the hand is used instead of a racket. 
The 15-inch and 18-inch sizes are for general exercise and 
sport, and the 30-inch size is especially adapted for cage ball 
purposes, where any number of players participate on both 
sides.—The Connecticut Aircraft Co., New Haven, Connecticut. 


A Spring Wire Rubber Tire 





A new puncture-proof, non-collapsible tire has a_ skeleton 
formed of closely-set arches of steel spring wire supported at 
either side on steel 
hoops, instead of beads. 


It has for an inner lin- 


ing one ply of rubber- 
and two 


ized fabric 


outside, the whole 


covered with a_ heavy 


tread of rubber resting 


in a channel formed 
of depressions in the 
The wire arches 


and 


vulcaniza- 


arches 
are copper-coated, 
in the 
tion the 


single 


metal becomes 











an integral part of the 


casing. No inner tube The Walton Wire and Rubber Tire 
is used. In a 33 x 5 


tire there are 260 springs of No. 11 gage wire, and in a 30 x 3% 
the springs are fewer and of No, 12 wire. The casings can be 
made for any vehicle, from a bicycle to a 10-ton truck, and can be 
retreaded two or more times, giving a mileage two or three times 
as great as that of ordinary pneumatic tires. Its weight and 
cost differ but slightly from that of the average pneumatic, and it 
is said to afford equally easy riding—James A. Walton, Inventor, 
5,007 Range View, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Pocket Size Typewriter with Rubber Type 
Quite the greatest novelty in typewriters is also the smallest 
ever marketed. It is called the Typen and 
weighs only % ounce. The letters are of 
rubber and are arranged with regard to 
frequency of use, there being ample supply 
of numbers and other characters. A self- 
inker rotates easily upon a special bearing, 
and as only high grade glycerinized copying 
ink is used, a drop will do the work of the 
day. Alinement is automatic, making it easy 
to write in columns or squares in bound 
volumes, such as ledgers, or on labels on 
bottles, index cards, envelopes, price cards, 
etc. The dial on the front and back of the 
machine is equipped with various devices to 
quickly locate, center, and down the char- 
A finger crotch used in operating can be bent to suit the 
hand.—Dr. Henry Wetherill, R. D. 1, 


Pennsylvania. 





The “Typen” 


acters. 
Emerson Phoenixville, 


Dust and Valve Cap Combined 
In a new valve-sealing device called the “Instanton” the valve 
cap and the dust cap are combined in one unit. Within the dust 
cap the sliding split nut, which is the valve cap, threads upon the 
valve stem and when the dust cap is pushed down as far as it 
will go two or three turns will bring the rubber washer against 
the valve opening. At the same time the pressure of the valve 
stem forces upward a wedge which spreads the split nut and causes 
it to grip the sides of the dust cap. The operation of putting it 
on or taking it off requires less than a minute—The Dill Manu- 

facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . 
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Hood Lock with Rubber 
Bumpers 
[he hood lock illustrated has two large 
ubber bumpers which are held tight against 
the hood, thus entirely eliminating rattles, 
it is claimed, as well as side motion of the 
hood. The lock is of the eccentric type and 
in be operated with one finger. A much 
stronger spring is used than is ordinarily 


} 


mployed. Tested to 50 pounds, it can be 


ljusted to any tension desired.—ldeal 


juipment Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Golf Bags of Flexyde 

en different types of golf bags are being 
l by the Marathon Co., 


( inv 
I ilo 


Cuyahoga 
These are made of “Flexyde,” 


‘ 191 nr ] 
ecla rod 


uct of this Company, which it 


is claimed will withstand much hard wear 





; } ] oy ly } rd 
ind. Can be cie sed eas y with soap and 
wate The bags are furnished in ten at 

+ lor ; 1 thr not 
ractive i ( n it! ind three po] 

models retail it pri c fre m $7 sf) 
$12.50 


Improvements in the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 


In the new G All-Weather tread cord tire the change 


in the semi-flat tread and 





n appearance is noticeable principally 

in the slight bevel on the itside edges, which causes the tread 
to meet more gradually with the sidewalls. A continuou er 
strip which anchors the bead to the carcass more secu! n 
is possible by other methods, it is claimed, is another special 
feature of the construction Still other improvements include 
reduced rim clearance, resulting in a snug fit of the bead to the 
rim, thus overcoming the possibility of the bead “rocking” on 
the rim; heavier gage sidewall rubber of a tougher compound; 


more rubber in the tread; a double molded process employed in 
the cure, and larger diamond blocks in the tread design.—The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


A Favorite Sport Oxford 
The crepe sole attached to any shoe makes a popular seller 
this season, but the oxford shown in the illustration has an extra 
style feature in the 
full crimp vamp, which 
shoe dealers are find- 
ing makes a profitable 
number.—The Preston 
B. Keith Shoe Co., 
Brockton, Massachu- 

setts 


A Softened and 
Toughened 
Crépe Sole 


In the 





Colombo Crimp Vamp Oxford with Crépe Sole 
crepe sole the manu- 
facturers say that they have overcome a certain harshness of 
material in the rubber, which offsets any tendency to break off or 
crumble under certain conditions. The sole is produced in two 
units, the under unit, or one nearest the shoe, being the heavier. 
This is sewn through the welt, a strip of leather being inserted 
to give firmness and stability. The outer unit is then attached, 
the two suriaces being softened with benzol and then welded to- 
gether to make a solid sole, the stitches coming only halfway 


throtugh—Normanr & “Bennett, Inc: Beston, Massachusetts. 


Rubber Pillared Air Cushion 


The special feature of the air cushion illustrated is found in 
the rubber pillars which hold it in shape and prevent it from 
“ballooning” when pres- 
sure is placed upon it. 
The effect is the same 





whether the principle is 
applied to chair cushions 
or mattresses, a _ firm, 
} 
4 


even surface being ob- 


tained and retained, thus 





eliminating the most fre- 











quent objection to pneu- 
matic cushions and beds Self-Controlled Cushion 

The acknowledged ad 

vantages of such air bags are that they are strictly hygienic in 
whatever form used, are easily inflated, and when deflated occupy 
little space and weigh practically nothing—The Self-Controlled 
Air Cushion Co., Limited, London, England. 


Special Feature Oversize Cord 

The special feature of the Mohawk Big Chief cord 
tire illustrated is its double oversize construction 
It has a soft elastic tough black tread 
in the Mohawk flat tread non-skid design, with the 
udded rubber piled up at the edges in such a@ way 
that broad road contact is secured and the @arcass 
is protected from water and dirt until it has de- 
livered the last mile. This tire -is produced in 33, 
34, and 35-inch sizes for automobiles and light trucks 
ind also in the larger truck sizes up to and including 


throughout 





gy CREME COR ry 


the 8-inch size. The manufacturers claim that mile- 
ges of from 15,000 to 30,000 on the original tread 
ire not unusual and that the tire is therefore in the 


Mohawk Big }js¢ of economies—The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 
Chief Cord Qphio. 


Two English Non-Skid Tread Designs 
The claims made for the Belgrave Three-ribbed and the Im- 
perial non-skid tires shown in the accompanying illustration are: 
That either is safe 
on all kinds of sur- 
face; there is mini- 
mum torsional strain 





on the sidewalls of 
either; they do not 
scour the road into 
pot holes, and they 
offer maximum pro- 
tection against punc- 
tures. The fabric 
employed in their 
construction is the 
Belgrave cord, which 
is not interwoven but 
is built up of parallel 
plies, so that there is 





no chafing and con- 
sequently longer life. 
Each layer, after Belgrave Imperial and Three-Ribbed Treads 
being impregnated 

and coated with 62 per cent pure gum rubber, is laid diagonally 
across the last, thus giving maximum strength, resiliency and flex- 
ibility and avoiding undue tension at the tread. The most minute 
gaging is employed to secute perfect balance—Standard Tyre & 
Rubber Magufacturers, Ltd, London, England. 
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Novel Bathing Accessories 


Pneumatic Surf Board 


A new article of interest to dealers and sporting goods houses is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It is a pneumatic surf 


board, of white 





rubberized fab- 
ric decorated 
in various de- 
signs with rub- 
ber colors, <A 
small pump is 
supplied with 
each board, for 
inflating it to 
about V 

pounds pressur: 
through a rub- 


ber tube into 





which is itted 
a hard rubber 
stopper. Inter- 











a . 
nal ribs hold 
flat. There are 

Rubber Surf Boards : het 

ne valves whicl 

might clog up with sand and no metal parts liable to rust or 
corrode. 


The advantages of this board over other surf boards are. ac 
cording to the manufacturers, greater buoyancy and less danger, 
both to the rider and to other bathers, besides the special feature 
that it may be deflated and rolled up into a light, compact bundle 


which occupies a space only 5 by 5 by 18 inches. The over-al 


dimensions of the board are 4 feet 6 inches long by 18 inches 
wide and approximately 3 inches thick. The total weight is 5 
pounds.—The United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


The Rubber Bandanna for Beach Wear 
One of the season’s most popular contributions in rubber ar- 
ticles for beach bathing is the bandanna kerchief, which is worn 
shown in the accompanying illustrations 


either as a cap, as 


~ 





Rubber Bandannas 


Two Kleinert Designs in 


as a neckerchief, loosely knotted. They are made of rubberized 
silk in very lustrous finish or of pure gum rubber, and come in 
solid colors and in a variety of designs—I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 





The rubber bandanna has been added to the list of Rand prod- 
ucts, of the Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., also, and particular 


stress is laid by the manufacturers upon the fact that the colors 
and decorations are fast. The designs are striking and the colors 
contrasting shades. The 
diving 


brilliant, the edges being bound with 
bandanna is used instead of a cap or tied over the plain 
cap, the ends being gathered in at the back of the neck or drawn 
around the head and knotted over the forehead.—Brooklyn Shield 
& Rubber Co., Brooklyn, N. 


Faultless Bathing Caps 
The bathing 

season are not only especially 

brilliant in 


caps of the 


attractive and 


coloring but they are more 
than ordinarily practical and 
there are so different 
designs that they make win- 
The 
Rubber Co. is of 

attractive 
dealers, in 
dis- 


many 


dow decoration easy. 


laultless 
fering some very 
assortments to 

lots, 


special with 


pictures of bathing girl 


price 
play 
heads for window and counter. 
The illustrations shown here 
give some idea of the diver- 
sity of the designs. Strong 
emphasis is laid upon the de- 
making 





dealers 


sirability of 
an early display and getting a 





“Yo. 657 _— 





Willi Not 





Another Snug Fit 


Slip Off 


before the va- 


Ash- 


local reputation for carrying an exceptional line 


cation season actually arrives.—The Faultless Rubber Co., 


land, Ohio 


An All-Rubber Bathing Slipper 

Among the many attractive designs of bathing slippers on the 
market, one which is being featured as the “Swan,” by the manu- 
facturers of “Fleet 
mands attention. It is made entirely of rubber, either blue or 
black in color, with white sole and white trimming bands of 
ornamental design. It has ro or laces, but comes up 
high over the instep and fits up rather snugly around the ankle 
so as not to slip off in the water. It comes in men’s, women’s, 
and children’s sizes.—Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Foot” sport shoes of many varieties, com- 


etes ° 
etraps 
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The Obituary Record 


Noted American Archeologist 


w the March issue of Tue InpiA Rupper Wortp a brief obitu 
ary notice recorded the deatl t Professor William Henry 


Goodyear, son Charles Gor inventor tf the rubber 
vulcar g process More extended referenc: vever, should 
e made to the passing away oi s 
vell-know a figure, tamous 1 
ony i ne ot a great 

nt t so through his ow 
remarka le ach verments if 


very different field of action 


Protessor Coodyear was 1 
April 21, 1846, in New Have 
Connecticut, and early evinced a1 
interest in matters connected with 
irchitectur and archeology, sul 
jects which he was to devote 
his life. He was graduated from 
Yale University in the class of 
1867, and then spent several years 


of study in Germany, Italy, and 


the East. Returning to the 





United States he delivered a series 


. Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear 
of lectures on historical subjects . 

in some of our leading cities, later becoming associated with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y., and still later, 
in 1899, becoming curator of the Department of Arts, 
Brooklyn Museum, New York The institution 
financed Professor Goodyear’s investigating expeditions in Europe 
during the years 1895, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1910, 1912 and 1914 


To show that plan instead of accident has been responsible for 


Fine 


last-mentioned 


the beauty of famous buildings was Professor Goodyear's chief aim, 
and his exhaustive investigations were to help present and future 
appreciation of the 
\mong his publications are: The Grammar of the Lotus, Greek 
Studies in Temperamental Architecture, History of 
Mediaeval Art, Renaissance and Modern Art, 
published by the 


generations toward a_ constructive past. 
Refinements, 
Art, Roman 
and a series of monographs on 


Brooklyn Museum 
ber of the Royal Academies, Venice and Milan; Architectural 


and 
architecture 
Professor Goodyear was an honorary mem 
Associations, Rome and Edinburgh, and the (British) Society of 
Architects; and also a corresponding member of the American 
Architects. He founder, in 1902, of the 
Anthropological Fellow of the 


Institute of was also 2 


American Association and a 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 


President of Portage Rubber Co. 


Mahlon S. Long, formerly president of the Portage Rubber 
Co., which failed and was purchased by the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., died during the latter part of Marct Mr. Long had beer 
in poor healtl some time 


With « ficials of the Hazard Manufacturing 
( Wil Pennsyl ’ ! ce the death, on January 
20, of Herbert Henry Ashley, president of their organization. As 
director fr 1&8 1923 sident from 1908 to 1919, and 


on . t vice pr 
vice pt 
as president from 1920 to 1923, Mr. Ashley was instrumental in 
shaping the policy and increasing the prosperity of the organiza- 
hich } closely affiliated. He 


tion with w 1 he was so was also asso- 
industries and institutions in his vicinity, being 


r ‘ 


ciated with her 





at the time of his death president and director of the fF 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre. He is I 


daughters and three grandsons. 


survived by 


Sudden Death of Veteran Executive 
superintendent and director of Gutta 


Toronto, Canada, died suddenly 


Street, general 


Limited, 


Charles B 
Percha & Rubber, 
heart failure on the evening of May 17. 
his post, as when he left the factory at his usual hour he was 
Street 


He practically died 


apparently as well as ever except for a slight cold. Mr 
had recently celebrated his eightieth birthday. A 
sketch, outlining the main events of his long rubber career, ap 
peared in the April issue of THe INptA RupBeR Worip 


pers« Mie 


Treasurer of Panther Rubber Co. 


William Bernstein, treasurer of the Panther Rubber Manu/‘a 
April 15, 1923 


turing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts, died on 


Interesting Letters From Our Readers 
Poinsettia Rubber Suggested 


To THE EDpItoR 

Dear Sir: Noting the great interest you are taking in 
substitutes I take the liberty of suggesting that it 
might be advantageous to see if the sap of poinsettias could not 


finding 
for rubber, 
be used 

In Florida these with great rapidity from slips stuck 
in the ground, and have a great deal of milky sap which appears 
superficially to be very similar to that of the rubber. 

We wrote to the United States Government on this, but thes 
took no interest in the matter, merely saying that no investiga- 


for this purpose. 


grow 


tion had been made of this. 
Eviot A. Kesier, Prestpent, Fawcus MACHINE Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rubber Production by Americans for Americans 

To THE Epitor: 

Dear Sir: I see that America is to produce rubber on her own 
She will be extremely sorry if she tries tc do so on a 
Still if they have got money 


account 
big scale anywhere in Latin America. 
to burn—and “a person in high authority” is right who predicts 
the employment of $100,000,000 of good American money to de- 
velop the Brazilian rubber industry—out of will to 
fellow citizens I strongly advise them to carefully study my book 
on “The Rubber Industry of the Amazon” and then follow the 
main lines proposed as closely as possible. 
Nothing can ever revoke the fundamental 
down, namely: (1) The 
rubber tapping centers on which food can be raised and 
will be independent of Para 


good your 


principles that I lay 


need of clearing and draining areas 


near the 
livestock fed so that the seringucros 


and Manaos for their food. The cultivation of rice must be a 
prominent feature, beans, ground nuts, etc., following as soot 


is possible. (2) Train the rubber tappers to hunt and fish, espe 
‘ially until the food crops come into bearing. (3) Give t 
reringueros weatherproof and healthy houses with land cleared 


round them not only to raise food crops but also for sanitar 


(4) Details are given of how cattle, forage crops, and 


be raised on river 


reasons, 


foodstuffs can lands along the banks in th 


upper reacl 


1es of the Amazon wherever rubber tapping is carri 
on extensively. 
H. Hamer Situ, Editor Tropical Life. 


London, England. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


May 25, 1923 

High Low last 
Fisk cim.... 1 12 AZ 
Goodrich com $2 31% 32% 
Goodyear pid. ‘ . 545% 54 545 
Goodyear pr. pfd 96 6 96 
Kelly-Springfield com 17% 46 46! 
rs) Se , ‘ 27 3% 27 27 
United States Rubber con 53 52% 53 
United States Rubber pfa ; W's 100 100 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of May 23 supplied by App-Hillman Co., Akron, Ohio, were 


as follows: 


Last Sale Bid Asked 
American com. . ‘ 7% 10 
American pfd. 50 50 
Amazon com. .... - . 2% 3} 
Firestone com - 75 75 76 
Firestone 6% pfd ; . 97% 97% was 
Firestone 7% pfd 94 94 95 
General com. 175 174 
General 7% pfd... px 9 98 99 
Goodrich 6%4’s .... ' 10034 100% 101 
Goodyear com. .... 14 14 144% 
Goodyear 7% pfd ‘ 53% 53 55 
Goodyear lst mtg. &'s : 117 116% 117% 
Goodyear deb. 8’s 104% 104% 105 
India com. ..... ‘ ‘ 96), ‘ 97 
India 7% pfd.... 0 or 92 
Mason com. .... 5% 5 5% 
Mason 7% pfd.... 37 36 7 
Marathon ...... 2% 2 3 
Miller com. .... ‘ 85 &3 85 
Miller 8% pfd... ; nr 103 102% 103% 
Mohawk com. .... ‘ : 17 15 18 
Mohawk 7% pfd 6514 65 67 
Rubber Products 20 7. 2 
Seiberling com & 7% 8 
Seiberling 8% pfd 65 60 65 
Star com. - 20 20 30 
Star 8% pfd....... £0 / 80 


Westinghouse Earns Twice Its Dividends 

The net income of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. for the year ended March 31, 1923, was $12,263,485. The 
dividend requirements were $6,033,428, so that over twice this 
amount was earned and more than $6,000,000 added to the surplus. 
Gross sales for the year were $125,000,000, which represents an 
increase of $25,000,000 over the sales of last year. The cash posi- 
tion of the company is a strong one, the current assets totalling 
over $106,000,000, and the current liabilities less than $17,000,000. 


Hood Rubber Earnings Gain 

Sales of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 were $28,180,007, compared with $25,239,603 in 
1922, $29,343,939 in 1921 and $27,636,490 in 1920. Prices last year 
were well below the level of 1921, so that volume of sales in ton- 
nage made a new high record. Net earnings available for common 
dividends were equivalent to $12.89 a share. 

Interest on the $6,000,000 of 7 per cent debenture. notes was 
earned over five and one-half times. Dividends on the $4,550,000 
of preferred stock were earned over five and one-half times. 
Dividends on the $1,000,000 of Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., 
preferred stock were earned over three and one-half times. 

The balance sheet shows a ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities of about ten to one. Accounts and notes receivable total 
$7,402,267 against accounts and notes payable totaling $1,303,535. 
Merchandise inventory stands at $5,670,087 compared with $7,644,- 
977 a year previously. Bank loans are only $500,000 compared 
with $3,585,000 last year, surplus $1,529,367 against $461,370. 

The plant is running at full capacity, and the product is sold 


ahead as far as the company cares to take orders. It is expected 
that sales for the present year will be well above the $30,000,000 
mark. 


Financial Notes 

The Ajax Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., for 1922 reports net 
profits of $26,537 after interest, charges and depreciation, in con- 
trast with a deficit of $177,920 in 1920, and profits of $2,201,267 
in 1919, 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois, reports 
net earnings of $631,631 for the first quarter of 1923. Net in- 
come for 1922 after interest, depreciation and taxes was reported 
at $2,585,579, compared with a deficit of $2,279,691 in 1921. 


New Incorporations 


American Cushion Tire Corporation, May 2 (Uelaware), $1,000 R 
rhistle; II. ¢ Hand; S. C. Wood, all of 65 Cedar street, New York City. 
Delaware agent, United States Corpcration Co., Dover, Delaware. To manu 
facture and deal in tires for automobiles, bicycles and vehicles of all kinds 

American Wheel & Rim Co., April 30 (Delaware), $1,000. C. B. Outten; 
S. L. Mackey; L. C. Christy, all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Service Co., Equitable Building, Wilmington, Delaware. To 
manufacture automobile rims. 

Apex Rubber Products Co., The, April 4 (Ohio), $25,000. N. O. Mather; 
L. A. Fassett; C. H. Lahr: G. L. Keller; L. A. Martin. Principal office, 
411 Terminal Building, Akron, Ohio. To manufacture rubber products and 
sundries, 

_ Bell, A. J., Co., Inc., May 11 (New York), $10,000. F. W. Fort, East 
Orange, New Jersey; M. Loprete, South Orange, New Jersey; J. Harring- 
ton, New York City. To carry on a vulcanizing and rubber tire business. 

Best-Ford Tire & Rubber Co., April 27 (Massachusetts), $600,000. R. W. 
3aldwin, president, 17 Suburban Ri ad, Worcester; T. J. Morrisey, treasurer, 
18 Bird street, East Walpole; G. E. Bradley, Upton, all of Massachusetts. 
Principal cffice, Millbury, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal in rub- 
ber and fabric goods of all kinds including automobile tires. 

Birmingham Tire & Rubber Co., February 27 (Alabama), $1,200. L., C. 
and R. C. Murray; W. F. Tidyman. Principal office, Avenue B and 21st 
street, Firmingham, Alabama. To deal in tires and accessories. (Formerly, 
Murray Tire & Rubber Co.) 

Braender Rubber & Tire Co., April 30 (New Jersey), $265,000. D. Z. 
Teselsohn, &5-87 Leslie street, Newark; B. F. Teitelbaum, 383 Communipaw 


avenue, Jersey City; R. E. Donahue, 25 Bathgate Place, Newark, all of 
New Jersey. Principal office, Curie 





avenue, Wallington, New Jersey. To 
manufacture, buy, sell and trade in and with rubber, rubber tires, rubber 
goods, etc. 


Colonial Tire Sales Co., The, April 20 (Ohio), $5,000. K. A. Feist: J. 
Glaser; T. H. Leaby; F. Drukenbrod; C. O. Weintraul Principal office, 
Canton, Ohio. To deal in tires and tubes 


Darcoid Coa., Inc., May 14 (New York), 1,000 shares no par value. C. S. 
Hayne, 369—69th street; M. V. Walsh, 2821 Albemarle Road, beth of 
Brooklyn, New York: J. C. Sneath, 2593 Bainbridge avenue, New York 
City. To manufacture packing, gaskets and mechanical rubber goods. 

Detachable Heel Co. of America, May 9 (Delaware), $1,000,000. P. D 
Benson; I. Stein; A. E. Claffey, all of 154 Nassau street, New York City. 
Delaware agent, Colonial Charter Co., 927 Market street, Wilmingt« n, Dela- 
ware, To acquire patents relating to rubber for shoes, wheels for automo- 
biles, wagons or anything relating to vehicles. 


Evernu Rubber Heel Corporation, April 26 (Delaware), $1,500,000. R. K, 
Thistle; H. C. Hand; S. C. Wood, all of 65 Cedar street, New York City. 
Delaware agent, United States Corporation Company, Dover, Delaware. To 
manufacture rubber heels. 

Frommel Franklin Tire Co., April 16 (Oklahcma), $10,000. O. R. and 


M. L. Fremmel; N. W. Franklin, all of Tulsa, Oklahoma Principal office 
Tulsa, Cklahoma. Te manufacture tires. 


Good Rubber Co., April 12 (Ohio), $10,000. W. D. Good, president; 
S. M Gceod, vice president: J. RB. Good, secretary; E. K. Good, treasurer. 
Principal office, Akron, Ohi To manufacture toy balloons, druggists sun- 
lries, mechanical rubber goods, etc. 

land & Graney Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.. April 20 (New York), $5,000. 


N. F. and F. D. Hand; P. C. Graney, all of 101 Liberty street, Utica, New 
York. Principal cffice, Utica, New York. To deal in tires, etc. 





Keystone Rubber Co., February 19 (Illinois), $5,000. R. H. Geier, presi- 
dent: C. C. Bower, treasurer; C. W. Ristaw, secretary. Principal office, 
203 West Lake street, ( hie uf Illinois I manufacture rubber cement, 
helting, hose, packings, et« 

Leno Ejastic Web Co., May 1 (Massachrsetts). $50,000. J. K. Lanning, 


president and treasurer, 108 Harwell street; J. Coldwell, 279 Locust street, 
both of Fall River, Lae er Principal cffice, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. To manufactt and deal in textile fabrics including cotton, wool, 
silk and elastic hoten. 

Miller Rim Corporation, May 4 (Delaware). $1,200,000. C. A. Cole, 
Hackensack, New Tersey; A. R. Oakley, Pearl River, New York; R. A. 
Van Voorhis, 77 Oak street, Jersey City, New Jersey Delaware agent, 
Registrar and Transfer Co., 100 West Tenth street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
l'o manufacture and deal in rims fcr artomobiles 
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I es R er Co., The, April 23 (Ohio), $10,000 F. E. Hill; J 
KK l is lr. 1. Sullivan; M. I. Pollack. Principal office, 
( cv I ictttre ru er products 
I a Pack ( May 14 (New York), $100,000. J. N. Todd: F. W 
( s; ( Met } ill of Palmyra, New York Principal office, Pal 
ra, New York I manufacture packing for engines, etc 
Rubber, I M ( rnia), $75,000. P. H. and W. L. Snider 
I W ead; I K. B t, a f I g Beach, California. Principal 
I I ( I eal in all kinds of rubber xlucts 
St. Clair-A Rubber ( Ma 19 (Michigan), $350,000. H. Schere 
ent; ¢ HH $, 4% resident; L. R. Kraus, treasurer; H. Miller 
ary Prir ff > J rson avenue, East, De t, Michigan 
anufa rhe g f sf the coat acle 
l il work, ¢ 
Spa R ( Texa $ 0 W M. Mass presi 
r . 2 ( es S. Newman, treasure \. Newmar 
y Ne Y City Principal office, For 
Nort Tex e Spartan Rubbhe Compa 
New Je 
Ss Diar \ ) l 0 ires a rue 
( W Ge We > a B R. D s I thee, Ker 
) I eS $ ill rubber pr ‘ 
Sube k ( I Apr ; Delaware S44 T. I 
~ ( 4 M ‘ a S t ce, Pe t W H 
Grant, Cleve 0 Le ent, Corporation Service ( I able 
B ng, Wiln t l ! Io procure contracts for the manufacture 
I \ $ $ ‘ ( H. A 1s 
YP. MM I es I ff I 0 
R Paint ( M De uy 
\\ 1 I ; Ss. B. K St 
‘ % y ( D q nt, Arl B. Mage 
I 1 ce i ] nds airnis 
\ 7 ( ) M. M. I V ar 
< \ \ I lphia, Pe v D ware 
\ f t ( ¢ Lx e, Wil 
t € tra ’ 
\\ W \ N J $ ‘ » W 
( | Ca W ( t 
retta a J Ne lerse Pr 2 
‘ l \ | ] St 
WW ‘ T ( \ } ‘ ) ” J \W ( t | | 
M I _ | W Ss t } Bellstedt P tt 
| ‘ o ( I eal s and tubes 


The Rubber Trade in the East and South 
Manufactured Goods 


Business still conti 
ordering deliveries of material in advance of deliv- 


ues active in most divisions and many manu 
lecturers aré 


ery dates. The usual seasonal decline in output is expected to 


begin soon. In mechanicals it has already become evident and 


amounts to 10 to 25 per cent 


Boot and shoe production is up to capacity on fall and winter 


The large spring output of tires and tubes has been curtailed 
by the big manufacturers in accordance with the usual seasonal 
decline lhe small tire manufacturers are still going strong, 
however 
Prices of heels 
are highly competitive and destined to 


Rubber heel output continues in good volume. 
tor manutacturers’ use 
become more so. The crépe sole is gaining in favor over the 
molded sole for sport wear. It is said that the production of 
crepe soles consumes four times the weight of crude rubber re- 
quired for molded sport soles. 

Weatherproof clothing manufacture is busy with standard goods 
and getting 


out samples of new light weight styles. 


New Offices U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


On May | the executive offices of the United States Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Inc., were removed from their temporary location, at 
342 Madison avenue, to the Pershing Square Building, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, N. Y. 

In its “40 years of serving the industry as reclaimers,” this well- 
known organization has followed a line of steady development. The 
ginal plant located at Shelton, Connecticut, was established in 
1889. In 
Works 
Buffalo, New York. In 1909 its capacity, then entirely devoted to 

In 1911 
This addi- 
tion has since been increased and in 1916 a third plant was erected 


for the manufacture of reclaims especially devoted to insulated 


1900 it became the United States Rubber Reclaiming 
In 1902 its various branches were united in one plant at 
the handling of shoe and mechanical scrap, was doubled. 


in addition was put up for the handling of scrap tires. 


wire. [n 1913 the company became known as the United States 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., which title it bears today. 


Hudson Tire Begins Operations 
Operations recently began at the plant of The Hudson Tire & 
This concern was or- 
ganized April 19, 1920, with a capitalization of $1,000,000, and it 
has secured approximately nine acres of land in the city of Yon- 
kers, with a view to still further expansion in the future. The 
present building, two stories in height, measures 220 by 110 feet, 
while plans call for an additional two-story construction in Septem- 


Rubber Corporation, Yonkers, New York. 


ber. The plant equipment is entirely modern, and all machinery is 
The rated capacity at the 
present time is 500 tires per eight-hour day. 


directly connected to electric motors. 

















Plant of Hudson Tire & Rubber Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 





goods. Dealers’ st f warm goods were much depleted during 
the past wi ter 

Manufacture lated yversold on heavy cables 
and ntinue x vire \ decline in demand for 
the latter looked ASé spension of building becomes 
widespread 

Productiot 1utomobile topping is active in keeping vith the 


utput of cars 


Che officers and directors of the company include: W. M, Dou- 
ette, president; H. B. Seymour, vice president and treasurer ; and 
] »yhn ] 
the tire industry for a quarter of a century, while Mr. Seymour 


Ouinn. secretary. Mr. Doucette has been connected with 
in addition to being editor and business manager of The Rubber 
{ge and Tire News and Tire 
viously associated with The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Trade Journal, was also pre- 


The Davidson Rubber Co., and The Plymouth Rubber Co 





— 
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President of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Arnold L. Scheuer, who was recently elected president of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York, N. Y., has been chair- 
man of the board of directors for 
many years and is fully familiar 
with the affairs of the company. 
He has long been a partner in the 
banking house of H. P. Gold- 
schmidt & Co., New York, N. Y., 
and a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. On the death of 
H. P. Goldschmidt, the senior 
partner, a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Scheuer was urged to accept the 
presidency of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Company. The Goldschmidt 
firm will be liquidated and as soon 
as this is accomplished Mr. 
Scheuer will retire from Wall 
Street and devote his time exclu- 
Siv ely to the Kelly-Springfield 
Company. 

Mr. Scheuer is a director in the following companies: Atlantic 
Port Railway Corporation; Bankers’ Commercial Corporation; 
Electric Boat Co.; Electric Dynamic Co.; General Ceramics Co.; 
Ivers-Lee Co.; New London Ship & Engine Co.; Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co.; Submarine Boat Corporation; Trans- 
marine Corporation. 





Arnold L. Scheuer 


Dunlop Organization Plans Tire Distribution 


Operations have begun at the plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation of America, Buffalo, New York, while commercial 
distribution of tires is being handled by dealers in New York State 
and a part of Pennsylvania, this section being designated as the 
Buffalo territory. Eventually Boston and New England, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and other important centers will be in- 
cluded in this distribution. 

At the Buffalo plant manufacturing facilities have been care- 
fully planned, and in every shop there is a duplication of tnanu- 








Airplane View of Dunlop Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 


facturing appliances. Under this arrangement delay is avoided, 
while production can, if necessary, be doubled almost over night. 
The property now includes 214 acres, of which a total of 1,430,000 
square feet represents actual floor space. Eventually 15,000 work- 
men will be employed. Officers of the company include: E. B 
Germain, president; J. L. Collyer, factory manager; and William 


\. Golden, Buffalo branch manager. 


Activities of Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


All previous production records are this year being eclipsed at 
the plant of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, Inc., 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. Sales for the first quarter of 1923 are 
40 per cent ahead of the corresponding period of last year, while 
a 24-hour production schedule is being regularly maintained 
at present. 

The following were re-elected at the recent annual meeting of 
the stockholders as directors for another year: Herbert DuPuy, 
Charles M. DuPuy, Seneca G. Lewis, George W. Daum and A. H. 
Price. 

The directors subsequently re-elected the following officers: 
Herbert DuPuy, chairman of the board; Charles M. DuPuy, 
president; Seneca G. Lewis, vice president and general manager; 
George W. Daum, assistant general manager; A. H. Price, 
treasurer; James Q. Goudie, general sales director; George W. 
Shiveley, secretary; C. G. Morrill, assistant treasurer; H. H. Sal- 
mon, purchasing agent. 

The directors also appointed the following as members of the 
Executive Committee: Charles M. DuPuy, Seneca G. Lewis, 
George W. Daum, James Q. Goudie, A. H. Price. 

Since his reorganization of the company in 1910 Seneca G. 
Lewis has served continuously as vice president and general man- 
ager, while the present official staff have, with one exception, also 
held since that time positions of responsibility. 


New York 


W. D. Schwartz, of the L. H. Butcher Co., 239 Front street, 
New York, N. Y., who is now abroad, will visit some of the 
company’s European agents. The organization specializes in 
chemicals and colors used in the rubber trade. 

Fred B. Peterson, crude rubber broker, with offices in the New 
York Cotton Exchange, 60 Beaver street, New York, N. Y., has 
served for several years with the various Wilson-Holgate com- 
panies abroad, including those branches situated at London, Singa- 
pore and Colombo, as well as others at Para and Manaos, in 
Brazil. 

F. W. Dunbar & Co., importers of crude rubber, are now lo- 
cated at 7 Water street, New York, N. Y. 

Keller & Christensen, Inc., crude rubber brokers, with offices at 
136 Liberty street, New York, N. Y., are representing A. Bendix- 
sen & Co., Limited, London, England, as well as doing a local 
business. Mr. Keller was formerly in charge of the rubber de- 
partment of the East Asiatic Co., Inc. 

Spencer-Hess & Walters, Inc., crude rubber brokers, announce 
the removal of their offices as of April 30 to 89 Broad street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The firm of Sheffield & Betts, formerly at 52 William street, 
New York, N. Y., removed their offices on April 30 to 27 Cedar 
street, New York, N. Y. 

D. D. F. Yard has been recently appointed manager of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.’s New York sales division, succeeding 
G. C. McCullough. Mr. Yard, who has been connected with the 
organization in various capacities for 12 years, will remain also 
n charge of the export sales department. 

Centralization and better working conditions for all departments 
ire secured in the new quarters of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. at 63rd street and West End avenue, New York. L. L. 
McClintock is manager of the New York branch. 

Eastern Notes 

New and more commodious quarters have been secured at 335 

Fifth avenue, for the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, branch of the 


Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
According to T. F. Webster, manager of the branch, the large 
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volume of business transacted by the organization during 1922 
bids fair to continue throughout the present year 


The Reading Rubber ( 


recently incorporated with $250,00 


capital, will locate, it was decided, at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
where the company already has a small factory \ plant has 
been purchased and equipped with modern machinery for the 


manufacture of tires, tubes and other rubber products. Samuel 


H. Bell, Reading, Pennsylvania lesse P. Stiles, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, and Frank C. Myers, Trenton, New Jersey, are 
officers of the c mpany 

Excellent prospects for the future are reported by the Pine 
[ree State Rubber Heel Co., Sabattus, Maine, manufacturer of 
rubber heels and molded goods. The output represents at pres- 
ent 15,000 pairs of rubber heels a day, while an increase in equip- 
ment by fall ntemplated. F. W. Hodges and T. D. Cowen 
re in chara 


Rhode Island Notes 


Every plant producing rubber goods or accessories in Rhode 
Island report itistactory business at present and encouraging 
prospects for an indefinite period. Following the curtailment of 
produ if ng a per“ d, stocks have been depleted to such 
an extent that the replenishing alone would furnish a general 


activity for some time, while even a normal demand is reflected 


in the improved situatior For some weeks there has been a 
noticeably increasing speeding up in production as well as material 
additions to the tor f employes by practically all the plants in 
this vicinity ind a steady call ts bemmg made by several concerns 
for more help. Skilled employes are almost impossible to find 
and unskilled labor is scarce even at minimum wages that a few 
years ago would have been considered a high maximum 

At Wo ket siness 1s very brisk at all the rubber and co- 
ordinate plants, all of which are calling for additional help, both 
experienced and inexperienced. Not only are these plants operat 
ing at pa é al are employing night shifts At the 
Alice Mill \ ocket Rubber Co.. women on gum shoes 





nd gaite met n gaiter ire being « spec ially called for at 
this time, while the Lawrence Felting Plant at Millville, which is 
under the n f the manager of the Woonsocket Rubber 
Ce is m need t me for the might shifts im all departments 
Men are also being ught by the American Wringer Co. at Woon 
s ket f r gene l bh vork 
Ir ( ny t < t r ru er manutactur re plants 
throug t ~ ¢ Nati il na Rubbe Lo. s tactory at 
Brist has et Y 1 Tull tire chedule with p ty ot 
vork, but tl sua 1 off incidental to tl cast f the 
vea has r i taiin t t tor ( ( lays i 
week in the departr ts, although the wire departments wil 
continue to rf rm Because ta reakdk ot one ot 
the la eng gy | ve for tl cal dering depa ment 
! act at section was closed down temporarily 
, ly in th ' ‘ ecessar ey ring was 0 g don 
Natiot \ r l stol las ant! 1 ed a 
ve-day week will be put into effect, with curtailed production 1 
hoe divisiot ] vire division will continue full time 
| et 
he Ar : I W socket, has beer ant 
ul k le Island on the of the re 
t d r t T he T ed ipital of the new ¢ rpora- 
t $400,000 preferred stock and 25,000 shares of common stock 
without par ut [The incorporators of the new corporation ar 
Edward H. Rathbun, Charles Nourse Cook, Sullivan Ballou and 
Henry Salomor f Woonsocket, and Robert J. B. Sullivan, of 
Narragansett The concern will continue the same lines of 
business. John E. Canning is secretary of the new corporation. Un- 


that of Quebec and Ontario, $125,026. 


totaled $1,518,932 


der the reorganization plan each stockholder in the new corpora- 
tion will receive one share of new preferred stock and four shares 
of common stock for every four shares of the old stock. The plan 
also provides for a bond issue of $450,000, of which $375,000 is to 


be used to pay merchandise creditors and holders of notes 


Dr. Burgess Director of Bureau of Standards 


Dr, George Kimball Burgess, who has been appointed director 
of the Bureau of Standards to succeed Dr. S. W. Stratton, was 
born at Newton, Massachusetts, January 4, 1874. He took his 
bachelor of science degree at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1896 and the degree of doctor 
of science at the University of 
Paris in 1901. He taught physics 
for 3 years at the Universities of 
Michigan and California before 
coming to the Bureau of Standards 

Dr, Burgess has been connected 
with the Bureau of Standards since 
1903, and since 1913 he has been 
chief of the Metallurgical Division 
He is president of the American 
Society for Testing Materials; is 
a member of the Divisions of Re- 
search Extension and Engineering 
of the National Research Council, 
and has served efficiently in the 





council as well as on the Board of 
\merican Physical Society 

He belongs to the National Academy of Sciences, the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington. the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, the American Institute for Steel Treating and the Iron 
and Steel Institute of Great Britain. He is a member of the Sigma 
Xi fraternity and of the Cosmos Club, and is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. 

He is the author and translator of several books on high tem- 
perature measurement and has made numerous contributions to 
physical and metallurgical journals 

During the war Dr. Burgess was a member of the first scien- 
tific mission which was sent to Europe to study applications of 
science in warfare and means of co-operating with the scientists in 


allied countries 


J. J. BLANDIN, ASSISTANT IN CRUDE RUBBER SURVEY 


In conducting the crude rubber survey which was recently in- 
stituted under the auspices of the Department of Commerce, J. J. 
Blandin has been appointed assistant to H. N. Whitford, chief of 
the section. Mr. Blandin has been associated with the Goodyear 
lire & Rtbber Co., 


served as head of that company’s Rubber Plantations Department. 


Akron, Ohio, since 1911, having formerly 


He has also spent six years on the Goodyear plantations in the 


[IN OUR EXPORTS DURING 1922 OF SOLID TIRES 20R AUTOMOBILES 
Cuba led other countries, taking goods valued at $196,391. England 
followed, at $188,146; Australia’s share represented $125.242; and 


Exports to all countries 


ENGLAND REPRESENTED DURING 1922 THE LEADING PURCHASER Of 


our pneumatic tubes for automobiles, taking goods valued at $246,- 
222. Mexico followed. at $167,733; Cuba, at $149,789; Argentina, 
at $141,640 


and Quebec and Ontario, at $115,878. 
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The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Manufactured Goods 


rhe last thirty days have not made any material change in the 
manufacturing activities of the New Jersey rubber factories. Most 
of the Trenton mills are still busy making tires, hard rubber sun- 
dries and mechanical goods. There is some falling off in the vol- 
ume of new business being booked as should be expected at this 
season of the year. Garden hose business, for instance, has kept 
up wondertully well notwithstanding wet and otherwise unfavor- 
able spring weather. Some manufacturers are wondering what the 
demand would be if dry, warm, spring weather had prevailed gen- 
erally since early April. There is no inclination, however, among 
local manufacturers to reach the conclusion that this increased de- 
mand should be met by any substantial increased manufacturing 
facilities. They are inclined rather to regard this unusual demand 
is due to various causes, chiefly the reduction of stock carried over 
from last year to a lower point than usual, and the desire of the 
jobbing trade to stock up at favorable contract prices lower than 
it may be possible to make for 1924 unless raw materials and labor 
osts show substantial reductions. Business in other mechanical 
rubber goods lines keeps up very well. The demand for tires has 
ot slackened to any appreciable extent and the same is true of 


other rubber lines 


Trenton 


The William R. Thropp & Sons Co., East State street, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, specializing in rubber mill machinery, has a 
new building in course of construction designed for use by the 
company’s electrical department. Electrical clutches, safety ap- 
pliances, ete., will here be manufactured. Joseph W. Thropp is 


secretary and treasurer 


N. S. Conover, assistant secretary of the Murray Rubber Co., 
has been recently appointed receiver for The Miller-Steiner 
Rubber Co., 678-694 North Olden avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 
By order of the court all the raw and finished material at the 
plant of the last-mentioned company has been sold, and also the 
machinery. Creditors have been asked to submit their claims, 
and the result of the receivership will probably be known in 
ubout sixty days. The company formerly specialized in the 


manufacture of mechanical and molded rubber goods. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, intends to 
create a separate tire division, as a part of the work of its 
plant, and will place O. H. Smith in charge as supervisor of 
tire sales. With the development of this department the sales 
force will also be enlarged. Mr. Smith has had much experience 
in this particular line of work, having been connected successively 
with The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the McLaren Rubber 
Co., and the Doss Rubber Co. 

Clifford H. Oakley, president of the Essex Rubber Co., says 
the demand for rubber heels and soles continues on a large scale. 
The plant is running to capacity and recently completed an ad- 
dition to take care of extra work. 

The Spartan Rubber Co., Yardville, under the factory manage- 
ment of Karl Kavanaugh, is running to maximum capacity, and is 
now considering adding additional buildings to take care of in- 
creased demand. 

Herbert W. Kugler and Henry L, MacGregory, who pleaded 
guilty to misappropriation of funds from the Globe Rubber Tire 
Co., are now being sued by that company—Kugler for $7,500 and 
MacGregory for $8,000, with interest charges in both cases. Kug- 
ler has paid back $12,500 of the $20,000 he was accused of having 
taken, but MacGregory, similarly charged with having taken $8,000, 
has not made restitution thus far. 


C. Edward Murray, Jr., head of the Murray Rubber Co., re- 


ported that garden hose shipments have been very heavy since 


the first of the year and that it is impossible to fill orders at 
this time. The company is also behind in tire and mechanical 
goods orders. 

The United & Globe Rubber Corp. reports trade as being very 
good. The company’s stock of garden and fire hose has been 
depleted by summer orders. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co, produced tires at the old prices 
until a few weeks ago, when a general increase was put into 
effect. The company has gradua!ly increased its force of tire 
makers, The brake lining department has been running to 
capacity for some time. 

\t the Trent Rubber Co. plant it was said that orders for tires 
and tubes had increased during the past month. 
sodine, in the United States District Court at 
Edward Murray, Jr., 


Judge Joseph L. 
Trenton, has upheld the resignation of C 
rent ] held th t f ¢ 
as one of the Empire Tire & Rubber Co. receivers, to accept a 
position with the Murray Rubber Co., after the former company 
iad become financially distressed ane 1 new concern was or- 
had | ’ lly distr 1 and tl ncer t 


ganized 
New Jersey 


The Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 202-214 New street, Newark, 
New Jersey, manufacturer of rubber bands, erasers, penholders, 
etc., is erecting a four-story building of concrete and steel con- 
struction with a view to largely increasing the production capacity 
of this well-known concern. It is estimated that the building will 
be ready for the installation of machinery towards the end of 


the summer of 1923 The new equipment will include a 


thoroughly up-to-date laboratory and other complete and modern 
features. 

Finding it necessary to greatly enlarge their factory, the 
executives of the New Jersey Chemical & Rubber Works, In 
Hillside, New Jersey, have recently doubled the capacity of the 


plant, and have been installing equipment for the manufacture 


of transparent rubber nipples. Operations in this new depart- 
ment began about May 15. Edward C. Nerolf is plant superin- 


tendent. 


The Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., Rutherford, New Jersey, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $265,000 to manufacture 
tires, tubes and other articles for the rubber trade. Walter P. 
Braender, founder of the company, has been named agent in 
charge. The other incorporators are David Z. Jeselhorn, Newark; 
Benjamin F. Teitelbaum, Jersey City; Regina E. Donahoe, Newark, 

The equipment of the Hardman Rubber Co., New Brunswick, 
was recently sold at auction for $18,000. The material and equip- 
ment was sold to Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, and 
Samuel Feldman, New York, N. Y. The Atlantic Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Delaware, purchased the hydraulic presses. 
The building was sold to another manufacturing concern. 


The Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Chamber of Commerce has 
urged the residents of that place to subscribe for $25,000 worth 
of bonds necessary to have the Tillinghast Rubber Company, of 
Stockton, New Jersey, purchase a plant and locate there. The 
plant at Stockton was destroyed by fire some time ago and the 


owners now have decided to locate elsewhere. 





SUMMER MEETING OF THE S. A. E. 


The summer meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held at Spring Lake, New Jersey, June 19 to 23. An 
interesting paper on the “Aircushion,” or “Balloon,” and “Dough- 
nut” tire, as it is sometimes called, will be read by James E 
Hale of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
tests will be made with cars equipped with U. S., Goodrich, Good- 


Demonstrations and 


year, Firestone, and Fisk tires of the new type 
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The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 
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added to the $83,000,000 which 
represents the approximate cost of tires and tubes for the old car 
ng in New England, makes a grand total of $119,120,000 
lume of sales would make it necessary to extend existing 
England more than 150 per cent n 


$36,120,000. The latter figure 


tire plant facilities in New 
order to meet the demands of New England automobile owner 
automobile manufacturers using in the sam 
proportion as at present the tire products of this section 

[f we assume that of the approximately 1,800,000 tires now being 
made in New England each year 800,000, or almost one-half, ar 
eing sold for use in this territory, which perhaps is a high es 
timate, it is apparent that after deducting 35 per cent as a fait 
more than 


estimate of thi 
$35,000,000 of New England money is going every year to section 
of the country other than New England, principally to Ohio, just 
n this one commodity of automobile tires, with probably $4,000, 


jobbers’ and retailers’ commissions, 


000 or $5,000,000 more for inner tubes. 

The New England tire industry does ‘not measure up to New 
England tire requirements, and it is regarded as inconceivable 
that this section, which long led the American rubber industry 
should surrender the tire field to Ohio without a struggle, and 


t 


co-operative advertising campaign t 


le Suggests an intensive 
emphasize the advantages of New England tires for New 
I glanders 
Boston 
\lthough rubber insulation played an important part in_ the 


many labor saving electrical devices of numerous makes shown at 


he Hom 
\pril 21 to May 5, the Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, 


Beautiful Exposition held at Mechanics Building from 





Massachusetts, was the only rubber trade exhibitor. This firm 





ractive display of Stedman naturized flooring with til 


treads, bath and drain mats 


he Boston Shoe Trades Club has voted favorably on the pr« 
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nd West Barrington, Rhode Island, is now connected with the 
Mills, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island 
he employes of the Boston Woven 
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The annual May party of t 
lose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, was held in Elks Hall, Centra 
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Square, on May 18 A bright entertainment, refreshments and 
dancing were much enjoyed by the large number of employes and 
guests present. The party was held under the auspices of the 
Mutual Benefit Society. 


An Attorney for the Hood Rubber Co. 


\n attorney to care for legal, patent, and miscellaneous execu- 
tive work has become an essential member of the office staff of 
many jeading rubber goods manufacturers. Such matters affecting 
the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, are in the 
capable hands of Edmund Stanley Kochersperger. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 31, 1883, he was 
educated in the Hopkins Grammar School, Dean Academy, and 
was graduated from Yale University in 1906 and from Harvard 
law School in 1910. Immediately he began the general practice 
of law with the well-known firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

\fter seven years’ experience in this office he took charge of 
the legal matters of the American Optical Co., Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1918 went in a similar capacity to the Hood 
Rubber Co., where he is now located and devoting much attention 
to taxation matters. 

Mr. Kochersperger is a member of the Rubber Association of 
\merica, American Economic Association, Academy of Political 
and Social Science, American Academy of Political Science, and in 


1920 was nominated a member of the executive committee of the 


Safe Roads Federation of Massachusetts by the Associated In 
dustries of Massachusetts. The object of this federation is to 


duce highway accidents through education and arousing public 
ys and fraternities include tl Klihu Club, 





sentiment. His cl 


Alpha Delta Phi, and Phi Delta Phi 


President of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 




















George M. Stadelman, who in April was elected president 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubl ( Akron, Ohi succeeding 
EK. ¢ Wilmer ow chairm: of the 
, of directors. has the unusu 
1 1 ri : n 
( nly » business conne 
i v-1 rs in the rul 
lustry, t e of whi 
n ce ed t ( ] sales 
\ i\ ‘ Win Min yt 
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1M n & Wright: ‘( 
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901 Goody« ( 
George M. Stadelman r tl lid tir¢ les depa 
_ Mm 
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ted te nr Ss é ti 
es ting < mitt 
Mr. Stadel election places the dire of Goodye 
rs in the hands of an active, experienced and prominent 
n who is 1 nsible for the successful merchandising 
methods of th r company for a score of years and will 
1 the firm’s well established policies in this « ion. 
PNeumMAtTic Tires,” By Henry C. Pearson. AN ENCYCLO 
ped of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and 


processes 


The. Rubber Trade in Ohio 
Manufactured Goods 

A general survey of the rubber business at the end of May 
shows a slight reduction in tire output on the part of some of the 
factories, while every other branch of the industry in Ohio con- 
tinues at peak and promises to remain so for the remainder of the 
summer. 

The reduction in output has not been in excess of 10 per cent 
of production as far as Akron is concerned. It is estimated that 
the district is now producing between 100,000 and 102,000 tires 
a day, as compared with 112,000 made at the peak. The first re- 
duction in output was due to a decrease in demand for original 
equipment on the part of the automobile makers, but during the 
latter part of the month the manufacturers felt a lull in the de- 
mand from tire dealers, because of the constant adverse weather 
itions. The dealers’ shelves were filled with tires, and it was 





expected that May would see the opening of the motoring season 
with a constant demand for tires and replacement orders. Now 
every indication points to June as the opening season, when the 
demand for tires will immediately increas« It is this demand 
that will consume the surplus tires which are in the hands of the 
manufacturers and the dealers. This surplus is estimated to be 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 tires above normal, but there are 
no fears of these not being used up in a very few months 

The footwear business has closed the most successful season ex- 
perienced for many years, as every condition was propitious. The 
farmers are prosperous; mines and forests are being operated at a 
high rate, with a consequent demand for rubber footwear of all 
the part of 





n 


kinds. This demand was coupled with low stocks or 
the dealers, and it is not unlikely that from now on footwear 
departments will be gradually adding men as they can be obtained. 


The specialty manufacturers report that the parks and all 


recreational places are preparing for a banner year, and are there- 
fore stocking up heavier than ever with balloons and other rubber 
ilties. Mechanical goods are in the same active demand as 


speck 


reported a month ago, with every prospect of increasing business 


rather than decreasing. The hard rubber business is replacing 

uutomobile parts with radio telephone business, and every indica- 

tion points to a good half year. Reclaimers are also reporting a 
Ss T ct \ ] usiness 
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showing in Was ude 1922, when approximately 73 cents erected. At the Charleston plant litharge and red lead are now 
was shown as ea mm stock being produced 

The company’s general offices are int the Keith Building, Cleve- 
Akron’s Tire Production land, Ohio. Other executives of the organization include L. E 

At the | 5 met ; t the Goodyear plant at Akros Wemple, vice president; and H. J. Hayden, secretary and treas- 
5 the igl 32,000 tires a day, although combined “**™ 
Goodyear production \ lifornia and Canada is 42,00 Seiberling Report Encouraging 
ires per day D & e <4 period this month Goodyear According to the report made March 12 at the annual meeting 
produced th are 7 , aga Mrs ety oe "of the stockholders of The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
ae pei » eg “ A . ‘aoe 2 3 pNesmuenevaae ak the company’s sales for 1922 totaled $3,845,779.55, while the net 
i: a ie profits are estimated at $56,878.87. These figures are considered 
day's productiot of the company was 09/0 especially encouraging as during the period under consideration 

On this day, 48,592 tires were made at the Akron plant, 8,837 es oe “ps ote . 

the Calif s a aed alien an aul tire prices in general reached a very low level 

; sos ‘ ar 978 a With the exception of the appointment of B. O. Etling as a 

added 6,584 Phe m te ' . a ; director, succeeding George W. Crouse, no change has been made 

it was completed with just eee Pag gram in the company’s executive personnel, which now includes the 

would have bee quire nplete the same number of tires Stenson , 

t} er ‘ rs ’ { 7 1 tl ] iti 1 ‘ its yants . . " . 

mad 1,029.797 ti | ired vith 910.714 to Noe I £1920 Pens . rsa ae mereaining - - bicage 
ot <igatiatiee on . asnane 1. L. Post, W. A. M. Vaughan, B. O. Etling and George 17 

The Akron plant 800,526 tires as compared with 842,7 Bishop 

Pp . - d : ms . , ee 31000 ¢ - —" Executive Officers: F. A. Seiberling, president; C. W. Seiber- 
‘. “e te : 4 . yew : be = . heii Ru * ling, vice pre sid nt in charge of purchases; W. S. Wolfe, vice 

alae “gy 4 Nt tees in ens Sn Cl president in charge of production; H. L. Post, vice president il 
sich Ci Be od of 20000: General Tire °?4"8' f sales; W. E. Palm secretary; W. A. M. Vaughan 
& R er ( ( 1 (0K the Seihe ne Rubber Co., in the eens 

eig d 1 80 lire & Rubber ( ipproximat An Expert in Rubber Chemistry 
SOO Ss el | \ r Lo ipproximat 1.000 tires : ; } ; ; 

: wre ; on SE ag AE a te Robert ( Hartong emist and manutacturer of chemica 

ro — — ; ons rv diet rt se 329 tomes ters in 2 ducts, was born July 31 1886, in Burghill, Ohio. He attended 
io xO . oat dk elie Gn Goel Scio College and in 1909 was 
<A : aR 185.000 daily graduated in chemistry from the 

-_ : University of Pittsburgh, Penn 

ide 

Banquet at Firestone Clubhouse —— “oT 
Later that year he joined the 
300 en ficers and executive he staff of The Goodyear Tire & 
| I & R Akt O met i Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as a 
anquet held s clubhous e evening Ma laboratory chemist and his ad- 
16. All t iddre s occas had reference to the vancement was rapid. He became 
wo the ‘ Suggest Board, mentioning the re a compounding chemist in 1910, 
7 at molove l as se e to th mpany which took charge of the compounding 
— ted { department in 1911, was made as- 
sistant chief chemist in 1915 and 
Tire and Rim Association Officers chief chemist in 1917. 

Tie foltanion dh rs and officers for the ensuing year have He resigned his position in 1921 
been chosen by The Tire and Rim Association of America, Inc., to Ce the Rubber Service 
1401-1402 Cleveland Discount Building, Cleveland, Ohio: S. P Laboratories Co., Akron, Ohio, of 
Thacher. ]. E. Hale. E. O. Fritch, J. H. Wagonhorst, W. J Robert C. Hartong which he was made president. This 
Kirkpatrick, : Th. Amtecnes & Yieew. Penk Lance, C. ; firm combines a consulting service 
Carlton, O. J. Rohde. W. H. Allen, C. F. Ofensend, W. B. Mincl with the manufacture and sale of accelerators, colors, and other 
HW. Kranz. P. Pleiss compounding ingredients. . In March, 1922, Mr. Hartong also 

Officers: S. P. Thacher, president; Geo. L. Lavery, secretary organized and became president of the Chemitex Products Co. 

W. B. Minch, vice president; H. W. Kranz, treasurer He is a member of the American Chemical Society, Akron 

In order to insure production of uniform standard rims, the rngmeering a. nr Canter - peer tee™ Ares 

: ram aca” University Club, Phi Delta Chi Fraternity and the Fairlawn 
association maintains a corps of more than ninety inspectors who 


supervise productior 


of the country. Du 
these inspectors and 
while during the firs 
rims similarly appr 


of the association 


The ans Lead ( 
half ago by Marshall 
Picher Lead Co is 


At the fir 


rufa an 








the plants of rim manufacturers in all parts 


1922 there were 16,281,583 rims passed by 
tamped with the brand of the association, 
t ee months of 1923 there were 5,647,250 


seorge L. Lavery is general manager 


The Evans Lead Co. 


Ohio, established a year and a 


Evans, formerly vice president of the Eagle- 


ait present carrying on operations at two 
ia, Ohio, and the other at Charleston, West 
st-mentioned plant lead alloys and lead pig- 
red, while a zinc oxide plant is soon to be 


Heights Golf Club 


Akron 


The following officers and directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
were reelected at the annual meeting of the company: B. G. 
Work, president; W. A. Means, vice president; C. B. Raymond, 
vice chairman of the board of directors; W. O. Rutherford, vice 
president in charge of sales; W. C. Geer, vice president in charge 
of development; H. K. Raymond, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction; P. C L. D. Brown, treasurer, and 
Harry Hough, comptroller. Other members on the directorate 
are H. E. Raymond, P. H. Mason, A. H. Noah, C. C. Goodrich, 
D. M. Goodrich, E. C. Shaw, A. A. Tilney, Weddill Catchings and 
Harold Stanley. 


VanCleef, secretary; 
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The India Tire & Rubber Co. profits for the year, thus far, were 
larger than for any period in the history of the company. During 
May the company also produced the largest number of tires ever 
made in one day, when the output was in excess of 700 tires a day. 
Its dealer business is rapidly increasing, while its export business 
is also showing improvement. 

3. & 


dent of the 


founder of the /ndia Rubber Review and presi- 


who has been confined to the 


Smith, 


Standard Savings Bank, 
spital for several months, following an accident, has been 





moved to his home. It will be several weeks before Mr. Smith 
will again be able to return to business 
During the month the Renail Aluminum Heel Co., which will 


produce an aluminum heel with a rubber tip, located in the city. 
Between 20 and 25 men will be employed as soon as full produc- 
reached. At the time the company is located in 


leased property on East Crosier street. 


tion is present 


ird of directors of the 


Elmer G. Wilmer, chairman of the bo: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has gone to Europe for several 
months. Mr. Wilmer took Fred Climer of the labor department 


study of the European labor 


with him and it is believed that a 
situation will be made 

The Miller Rubber Co. states that there are now approximately 
200,000 automobile tire dealers in the United The 
company estimates that at the present time approximately 125,000 


men are employed in the building of tires in the United States. 


States same 


Construction of an addition to the plant of the Miller company 
is now under way. The new building, four stories in height, will 
measure 97 by 285 feet. 

Although operating for the past two years, the Good Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, was only recently incorporated for the purpose 
balloons, druggists’ rubber sundries, and 
D. Good, president of the 


of manufacturing toy 
mechanical rubber specialties. W. 
organization, has had much experience in rubber manufacturing, 
having formerly held responsible positions with the Goodrich, 
Miller, Wooster, Lincoln, and other rubber companies. Other 
officials connected with the Good erganizaticn include S. M. Good, 
vice president; J. B. Good, secretary; and E. N. Good, treasurer 


Ohio 


The Chemitex Products Co., Mogadore, formed by R. C. Har- 
tong and C. O. North several months ago, will begin manufactur- 
ing specially treated liners for use in rubber factories in the very 
near future. The company started in the production of specially 
prepared window shade cloth, and is going into the new business 


on the basis of probably 2,000 yards of liner material a day. 


The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co. has been purchased by a group 
of Ashland business men who plan to continue under the same 
name as formerly the manufacture of cord tires. A new charter 
under the laws of Ohio has been taken out, the organization being 
capitalized at $300,000. C. D. Darrah is president. 


Excellent prospects for doubling during 1923 the sales records 
for 1922 is the report of The Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 
The organization has met with success in developing a black tread 
tire which is said to give unusual mileage. R. J. Firestone is 
president. 


The Star Rubber Co. recently reported net profits of $139,196 
on net sales of $1,514,362 during the year ended December 31, 
1922. Inner tube production showed an increase of 149 per cent 
in units for the year; tire sales showed an increase of 46 per 
cent, while all sales increased 36 per cent. At the annual meeting 
the following officers were named: L. H. Firey, president and 
general manager; R. L. Robinson and W. A. Humphreys, vice 


presidents; J. W. Dessecker, secretary and assistant treasurer; 
R. S. Saalfield, treasurer; J. 


A. Christie, general superintendent, 


The directors include the 


William A, 


R. G. Shirk, assistant secretary. 


officers of the 


and 
company and Francis Seiberling and 
Boesche. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, was acquired last 


month by the Lee Rubber & Tire Co., Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, headed by John J. Watson, Jr. The Republic Co., one 
of the oldest rubber manufacturing concerns in the country and 


which was several years ago placed in the hands of a receiver, 
will be reorganized into a new Ohio corporation, retaining, how- 


name, and continuing the manufacture of Re- 
which include cord and special tread tires, solid 


I The stock 


ever, its present 
public products, 
heels, et 


truck tires, beiting, hose, packing, rubber 
of the reorganized concern will be owned by the Lee Rubber & 
Tire Co 
The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
Manufactured Goods 
General conditions in the midwest rubber trade show a slight 


While mechanical goods and druggists’ sun- 
The large rubber 


falling off in demand. 
dries are holding fair, tire sales continue good. 
companies are all optimistic of the outlook despite a slight cur- 
tailment of auto production in Detroit with the exception of the 
and payments on statements due from 
good and are coming in promptly, thus 


Ford plant. Collections 


tire dealers were very 
The opinion in the trade is that July, 


showing a sound condition, 
baying 


August, September, and October will witness active 
and more business will be done in those four months than during 
the preceding eight months. Late weather has hampered both 
rural and city sales of tires, which will result in later summer and 


fall buying. 
Illinois 


Gus Lund, formerly with The Miller Rubber Co., has been ayi- 
pointed traveling representative for the State of Illinois for The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., working out of the Chicago branch 
office. 

The Chicago branch of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
opened warehouse distributing points in the following localities : 
Rockford, Illinois, Decatur, Illinois, South Bend, Indiana, and 
Peoria, Illinois. Orders received from the Chicago territory are 
shipped from the nearest warehouse. 

The Indiana Rubber Products 
offices at 10 South LaSalle street, Chicago, Illinois, has recently 
purchased at Huntington, Indiana, the plant formerly occupied by 
the Rapid Rim Co., and plans to remodel the buildings for the 
manufacture of automobile tires. The most modern types of 
equipment will be secured, and when completed the plant will have 
H. McDermott is president. 


Corporation, with executive 


a capacity of 5,000 tires daily. C. 


Announcement is made of the consolidation of the Vogue Rub- 
ber Co., manufacturer of Vogue hand built tires, and Woodbury, 
Inc., who has been producing the Woodbury “Custom Built” tires. 
The new firm will occupy the entire building at Twenty-fourth 
street and Indiana avenue, Chicago, Illinois, carrying on opera- 
tions under the name of The Vogue-Woodbury Rubber Co. 


The Dryden Rubber Co., manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
goods, 1014 South Kildare avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has filed plans 
for a one-story addition, 70 by 180 feet, estimated to cost about 
$50,000. 

Mortgagee sale of the belongings of The Lincoln Highway Tire 
Co., manufacturers of reliners, tires and tubes, scheduled for May 
16, at Fulton, Illinois, was deferred and will be held at a later date. 


M. & L. Rubber Co., 3025 Indiana avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has 
been incorporated for $20,000, and will manufacture and deal in 
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tires, and other rubber goods [he incorporators are: A 


Legnat W. M rd and A. E. MacGregor. 


Michigan 








ihe da ‘ \t er Co., capitalized $500,000, is 
ecent Michiga pora gal | to manufacture autom« 
bile Oop ia ‘ « i ga d S read vork 1DD 

g tabri ‘ i ule, hospital work, et« [he m 
pany s tactory is la ] Mic ga W ] t omee 
ire at 440 Jefferson avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan, where all 
Ouving I ng to he orga i 1 ire in the hands of H 
x re & Co Executive oft the Saint Cla Company include 
Hugo Scherer, president ; Clemons H. Davis, vice president ; Lovell 
X. Kraus, treasurer; Hugo Miller, secretar ind C. J. Strobel 
i Nanagt 


Indiana 


I plant tormerly owned by The Majestic Tire & Rubber CG 
Indianapolis, Indiana is been recently purchased by a corpora 
tion headed by J. D. Wiggins, president and general manager of 





i, Anderson, Ir 


The International Rubber Company of Ameri 





diana. With the installment of more machinery the output will 
Production began May 7, At 


the Anderson plant 1,000 tires a day are being manufactured and 


be 600 tires and 1,000 tubes daily 
here also new machinery is being installed, which will bring the 


daily production up to 1,500 tires. The two plants, except in the 


purchase of supplies, will be operated independently rhe officers 
are: J. D. Wiggins, president and general manager; S. T. Davis 
vice president ; Parke G Haynes secretary ind treasurer md 


H. W. Lantz, factory manager 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 


hat striking oil is not always an unmixed blessing has recently 
heen impressed upon the rubber trade of the Pacific Coast. Drill 
for oil had been carried on with such success that makers 
and dealers in belting, valve inserts, hose, and other rubber sup 
plies for the oil fields were doing a profitable business. The big 
refining companies, however, found that oil was being produced 
faster than they could market it and many wells have quit pump 
ing. Result, a slump in rubber supplies 


excellent \ 


General trade conditions on the Pacific 


cent survey showed that retail trade sales averaged 20 per 
cent higher than a year ago, and with stocks scarcely any larger 
Wholesale sales averaged slightly over 25 per cent better. Busi- 
ness failures have been much ver. Building operations for Ma 
were said to be 170 per cent better than in May, 1922 All the 
coast factories making mechanicals ar full time and some 
them working night and day, w i larg f workers than 
a year ago. While the oil fields are temporarily slowing up, the 
mines are redoubling their activities, and conveyor beltings and 
other rubber goods for mit ire in strong demand. The paper 
mills in Oregon are very busy and have lately been in the market 


for large rubber rolls 


The American Rubber Co., Park avenue and Watt street, Oak 
land, with San Francisco offices at 417 Market street, has been 
running two shifts a day on heavy transmission and conveyor belt- 
ing, heavy hose, and various mechanicals, and no let-up is in sight 
The company recently installed some new 48-inch mills and com 
pleted a large addition to be used for hose making 
J. M. Alderfer, president of the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
; ; 


Ohio, has recently been looking over the coast territory. 


The Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, has appointed 
E. G. Vestal, one of the most experienced tire men on the coast, 
as western district manager, with headquarters in San Francisco 


Busier than ever” is the report from the Pioneer Rubber Mills, 





= 
s 

in 
/ 

Oo 


large reinforced concrete warehouse, and has recently turned 


ut a great quantity of garden hose, for the making of which the 


mcern has one of the finest presses in the country. 





John P. Costello, well-known tire and tube man, 
es manager and in charge of all retail sales 

Under the direction of Ralph Daniels, Goodyear branch man- 
ager for San Francisco, several of the newly appointed dealers 
selected by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California were 
entertained for two days by H. A. Price, Goodyear branch man- 
ager at Los Angeles, the trip to the latter place being made by 
motor. In the party were George Lehre, Harry H. Kahn, W. S 
Cox and S. F. McKean 


Thirty Years in the Rubber Business 


Fred S. Wilson, vice president and Pacific Coast manager ot 
the Thermoid Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, who on March 
| took up oil refining in Los Angeles, has been connected with the 
C[hermoid concern and the Stokes interests for thirty years. 


Beginning as a bicycle tire mak- 





er when a 16-year-old boy, he 
spent two years learning shop op- 
erations. The following three 
vears he sold goods in New York 
City, followed by three years as 
factory office manager. Next he 
was on the road in the eastern 
states for five years, and then for 


ive years he was sales manager 





and advertising manager, being 





largely instrumental in launching 
the publicity campaign that has 
since made Thermoid brake lining 
known in every city in the world. 

With the completion of the 
Panama Canal, the Thermoid Com- 





pany decided to actively develop 

business on the Pacific Coast and Fred 5S. Wilson 

Mr. Wilson was placed in charge of that territory, he having just 
established the Thermoid business very firmly in the Middle West. 
During the past eleven years he has built up an extensive trade 
in the far west, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

As head of the new East-West Refining Co., Mr. Wilson may 
not be active in the rubber trade, but it is quite likely that he will 
emain vice president of the Thermoid Company, a position he 

is held for fifteen years. Sixty years ago Mr. Wilson’s father 


ld, and later in business for himself and employed W. J. B. Stokes. 


iter went into business, employing Mr. Wilson 


vent to work with W. J. B. Stokes’ father when he was 13 years 


Los Angeles 


[he West American Rubber Co., Los Angeles, is exceptionally 
busy making various staple rubber mechanical goods and many 
specialties, and has recently been forced to put its office into a new 
building to allow for shop expansion. A specialty being turned 
out in large quantities is a slush pump valve of unusual toughness 
and resiliency. 

The factory branch of the Pioneer Rubber Mills, now at 223 
South Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, will be moved in July to 
a building recently erected by the company at 822 East Third 
street. It measures 60 by 120 feet, has a spur connecting with 
railroads nearby, and will provide for a much larger stock of 


tsburg, Contra Costa County, California, the main office of 
The company has finished building a 


m Co., Brooklyn, New York, will conduct its own 


an Francisco, according to Jay Hirsch, Pacitic 
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The sales force under Manager J, D. 
Horan will be practically doubled. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Co., 124 East Third street, Los An- 
geles, one of the largest retail and wholesale rubber distributing 


goods than now carried. 


concerns, has been appointed exclusive southern California agent 
for the Lucerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of hard rubber specialities. 

The Mohawk Rubber Co. has leased a new brick building at 
1920-24 Santa Fe avenue for its Los Angeles factory branch. 

J. P. Schiller has become associated with The India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, as its southern California representative. 
Mr. Schiller will make his headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Sidney A. Ogden, well-known rubber chemist, of Los Angeles, 
who recently returned from American 
Chemical Association at New Haven, Connecticut, has again gone 
East on business. 

Of interest to the tire trade is the fact that 22,215 passenger cars 
and trucks were sold in California during April, or 8,586 more 
than in April, 1922, or a percentage increase of 62. The March, 
1923, registration was 23,898. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Stamp Co. is putting up a new build- 
ing at Los Angeles and Fifteenth streets, to cost about $500,000. 
The concern is one of the oldest of its kind in the West. 


the conference of the 


Elmer S. Firestone, manager of the Los Angeles branch of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been advised that his branch 
leads the company’s sixty-two United States branches in volume 
of business. He expects to have as his guest next month Presi- 
dent Harvey S. Firestone, head of the noted rubber company. 

Adolf Schleicher, president of the Samson Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Compton, adjoining Los Angeles, has left for the East, where 
he expects to make several important trade connections. 

An automobile accessory company operating seventy stores in 
the West has contracted for a considerable part of the output of 
the Reilly Rubber Co., of Los Angeles, manufacturers exclusively 


yuxBER CO 


yak TRE ® R 


Ta ae 


C. J. Reynolds; secretary and treasurer, Earl Wyvell. Lee Cog- 
gin is in charge of stock sales. 

Cliff Slusser, the first factory plant manager of the Goodyear 
Los Angeles plant and now chief staffman to Paul W, Litchfield, 
vice president and general manager of the Goodyear factory in 
\kron, with R. F. Dinsmore, chief chemist of the Akron plant, 
recently spent a week in conferring with H. E. Blythe, present 
manager of the Los Angeles plant. Production now averages 
4,800 tires and 5,000 tubes daily. 

A new warehouse at 2020-2030 Bay street has recently been 
secured for the Los Angeles, California, branch of the L. H. 
Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, N. Y. The new 
building which supplies 45,000 square feet of floor space, is said 
to be the largest warehouse on the Pacific Coast devoted ex- 
clusively to the handling and merchandising of colors and chemi- 
cals. 


The Southwest 


Thomas Clements, who recently resigned as vice president and 
comptroller of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
assumed the management of the cotton ginning and cottonseed oil 
plants in Arizona, which he and C. H. Bencini, representing a San 
Diego syndicate, recently acquired from the Firestone company. 

Another aggressive advertising campaign has been entered upon 
by the Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., of San Diego, California, and 
a flood of orders for the new type of tires is said to be looming. 
The Spreckels concern is exceptionally well equipped and well 
managed. 

The Northwest 

The Jack Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Washington, has been 
doing a large business in making casings and tubes in its new 
and up-to-date plant. It has established in the Northwest over 
250 tire service stations, and tire sales for the first 45 days of 
1923 were equal to 0.4 of the whole 1922 output. Enough space 





The Jack Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Washington 


of red rubber tubes. The Reilly concern started operations May 
15, 1922, and is now making close to 500 tubes daily. 

Another unit, 75 by 120 feet, of steel and brick, and opposite the 
old factory, is being erected by the E. M. Smith Co., rubber and 
asbestos manufacturers, on Clarence street, Los Angeles. 

The Golden State Super Cord Tire Co., capital $100,000, and 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, is one of the newest bidders for 
the steadily growing coast trade. The officers are: President, 
Frank T. Price, of the tire firm of Nelson & Price; vice president, 


and equipment have been provided for a considerable increase in 
production. W. E. Greer is factory superintendent and H. A. 
Jurgewitz is sales manager. The officers are still as originally: 
President and general manager, T. G. Richards; vice president, 
R. C. Lammers; secretary and treasurer, John B, White. 


The United States Rubber Co. has added Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho, and Montana to the territory served by its 
Spokane branch, looked after by Elmer White. Five salesmen 
more have been added to the force. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
The Editor is there- 


those interested communicate with him. 


may be furnished by those who read them. 


fore glad to have 


203 l made tor addresses of jobbe 1 
v cr 
04) We nat 1 addresse ! es 

making v-] et 

(205 \ , ‘ — ; 

1 t ‘ s i 4 4 » 
vaste 

(2K \ es ( rec ma actu S t 
wading | tbh ots in com ol 

(207 We e address the manutacture ot 
Ever | ite 

(208 ) \ correspondent 1 Sweden wishes the addresses of 
manutacturers in the United States handling rubber goods 
in neral, pr g habe pants, rubber aprons, et 

(209) \\ ‘ give addresses ft manutacturers 
equipment rt ind tubes from the | f the mil 
» the it ne these ne tor fr iiming 

(210) Ii é erning a machine to make hollow 
balls witl " g cord 

(211) A re ‘ ect i with manufacturers 
f braiding machines for making 1 in. to 1 in. cotton flose \ 
very compact loom which will take up little space and operate at 
high sper l S 1 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddresses and information concerning the inquiries listed 


below will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New 
York, N. Y. Requests for each address should be on a separate 
sheet and state number. 


(6253) Mechanical tire inflation equipment for 


France. Purchase or agency. 
(6254) Pneumatic and solid rubber tires—Morocco Agency. 
(6273) Rubber bathing caps and novelties—Canada Agency. 
(6274) Rubber belts, rubber tires, low-priced hoisery, paints, 
hardware, automobiles, et India. Purchase 
(6275) Rubber goods, including hot water bottles and rubber 
gloves—Norway. Agency 
(6297) Sundry goods, including motor-car tires—Ceylon 


Purchase 


(6335) fishermen’s 


Rubber boots, principally for fishermen, 


oilskins, rubber hats and gloves, rubber coats and slickers, in 
large quantities—Canada. Agency 

(6365) Rubber (balata) transmission belts, asbestos products, 
emery products and fibers—Poland. Agency 


(6376) Automobiles and accessories, tires, leather and rubber 


boots and shoes, typewriters, and sundry other goods—Hungary 


Purchase and agency 

(6377) Light weight medium priced motor cycles, motor 
bicycles and accessories—New Zealand. Purchase and agency 

(6410) Automobile tires of well-known make—Australia. 
Agency. 

(6411) Rubber overshoes—Norway. Agency 

(6412) Tennis shoes (white cloth shoes with rubber soles) 
and chewing gum—ltaly Agency 

(6413) Tires and automobile accessories—Egypt, Agency 

(6461) Elastic goods, etc-—Netherlands. Agency 

(6468) Men’s garters and suspenders, drygoods novelties, 


etc—Mexico. Agency. 
(6479) Motor cycles, 
Madeira. Agency and purchase 


motor cars, motor boats, and accessories, 


tires, etc 


Trade Lists Available 


\limeographed copies available on reference to titles and fil 
numbers 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Dominican Republic 
LA-3201' 

R er goods, manufacturers, Canada—BE-1032 

Kubber goods, importers and dealers, China—F E-13007 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Japan—l k-1104 

tubber goods, importers and dealers, Tunis—EU R-3002-A 

Sporting goods, importers and dealers, Canada—BE-1033 

Sporting goods mporters and dealers, New Zealand FE 24029 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Netherlands Jeast Indies 
FE-19035 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, India—k E-2103¢ 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, New Zealand—F E-24026. 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Australia—F E-23043. 


Rubber goods, manufacturers, Australia—FE-23044 
Kubber goods, manufacturers, Belgium—EU R-1027 
Rubber goods, manufacturers, Italy—EU R-6031 


Foreign Tariffs 


The Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.. has recenily issued the following 
special circulars regarding toereign customs tariffs 
Cire N Country Articles 

148 Venezuela o« Rubber Goods 
S¢ Union of South Africa . Boots, Shoes, and Tires 
7 Persia -Rubber Goods 
s Siam -Rubber Goods 
l Mesopotamia -Rubber Goods 
l¢ tritish Malaya ..Rubber Goods 
l Denmark - Tires and Tubes 
x Portugal ‘ Rubber Goods 
British West Indies -Rubber Goods 
85 Spain , es .. Tires and Tubes 
186 British Honduras Rubber Goods 
187 Newfoundland -Rubber Goods 


from the Foreign Trade 


Further particulars can be obtained 
45th New 


Bureau of THe INpiA Rupper Wortp, 25 W 
York, N. Y. 


street, 





VARIOUS USES FOR CITROEN CATERPILLAR TREAD 


The rubber and fabric caterpillar tread which formed part of the 
equipment utilized by the Citroén automobile fleet in its recent 
crossing of the Sahara Desert, is in still other instances now being 
found applicable. It is now forming part of the equipment not 
only of trucks and automobiles, but is found particularly useful 




















The Citroén Caterpillar Truck 


in traveling through deep snow, or in other difficult conditions. 
The Citroén invention is also being utilzed by the French army, 
where it has been found practicable in carrying forward certain 
field maneuvers. 


REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS.—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


COMPREHENSIVE and valuable paper was read by Dr. D. F. 
A Twiss, of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, on “The Value 

of Rubber Pigments,” before the London Section on April 
9. It was common in the trade, he said, and especially in America 
to include in the term “pigment” chemicals or drugs which could 
not be used in the paint trade. The property of minuteness of 
subdivision, so important in paints, was equally important in 
rubber compounding, and it is this consideration which has led the 
rubber manufacturer to apply the term pigment to material of 
ereat fineness independent of its coloring association. 

Pigments for surface application did not come under review in 
the paper, but only those used in compounding. The author’s 
references to the history of compounding show how very few 
bodies are in use to-day which had not been adopted in the early 
days of the industry, though certainly some which were favored 
by Hancock have been dropped. He made the pertinent point 
that contrary to what is widely supposed outside the trade, com- 
pounding is a necessity and not an act of substitution or adultera- 
tion. Zinc oxide and carbon black were essential to the tire 
industry which largely owed its present position to them, and 
they were used as largely when their price was higher than that 
of the best raw rubber. 

Referring to organic pigments and the well-known difficulty of 
using such with the hot cure Dr, Twiss said that the progress 
ot industrial organic chemistry was such that the production of 
stable organic colors which would stand hot vulcanization might 
be confidently predicted. The value of a pigment for rubber de- 
pended upon its refractive index; thus, though they look white 
enough, magnesium carbonate, china clay and calcium sulphate 
are of no use in making white rubbers. White precipitated oxide 
of titanium was spoken of as of considerable promise for the 
rubber industry. 

Included in a list of the pigments commonly used in the rubber 
industry is barium sulphate, which under the term of barytes or 
blanc fixe is of course largely used. Barytes is the natural min- 
eral ground to a fine powder, while blanc fixe is chemically pre- 
pared by precipitation from solution. This is of a higher price 
than the ground and its advantages seem to have been appreciated 
more in the paint than in the rubber trade, though it has been 
definitely shown to give a superior rubber owing to its greater fine- 
ness. 

The paper contained some interesting remarks on the chemistry 
of the blacks, a subject, by the way, which is now engaging the 
attention of the Rubber Research Association. The novel sug- 
gestion was thrown out that carbon black might be formed in 
the rubber during vulcanization by the decomposition under 
heat of an organic compound, the opinion being expressed that 
carbon in the nascent condition might be in an exceptionally 
desirable form for “reinforcing” the rubber. In referring to 
golden sulphide of antimony Dr. Twiss referred to the publication 
of recent papers on its composition and stated that as a rule it 
was far from being a definite chemical substance. There was no 
recognized standard of composition, though a content of about 
15 per cent of free sulphur was fairly general. The proportion 
of trisulphide and pentasulphide varied considerably in different 
makes, and alteration also took place during vulcanization. 

In conclusion he said that progress in the production of new 
pigments would be slow because of the conservatism of the rubber 
manufacturers and because of the difficult conditions to be satisfied. 

Dr. Schidrowitz, who was in the chair, said that the paper 
struck a new departure in the proceedings of the institution as 


it embodied recent scientific research and was not merely a 
lecture or a trade discussion. He asked if the author was sure 
that the arsenic trisulphide now coming into greater use as a 
yellow pigment contained no free sulphur of any kind. A prom- 
inent contributor to the discussion was G. C. Lewis, director of 
he Columbian Carbon Co., Limited, large producers of carbon 
ack. Gas black, he thought, was like zinc oxide, crystalline, 
| it had also abrasive qualities which were certainly of some 
use. Latex had greater force of penetrating cotton than coagu- 
lated rubber had, and they had found in America that they 

| 

i 


could get better results with it, particularly for tires 


Manchester Section Meeting 

\t the Manchester Section meeting in April H. C. Young 
gave with lantern illustrations a synopsis of the lengthy paper he 
gave on “Rubber Machinery” at the Institution of Mechanical En 
gineers in London. Daniel Adamson, a prominent local engineer, 
was in the chair and there were a good many engineers present, 
though the rubber machinery engineers were by no means fully 
represented. They had one or two spokesmen, however, who 
agreed that too much blame was attributed to them by the 
author and rubber manufacturers for not making enough progress, 
whereas they were always hampered by the non-cooperation of 
the rubber trade. 

Mr. Young in his remarks said that the engineer was as bad 
as the rubber manufacturer as regarded secrecy, and this the 
course of the discussion tended to emphasize. As the paper has 
been reproduced in full both in the engineering and rubber 
press I shall here refer only to the comments the synopsis of 
the evening inspired. 

Mr. Brooking agreed about the slowness of the engineers, 
but it must be remembered, he said, that they had no means of 
actually testing the working capacity of a new machine. It was 
this condition of affairs which led the cable makers to make 
their own machinery. He thought it would lead to progress if the 
Dunlop Company made their own machinery. The author re- 
ferred to the prevalence of the multiple-story factory in America 
as compared with the single-story in England, but Fordyce Jones 
remarked that recent observations had shown him that the 
Americans were now building factories of only two stories. 
[deas in any industry, he said, have always come from outside, 
but in England any man with a good idea was put down as a 
crank. In making rubber solution a good deal of unnecessary 
power was used in England compared with American practice. 

Other speakers approved of the single-story mill and the chair- 
man said that though it was more difficult to heat, this was not 
such an important matter in our climate as it was in America. 

A speaker said that in America a worn out machine was 
always scrapped, while in England a worn out mixing mill was 
turned over to some other use, such as warming up, for which 
it was quite unsuitabie. In one American factory there were 
250 autoclaves, more than in the whole of the British Isles. In 
his reply at a rather late hour Mr. Young said that engineers 
would get more from themselves than from manufacturers. In 
the past they had lost by following the foolish ideas of the manu- 
facturers who did not understand the fundamentals of machinery. 

St. Helens Company to Have a New Plant 

The interesting announcement is made that the large mechani- 
cal transport factory erected towards the end of the war at a 
great expense at Slough, near Windsor, has been taken over by 
the St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Limited, and the whole 
business now carried on at Warrington, Lancashire, will be trans- 
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Receiver Appointed for P. Frankenstein & Sons 
At a time when it seemed that reverses in trade owing to the 
slump were a thing of the past comes the appointment of a 
receiver on behalf of the debenture holders of P. Frankenstein 
& Sons, an old established and well known firm of water- 
proofers whose works are at Newton Heath near Manchester 
Established in 1854, it was converted into a limited liability 
mpany in 1903, with a ital of £50,000, 20,000 being preference 
ind 30,000 ordinary ire The debt in respect of mortgage 
" harges is £30,000 
Financial 
ie { J. Mandleberg & Co., Limited, for 1922 showed 
a net profit of £67,683, against £22,414 in the preceding year, 
und with £65,936 brouglft in, the available balance was £133,619 
\ dividend of 10 per cent, the same as last year, has been de 
lared on the ordinary shares At the meeting the chairman 
Sir Charles Mandleberg, referred with satisfaction to the im 
provement shown in the last year, mostly due to home trade 
foreign business being still under a cloud Chere were indications, 
vw said, of improved trad nerally and in their own business 
he pres year’s volume exceeded appreciably that of the same 
eriod t year Tt} und capital had not been fully 
mployed, the new capital obtained some years ago not yet having 
“mt employed 1 t d « pments that had bee 
inder considerat They d a variety of operations, including 
ubber pr n veaving < I ! ind worsted 
nd ¢ , f ¢ - re 
t tl n lemand wil 
é At t aittinal atte 
1 elp settle up a 
! ( e U 
Stat ‘ into l Europe 
I € t I ft \ 1 brit sh R er f 
922 vsay £83,897 e ve ‘ ing, making wit 
he t rought f £90,257 for disposal. After 
owing for depreci erence interest, taxes, etc., £26,699 
mains for re ference interest and for a 2% per 
ent dividend on the ordinary shares, leaving £8,574 to be carried 
5 ‘ A cor 1, . y i re | business was d me over 1921, 
tn lifficulties, t tes, had been met with besides 
the abnormal weather and ign competition 
ALEXANDER JOHNST MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE NortH BritisH 
Rubber Co., Limited, has been recently elected senior vice presi- 


dent of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. Main offices of the 
North British organization are at North British House, 204 Tot- 


tenham Court Road, London, W. 1, England 


The Rubber Trade in Europe 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
France 
French tire exports in 1922, although slightly heavier than in 


1921, constituted about a four per cent decreased percentage of the 
tire trade. Exports of rubber footwear de- 
creased from 4,533 metric tons in 1921 to 2,337 metric tons in 


total world export 


1922; belting, hose and packing from 1,701 to 1,316 tons; and 
waterproofed clothing from 426 to 195 metric tons. France led 
the other countries of the world in her exports during 1922 of 





tires, these being valued at $23,700,000, or 31.8 per cent 
The United States with exports totaling 28 per 
lowed, with the United Kingdom third on the list. 

There are in France at the present time about 100 rubber manu- 


rubber 
of the whole. 
| 


cent fol 


facturing firms employing 60,000 workers, and with a capitaliza- 
tion of more than 1,000,000,000 francs. Much- affected, however, 
by the recent universal business crisis, and suffering from a scar- 
city of benzol, the tire industry of the country is only just begin- 
ning to recover, although prospects along certain other lines are 
more favorable. The French Michelin Company is now turning 
out 10,000 tires a day, two-thirds of which are for the export mar- 
Surgical supplies of various kinds are produced in France, 
A large part of such goods is 
prepared for export. French manufacturers turn out waterproofs 
7 than those produced in England, and 
they have developed an export market for these goods in Belgium, 


ket. 


these being of excellent quality. 
of better cut and quality 


Holland, and the Scandinavian countries. 

From the United States are imported in considerable quantities 
insulators, telephone receivers, fountain pens, erasers, sponges, etc. 
Men's almost imported from the United 
States. Rubber boots, used only in the country districts, are im- 
ported from the United States and England, French manufacturers 
being able to supply only about 25 per cent of the demand. France 
represented during 1922 the leading purchaser of our leather cloth 
or artificial leather, taking goods valued at $441,246. Quebec and 
Ontario followed at $256,611; Australia at $222,308; Sweden at 
$114,071; and England at $108,237. The total amount exported by 
the United States was valued at $1,888,791. 


Antwerp Rubber Sale 


Antwerp, sold on February 6, 
government, wild and plantation rubber yielding 
The plantation of Yangambi, Stanleyville, nad 
sent for this sale 467 packages of rubber. The net receipts on 
this were 267,009 francs. As the average price for the plantation 
rubber ived was around 13 francs per kilo, and the rubber 

ernment between 3 and 4 francs per kilo, the net 
amounted to 9-10 francs, which causes the Bulletin 
m des Planteurs to point out what wonderful protits 


garters are wholly 


The 
account of the 
405.000 


Bunge Company, of for 


francs 


rece 
costs the @ 
profit per kilo 
de Associati 
Belgian companies would have reaped if they had only paid more 
ttention to planting of Hevea in the Congo, where labor is cheap 
with the Far East 


mpared 





Italy 

taly exports to England, through France, large quantities of 
automobile tires, During the first nine months of 1922 these ex- 
totaled 1,966.8 metric while French transhipments to 
England for the entice year amounted to 2,352.2 metric tons. It 
is said that Michelin is shipping to England from the Italian fac- 
tory, and that the Pirelli Company gets only a small share of the 
Italian export tire trade. 


ports tons, 


Germany 


The the Asbest und Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon 
A.-G., Hamburg, contains comparative figures of wages in 1914, 
1920, 1921 and 1922. The wages paid for 10,000 kilos of finished 
rubber goods in 1914 amounted to 5,361 marks; in 1920, 60,040 


report of 
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marks; in 1921, 69,577 marks; in 1922, 626,218 marks. The asbes- 
tos factory figures for the same years were 389 marks, 7,800 
marks, 13,060 marks and 122,810 marks, respectively. Of the total 
expenditures of the firm 76.9 per cent accounted for salaries and 
wages, 14.8 per cent went for taxes and similar charges, while the 
portion of the shareholders was only 8.3 per cent. 

The prices paid for rubber during the year 1920 ranged from 
83.50 to 4,539 marks a pound for plantation rubber, and 101 to 
Raw asbestos, No. 1 grade, 

The company’s net prolits 


4,184 marks per pound for fine Para. 
costs from 305 to 4,875 marks a kilo! 
for the year amounted to 55,715,642.48 marks. 

The A.-G. Hannover- 
Liminer reports a very satisfactory state of affairs. The growth 
of the firm is indicated by the fact that while in 1913 and 1914 
an average of 3,500 persons were employed by it, the figure at 
present approaches 6,000. The output has doubled since 1913 
and the works have been improved and new and up-to-date equip- 
ment has been installed. The company had no difficulty in ob- 
taining raw materials, although during the year the dollar rose 
from 186.75 to 8,775 marks, ending at 7,350 marks. This caused 
an increase in the cost of living, necessitating higher wages, so 
that whereas the average male worker over 20 years of age made 
11.61 marks an hour in January, 1922, he was getting 420 marks 
an hour by the end of the year. The profits for the year were 
321,620,660 marks, of which 220,000,000 marks were distributed, 
making a dividend of 200 per cent, which in gold marks, how- 
ever, amounts to 0.04 per cent per share! 

[he report of the Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha- 
Hannover, is chiefly remarkable for the colossal 
amounts figuring in it. Thus, the credit account shows the total 
of 7,027,980,180.62 marks. This was caused by considerable pur- 
chases of raw materials secured at comparatively low prices dur- 
The debit account was 8,118,298,790.34 marks. The 
gross profits were 445,615,458.68 marks. This firm, too, compares 
pre-war figures with those obtaining at present. During 1913 sal- 
aries and wages amounted to 13,004,176 marks against 2,014,139,141 
marks in 1922; taxes were 1,095,779 marks against 473,982,531 
marks; dividends 6,750,000 marks against 330,206,250 marks. 

The percentage paid out in wages and salaries was 62.37 in 1913 
and 71.5 in 1922; for taxes 5.25 in 1913 and 168 in 1922; while 
capital received 32.38 per cent in 1913 and 11.7 per cent in 1922. 


Hannoverische Gummiwerke Excelsior 


Compagnie, 


ing the year. 


Rubber Goods for the Valley of the Kings 

In the recent Egyptian discoveries various rubber goods were 
used to assist in the task of excavation. The Gummi-Zeitung has 
listed some of the articles. Rubber coats came in handy when 
the temperature cooled off and rubber soled shoes prevented dam- 
age by diminishing shock. Folding baths of rubber provided wel- 
come facilities for taking a refreshing dip. Rubber gloves protected 
the wearer from infection. The electric lighting required insulated 
wires, cables and the like. As far as possible all tools were pro- 
tected by rubber tubes to prevent any damage to the precious 
articles. Rubber matting was used to prevent slipping and caus- 
ing harm to the objects 


Rubber in the Garden 
The above paper also mentions a number of rubber articles, 
besides hose, that are found useful both in the orchard and in the 
flower garden. 

Rubber rings, threads, bandages, are used both in Holland and 
in Germany, especially for protecting the tender stems of rose 
bushes and similar plants. The rubber band or ring holds the 
plant in position against plank or pole. Rubberized insulating tape 
is used to cover stems the bark of which has suffered. It pre- 
vents drying out and as it is airtight, hastens healing. Espalier 


fruit is protected against night frost by coverings of gutta percha 
paper or rubberized fabric. 


Rubber bandages are also used in 


grafting of fruit trees. It appears that even rubber solution has 


been used in grafting, with fair results. 


German Notes 

One of the features at the Eighth Frankfurt Spring Fair was 
the large number of collapsible or folding boats exhibited. These 
boats are made of rubberized and rubber-impregnated fabrics of 
various qualities. 

The well-known gutta-percha firm, H. Post & Co., Hamburg and 
Harburg a. E., celebrated its 75th anniversary on May 1. The 
firm specializes in gutta-percha tissue, gutta-percha prepared for 
cables, belting of gutta-percha and balata. 

Reports from Danzig show that business there is slow. This is 
probably caused by the high prices of all kinds of rubber goods. 
Exports to Russia, Poland and neighboring states have appreciably 
diminished; demand from these places is quiet, chiefly because of 
lack of money. Business with the Scandinavian countries is im- 
proving but English and American competition makes matters 
difficult. Finally, a revulsion of feeling toward Germany is no- 
ticeable, especially in Sweden. 

H. Rost & Co., Hamburg and Harburg a/E, Germany, cele- 
brated on May 1 the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
their organization. The company is one of the leading manufac- 
turers of gutta percha goods, its products including gutta percha 
tissue for technical and chirurgical purposes, prepared gutta percha 
for cable insulation and fuses, gutta percha belts, etc., as well as 
balata power and conveyor belts. 

Austrian Notes 

Reports regarding the rubber industry of Vienna are by no 
means satisfactory, although more favorable than at the end of 
1922, The exorbitant costs of raw material make the finished 
article too expensive to allow successful competition with foreign 
countries. In some cases, tires for instance, manufacturers have 
contented themselves with a price that yields practically no profit, 
just to hold their own against the so-called foreign invaders. 

Lack of money, too, makes matters difficult in the home market. 
The export business, however, is still worse. The neighboring 
states have put such a number of obstacles in the way—import 
prohibition, high duties and freight rates—that it is impossible to 
do business except at prices which leave hardly any profits. 

On April 25 tire casings were reduced 20 per cent and tubes 10 
per cent by Michelin in Vienna. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S EXPORTS OF BALATA 


Exports from British Guiana of balata chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, have exceeded 1,000,000 pounds annually, the substance 
representing the country’s most important forest product. Balata 
is principally used for insulating purposes, the total value of the 
amount exported in 1920 being estimated at £164,376; in 1921, £203,- 
624; and in 1922, £123,018. 





JAVA TO HOLD FOURTH ANNUAL FAIR 


Under the patronage of the Netherlands Indian Government a 
fourth annual Fair will be held at Bandoeng, Java, continuing 
from July 28 to August 12, 1923. The occasion offers opportuni- 
ties to American manufacturers of becoming familiar with East 
Indian conditions and markets. The New York City offices of the 
Netherlands Indian Government are located at 44 Beaver street. 





LARGE EXTENSIONS ARE BEING MADE TO THE FACTORY MAINTAINED 
by Tan Kah Kee & Co., at 44 Sumbawa Road, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, while the same organization has also begun manu- 
facturing at Ipoh, in the Federated Malay States. Other under- 
takings include a new plant now in course of construction at 
Klang. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Malaya 
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« 162,000 tons during 1923 and this 
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will ca the total production for 1923 to be greater than 
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W he i t ill tha 1g 
t i r i woarding taking 

| Y t « cing smuggled the 
intr it he es evident that there is a much bigger rubbet 

in the Stevenson plan intended there should be. 

It neas es are necessa > I 
nder t t kinds , manoeuvers t evade re 
striction At tl ume time t is deplorable that producers 

Id be so w ing to co-operate with the government in 
rder to make a s s of the scheme which after much agitation 
yn their part has fina een introduced tor their own benefit. 

The wutsider is inclined to the pinion that it is no wonder all 
the voluntary restriction schemes tailed so miserably, when so 
many attempts at tricker and evasion are noted under the pres- 
nt compulsory schem« 

It has more than once been suggested that the government 
should announce at an early opportunity its intention of keeping 


the scheme in for after full standard production is author- 


ed, for in this way hoarding would be checked. Extra vigilance 
is also necessary to prevent theft of rubber, which, it is believed, 
is more prevalent than ever, and stolen rubber offers an incentive 
to smuggling, which is now a paying business 

Despite all this, there is the tendency here to be hopeful. It 
is heard that American manipulations are at the bottom of the 


decline in prices and an American manufacturer's threats are 


going to influence the British government to the ruin of the 
planter However, courage is being kept up by the idea that 


America must buy rubber to satisfy an active demand for rub- 


ber goods at home and must come to Malaya for much of it 


America’s Plans 


f 


In the first flush of triumph over the unexpected success « 
the restriction scheme, people here were inclined to view humor- 
ously what America had to say or threatened to do. Many did 
not bother about America at all However, the attitude is 
hanging somewhat. Certainly, the humor of the situation has 
slightly worn off and many weak souls have really begun t 
worry about America’s plans. Not that anyone is even now tak- 
ing the talk about rubber in the Philippines very seriously. It 
seems to be a foregone conclusion that rubber cannot be grown 
profitably there and in any case there are six or seven years to 


wait before new plantations will reach the producing stage 


1 s making nervous people jumpy, are the rumors of a 
possible American-Dutch combine, and others vague and _ still 
more terrifying by their very vagueness 

It is now the duty of the Straits Times, champion of restric 


to cheer up the brave and prop up the feeble in spirit, which 
proceeds to do in its usual thorough manner Reasonable, as 
it generally is, it concedes that from the American point of view 


\merican tactics are sound; for, as all disciples of Coué believe, 


you have only to keep on suggesting a thing to make a person 
elieve it in time, and if Americans continue to suggest the possi- 
ity of reprisals to get even, the planters will eventually become 


uite shaky, which would suit America to a T. 

Che present government in England does not carry away thx 
pproval of our contemporary. It is of the weak-kneed variety 
nd even if it should have courage enough to stick to restric- 
tion, it would never think of answering America as she de- 
serves to be answered. However, there is the comforting thought 


1 


that no level-headed Englishman would meddle with the policy 
Still more soothing than this thought is the definite news 
trom America that manufacturers do not all agree in disagree 
with the British government over the Stevenson plan and 
that they are not unanimous in their desire to invest $450,000,000 
in turning the Philippines into a competitor of Malaya. This is 
very wise of them, opines the Straits Times, for even supposing 
\mericans succeeded in overcoming all difficulties and produced 
sufficient rubber in the Philippines, they would have to compete 
with about 600,000 to 700,000 tons of rubber from the rest of 
the world, produced at a lower cost. If they put a high duty on 
foreign rubber, huge quantities of starvation-price rubber would 
pour into Eurepe where the abundance and cheapness of the 
commodity would encourage all kinds of new uses and stimulate 
production of rubber goods to the ruin of American rubber 
manufacturers. 
Of course, says this paper, more rubber will be grown in the 
Philippines, but not by big companies for the purpose of re- 


prisal 
Latex Shipments 


! 


During February, 1923, 12,380 gallons of latex, valued at 
$19,433, were exported from Malaya. For the first two months 
of the year 1923, the total shipments were 30,847 gallons, valued 
at $47,301 


Local Rubber Manufactures 


\ local Chinese firm, Messrs, Tan Kah Kee & Co., of Singa- 
pore, have undertaken the manufacture of rubber goods. It is 
understood that their plant is capable of turning out over 10 
tons of finished rubber goods per week. The articles include 
various kinds of footwear of rubber or rubber and canvas, heels 
and soles, rubber toys, playing balls, rickshaw tires both solid and 
pneumatic, brake blocks, door mats, horn bulbs, radiator and 
pump belts. A tire repairing department has also been added. 
Molded goods of all kinds are made to order. The machinery 
used in this plant was imported from England and the super- 
visors are European. 


Ceylon 
At a general meeting of the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon), 
the work during the year 1922 was reviewed. 
Experiments with the following preservatives are in progress: 


ammonia. caustic soda, washing soda, carbolic acid, formalin, a 
mixture of formalin and caustic soda, pyridine and potassium 
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cyanide. Although caustic soda is effective it is not likely to be 


satisfactory. 
Experiments are also being made to determine whether sodium 


phenoxide (a mixture of caustic soda and carbolic acid) and the 


mixture of caustic soda and formalin are open to the same objec- 
tions as caustic soda. Large samples have been sent to the 


Imperial Institute and to Dr. Kaye. The samples sent to the 
Institute will be converted into rubber and subjected to vulcaniza- 
tion tests to decide whether rubber deteriorates when kept in the 
any 


form of latex and whether the iron drums used have had 


effect. 


the pressure produced when latex coagulates spontaneously. 


Experimerts were also conducted to determine 
The 


figures are intended to show the possible consequences if latex 


harmful 


is shipped with insufficient preservative 

In order to encourage bud-grafting the committee offered a 
prize of 100 rupees (about $32) to the estate or individual pro- 
ducing the largest number of budded plants before December 31, 
1922 


to the Mukalana group, which secured 4,600 successful buddings 


Only four estates entered the competition, the prize going 


Uncured Inner Tube 
\n inner tube of raw rubber has been patented by Ray Gibson, 
of the General Rubber Co. It is made of ordinary sheet rubber 
specially reinforced to prevent creeping. The tube is protected 
from the weather and is practically in an airtight casing, which 
probably that it tackiness 
though it has traveled more than 7,000 miles on a heavy car 


slightly 


explains the fact shows no sign of 


under all conditions The tube is heavier than a yvul- 


canized tube 
Netherlands East Indies 
Careful study of leading rubber papers here reveals the fact 
there is an increasing feeling of the desirability of 
While 


restriction on a 


that coopera 


ticn with the British restriction scheme. some believe 


that the government should introduce similar 


plan, the majority think this would be going too far and advocate 


instead voluntary restriction 
This 


undeniably 


wouid kill two birds 


it once, for at present planters are 


overtapping and a more conservative method would 


be good for the trees, while at the same time showing appreciation 
planters’ efforts by refraining from tapping to 


of the British 


the limit and aiding instead of obstructing the restriction 

When prices first began to rise, the opinion was offered that 
they would have gone up even had restriction not been enforced. 
Now 
effect of the scheme 

Planters have been tapping feverishly and authorities fear that 
Plantations should be in a position to 


there is a growing tendency to ascribe this to the direct 


this may be overdone 


profit in case of higher prices, while if another slump occurs 
there should be sufficient bark reserve to help them pull through 
again, otherwise the rested plantations in Malaya would be in 
an advantageous position, 

that of C. M. 


The certainty 


\ remarkable conversion to restriction is 
Hamaker who was formerly a vigorous opponent. 
that costs would increase, while the improvement of prices under 
restriction was problematic, seems to have been the chief reason 
for his attitude. Now, however, he feels that cooperation with 
the English means the sacritice of a smail profit as insurance 
against possible losses caused by overproduction, by a_ rubber 
combine of manufacturers, or by planters overtapping, with the 


Taking 


everything into consideration, therefore, he advises the planters 


result that the trees would be useless for a long time. 
to combine with the English producers as much as possible. 


Declining Prices 


\s the Dutch have sacrificed nothing in order to gain higher 
prices, they can afford to take the matter of fluctuating prices 
quietly, without the nervousness manifested in Malaya. There 


is nevertheless quite a bit of comment on the trend of prices. 


The 


Rubber-en-Thee Tijdschrift of 


Nederlandsch-Indisch 


April 1, 1923, reviewing the situation, states that it is not im- 
probable that the knowledge in advance that the standard pro- 
duction for 1923 for Malaya and Ceylon would be so much higher 


than responsible for the 


have been expected is largely 
drop in prices. On the other hand it states that the possibility 
of a well-laid plan of action on the part of Americans should 
not be overlooked, especially as it is known that a very large 


part of the visible surplus stocks in London which have up to the 


might 


present served as barometer of the statistical position, is in the 
hands of Americans. 

A ccrrespondent of the above paper is inclined to think that 
the American factor has been exaggerated. Behind each fluctua- 
tion in price some kind of American manipulation is seen. In 
his estimation the unsettled conditions in Germany and Turkey 
have a lot to do with the present market; while unloading by 
speculators who bought during November and December, 1922, 
and now either wish to reap their profits or have to sell in order 
to finance further purchases, has done the rest 


New Methods 


At a rubber planters’ meeting held at Weltevreden some in- 
teresting points were brought up for discussion. Concerning bud- 
grafting many conflicting statements have recently been made, re 
sulting in less enthusiasm for this mode of propagating Hevea. 
Planters thought that success was incontestable. However, it ap- 
pears that while bud-grafting gave satisfactory results, still better 
could be obtained with the right kind of The 
at the meeting was that the truth about the right choice between 
budding and seed selection had not yet been discovered and that 


seeds. conclusion 


everyone should consider the matter thoroughly before undertak 


ing anything. Experiments are being carried out and it is ex- 


pected that some interesting information regarding seed selection 
will soon be published. 

Some tests were made with fresh latex and latex one year old 
kept liquid by means of ammonia. When acetic acid was added 


to the old latex, coagulation set in immediately, while the fresh 


time after addition of the acid 


In this 


latex remained liquid for some 

A very long paper by Dr. O. de Vries was also read. 
“New 
methods of preparing 
latex, rubber content, methods of preserving, applications, were 
sprayed slab and Kerbosch rubber were 

Kerbosch rubber is prepared from latex which is 


paper, Perspectives in Rubber Preparation,” the newest 


rubber were reviewed; the shipment of 


all discussed ; rubber, 
also mentioned. 
poured out in a thin layer 

Evaporation of the water is caused by heating. The thin, very 
elastic this manner, without 
treatment, seem to be in limited request for certain special pur- 
Up to the present, however, Kerbosch rubber shows no 
Packing in mats, Ceylon 


sheets obtained in any mechanical 
poses. 
superiority over ordinary sheet or crepe. 
sole crépe and blanket crépe also came under review. 


Hevea 40 Years Old 


In the Economic Gardens at Buitenzorg there is a small planta- 
tion of Hevea planted in 1882. According to some notes by Dr. 
W. Vischer, published in the February issue of the Archief voor 
de Rubberculiuur, the trees are in a healthy condition and ex- 
hibit neither root-rot nor die-back. 

The bark renewal in recent years has been very slow, though 
there is still sufficient bark for another round of tapping. 

The production of these trees under a very light tapping system 
is estimated at 430 kilos per hectare (a kilo equals 2.2 pounds 
and a hectare about 2.45 From this it appears evident 
that a well-cared-for estate can give higher yields than this and 
Under favorable con- 


acres). 


still remain productive for a long time. 
ditions, the Hevea at 40 years is still vigorous. 

For the older trees, systematic selection in connection with 
thinning out is an absolute necessity, and the fewer there remain 
the greater are the individual differences and value of the trees. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 
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892 Resilient heel lift. DL. M. Oakley, assignor to C. H. Oakley— 
th of Trenton, N. Jf 
894 Non-skid tread for auto tires. J, B. Pouk, assignor of % to 
B. D. Roberts—both of Str I 
7 I tain bath brusl E. N. Lichtenstein, Baltimore, Md. 
092 ¢ hion wheel. P. H. Dorsey, Algiers, La. 
1 T [ ector. C. B. Jackson, Hartsells, Ala 
150 Double tube tire. J. H. McCormich, South Pittsburg, Tenn 
l Stee r wheel cover W. F. Ridge, Akron, Ohio 
,198 I E. D. Snyder, Albany, II. 
19 1 and air tire to be used therewith. J. Spijker, 
d m, Netherlands. 
17 Armored ‘ D. M. Weigel, Chicago, Ill, assignor to The 
Wire Cord C Akron, Ohio. : 
The Dominion of Canada 
Granted March 20, 1923 
695 Rubber tread for footwear. Wood-Milne, Limited, assignee of 
J. S. Clarke—both of Westminster, London, S. W. 1, England. 
721 Combination air gage and valve stem. S. H. Smith, Eau Claire, 
is., > a 
Granted March 27. 1923 
Reinforcing for inner tubes. J. H. and G. A, Burrow, ce 
‘ bot! f Spokane, Wash., U. S. A. 
786 R er t i. & , Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Armored pneumz at G. M. Stivers, Dixon, Calif., U. S. A. 
Granted April 3. 1923 
Life-s ga 1 R. J. Kee, Ottawa, Ont 
k t S. ( Pears New York City, I S A 
Hot ater bott R. W. Samps Malba, Long Island, New 
%&U. 3. A 
Hot te tl R. W. Sampson, M Long Island, New 
\ } U. S 
I . ¢ Winnipeg, M 
Granted April 10. 1923 
Tire pr e gage O. E. Richa ind H. E, Lundeen, co 
| 1, W { S. Me 
I t R. Grieve 1 J. W. Fiading, 
I s I [ > A 
I ( hillette, A 1 Va Quebe 
I é K ( M U. S. A 
( in Consolidated Rubber Ce 
Oue assignes f D, ¢ R rts, Indian- 
] S \ 
R ( 
. ( € The Ru Co., 
. R. P I rook, N. J., U. S. A 
The United Kingdom 
Published March 28, 1923 
t for lat essel. Al in Ir 
S treet, | r nee ¢ 
< \ ( I] { Ss \ 
I eM f ( 
M 1 I Lor 
El J ent F. 
i 
MI A A I T I ve 
= H. Clews & { CI Hil 
¢ j T St 
M. I S F. N 
] li ] Bor x 
Published April 1923 
Gclf ll W ( Morris, 74 Merton R Wimbledon, 
S ner. W r. Cunning 2¢ Edgware Roa 
edg t tar Z g edar ave e, Cleve- 
. Ohio, U. S. A 
Published April 11. 1923 
‘ ‘ L. Brown and C fa & ( I ted, 
Cambridge street, Manchester 
and Process Patent 1 page Ui 
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193,20 
193.20¢ 
193,238 
93.270 
] 
193,351 
478 
193,491 





l 
( 
é 
194,1 
, 
4 


4 


Meadow 











Sure t 

Roa Merton ‘ 

49, 

Infl le id, Sale, 

‘ Manchester 
Ski; gt Richard's 

Road, and t Leicester 

W. J. Dil, 4 Boston Road, Mount Eden, 49,08. 


Zealand. 
L. G 


Williams, Corsyrhelig, Godrergraig, 


R. Beldam, 14 New London street, London 


for stuffing boxes. H. Chris 


Leicester. 


bber washers 
house avenue, 








r. D. Hepburn and Boyce Motor Accessories, 
Acre, London 


Published April 18, 
Brassiere A. M. Shepherd, 





1923 


Grasmere, Yew Tree Road, Edgbas- 39,7. 
































ton, Birmingham. 
t 39.860 
imatic tire. M. N. A. Develay, 24 Rue de Dunkerque, Paris, 4 
France, 
Rubber tooth or sage brusl R. M. Eithycombe, 
Macquarie street, Sydney, Australia. (Not yet acc 
Sponge rubber tube. E. C. Langt 0 Offerton R 
London. te 
Rubber fan belt. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 1 Albany street, 
Regents’ Park, London, and W. E. Hardeman, Fort Dunlop, sane 
Erdington, Birmingham WU,2/9 
Ink bottles with rubber pipette and washer. H. Rottenburg, 
5 Adams Road, Cambridge 5 
Vulcanite roller for printing yarns. G. Anton and A. Han 
ton, Victoria Carpet Co., Green street, Kidderminster 
S40, 
Tire. F. B. Dehn, 53 Doughty street, Lond Hercules Rut 
ber Corporation, 922 Race street, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. . 
+ eva 
iracechurch street, L 
lfton street 
Wor 
t : Tel ~ 
itine R ' 40.706 
eceptacles J. H. Delattre, ar 
France , 
J. Delves, 18 Barke street in 
etc E. W. Seward, 83 Ra tn 2 
inghamshire 
Park aver New York 
sham, Chichester, Sussex 


Published April 25, 1923 Q4 5 


Air pressure rm tor es Michelin et Cire t E. | 





M n, P es ( es De —both in ¢ nt Fe 

rand, Fr 1 
Tire ] i .< er’s Son, I 470 \ ‘ It avenue ” 

B } ssignee , . So we einert, 42 R Drive 

N Yor t Ne Yor! I S. A. (Not ept l 
S r A. D e, 70 Avenue de la Grande Arme 


( ! J. Cos Rue > Vil 
p . 
nizit H. ¢ L’Ans + Bis \ 
I s i i I t 
Ar R. A, I \ 
Pr I B le I 
é ( S. 
\f ‘ay \ ‘ 1 | 
‘ \ ( N. ¥ yu Ss.A 
I] \ S M Long b 
R W I ( 
| ' | B. Px ( | 
R W | S 
I 13 ( I ( ( I I 
> WV I i \ 5 
S , v 
D 1 v ( B. I 7 ( 
\ ne n. i s é 
\ c 
\ \ \ \V c ¢ 
Ne York ¢ S. = [ S. A 
4 r.W j Eas ‘ ‘ oO 
" . -£ 
St I H m I 
Be G 


New Zealand 


Published February 22, 1923 
Wheel and solid rm r tire combine oO lrew 
herbert street, Palmerston North. 84 ¢ 





Published March 8. 


cushion seat. H. Morley, 
Manchester, England. 


Published March 22. 


tires. T. B. McLeroth, 
» London, W - 
Eantbucn.” The « 


1923 


Pneumatic Pinewood Broad Road, 


Sale, near 
1923 


Limited, 
assigt 


T ube for 
stbu: Hadley 


Bank Chambers, 
I B. McLeroth, 


London, England 


ees of 


Woods, 


rescent, 


Germany 


Design Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 





J y d( 192 Solid rubber heel. Walther Loewendahl 
Wallstrasse it 

(January 24, 1923 ger-cot of rubber with woven metal 
insert Karl E Calenbergerstrasse 18, Hannover 

(February 8, 1923). Atomizer. Dr. Clemens Bergl, Nymphen- 
bergerstrasse¢ Berlin-Schéneberg, and Wilhelm  Ilerbert 
Milch nd Ott Student, both of Alexandrinenst: 95 
Berlin 

(September 26, 1922 Exchangeable rubber heel. Karl Pfeifer, 
Firt strass¢ , Berlir 

(Se ¢ E> ingeable rubber heel patch Kar) 


Firbringerst: Sse 22, Berlin 




















(September 2 1922). Exchangeable rubber heel patcl Kar 
P fe Furbringerstrasse 22, Berlin. 
( Decembe 14, 19 Pneumatic or solid tire with :; used 
€ t s Ss < sting of reaths and spike Max 
Zi ‘ Met s se 16, Leipzig-Gohlis. 
(December 6, 1922 read I itomobile tires. Hannoversche 
Gi “7 ior \.-G., Hannover-Limmer 
(Febr 1 ( ] Pneumat rubber heel Gustav \linge 
W itte s SS¢ I I e1 
(Febr Pneur « sole Gustav K ne 
Wittekinds r Hannover-Linden 
(Nover 1 Exchangeable er heel. Karl Uml 
Brunsausen } Stace 
] ¢ Ext t er sole. Leopold Léffle: 
| H 
I St er ( tinental-C chouc 
Gutta-P i-( g Har ve 
O « l R ef ‘ es and heel tches 
Karl Bayer, Herrenkel Sse Uln D 
( ‘ R t ef es and heel hes 
Kar RB € Herret re 1 | ) 
(Nove ( r t er hee Har 
Dors | B ce g H 
(Decet S f er lesign, to be sed 
I sb ergs sse 27, D ler 
(Dece S f ‘ with des to be used 
l B I I ‘ ] sdet 
(Fe Ss D ( 1 Ouse Bl r 
Fe R espe : 
\\ I Ci 2 I z 
M 1] G erke 
I \ ( H ] 
& T I 
6 SA 
G ( ‘ 
(Fe , the 
¢ \ ( + 
1 ‘ 
| 
H I \ 5 
1 ) C 
~ ] 
l \ 
R e 
‘ ) 
( P 
“I I t the 
( pe 
Fe 3 5 e | fr ver or other elastic 
‘ ( t 5 ‘ | ‘ Dr 
| \ ‘ . 9 
~ 1 « | 
oT r rN 
M h 10, 1 ). Rubbe eel. Heinr Tietzne M eI 
\ e 34, 3 Inflatal ber t MacM ‘ i 
HH en, Le erst s 1 RB 
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( ‘ ( ! NO de t 
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| { signe H 
Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
' e. Ar g 
\l 
‘ M Be Dres 
‘ < ( \ . t ‘ } 
M Se Aschhe 
Mel Syndicate, Lt 
‘ } ~ Ber Ss. W 
I t Ka eve 
B 
) Br M 
h ) \ stol W 
‘ rubber 
t \ Meierott 
I W 
‘, P 
r P \ 


Trade Marks 


The United States 


B 
K te 
He 
ix 
+, B 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 














Act k er { y 
Act Ml S< l 
" M 
Granted April 3, 1923, Act of February 20, 1905 
} N 
\ ‘ 
Cor 
\ ! I M 
) ) t | Q 
Granted April 10, 1923, Act of February 20, 1905 
| Ml ge ( B M 
] B arp Bra Engl ty wit e le 
en’s t é 2 ‘ ] ats 
W & I 
re of ' 1 his 
t ‘ \ et ‘ e lines f the 
rade M the er half the rds 
WW 1A I wer f t ather t c 
‘ er garment rh M rire 
k he ( } oO} 
é  Locan Spor ~ s ge ¢a e ther 
‘ ts r th ibber nd 
t H. Log ( H Mass 
t etts 
’ Rapion—dia : er f dio apparatus. Ame 
iH r i ste und e ' — o 
l litke-R t g ts for me wome ur childre r 
ir ‘ " f leathe rubbe fabrics and n 
t Me & Frank ¢ Port l, Oreg 
Granted April 17, 1923, Act of February 20, 1905 
1 788 Sanwrmo—rubber eets iby pants, sanitary napkins 
et The Sanit ( St. Louis, M 
] . Ine I GARTER—2 ‘ Anna I! Brande ( ag 
Illinois 
166,8 Tue Goon I ‘ garters Anna F. B leal, Chicago 
Illinois 
66,827 The words Wrs } ‘ ted 1 winged ot—rubber or 
tion ee s tor ts ar shoes The Good 
ur Tire & R ( Akr oO 
166,828 r—nipples \ r I venberg ing isiness as Victor 
Si t { N 7 N. Y 
166,85 Rapton atte her electrical appliances made of 
hard rubber Ar Hard Rubber ( Hempstead and 
New York, N. \ 
166,874 he words B Bear eparated by the representation of a bear— 
ntain pens Joseph J. Heller, Los Angeles, Calif 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
166,996 Denmas ' her tir I Denman-Myers Cord Tire ( 
A or 


Granted April 24, 1923, Act of February 20, 1905 
36 Wonper—zgolf balls. John Wanamaker, New York, N. Y. 


Tri the letters arranged in the form of an isosceles triangle, 























the I at center, extending from apex to base—windshield clean 
ers of the squeegee or mechanical types. Trico Products Cor 
poration, Buffalo, New York 
) Silhouette of a flying goose, with the words Gray and Goose, 
respectively, above and below it, curved to describe a circle— 
golf balls Edward | Marshall, trading as Huntingdon 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
; San-It, double-ruled ietters on black background, the top stroke 
f the S extended to become integral with the I—Sanitary 
belts and shields Iiyman Usdin, trading as San-It Rubber 
( New York, N 
A club, the emblem used on playing cards; this at the center 
t a circle described by the words: MacGrecor Master 
golf clubs and balls The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
\Mertcan Beauty—play balls and beach balls, an inflatable ball 
shaped something like a football or balloon and light enough 
to be used by children and especially on the sand at beaches. 
Knoxall Novelties, Inc., New York, N 
laLtt—inner tubes for pneumatic tires, cord tires, and fabric 
tires The Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
8 The words MacGrecor Pitot arranged to describe a circle—golf 
lls The Cr ford, McGregor & Canby Cé., Dayton, Ohio 
17 “O) golf balls Lloyd A. Wimpfheimer, New York, N. \ 
The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
7 Words “PARTRIDGE *RESSURE CURE n a medallion—tr er 
‘ rhe F. FE. Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Ontari 
e word Cam? ussociated with the representation of a came 
ed ve i and particularly elastic braids 
we gs Walker Co., Providence, R. I., U. S. A 
; ( nr WELt t es Unite Shoe Machine ( 
( I te l, Quebs 
B ‘ ¢ umond shaped re na white er 
‘ r the rds SLAC Diam I t er s 
clothir bh footwear The Mine Rubbe ( 
I i, Montre Ouebe 
D , the representatior f blue d 1 ha g 
‘ er, the , s of the < mond being formed 
$ t t s al ngement, the white | r 
; =» thee rds: Buve Diramonp, Mat w CANADA 
, r | hearing the letters AHM and _ the ! 
em beneat the letters and the word being contained 
thir circle— tires. inner tubes sings 
hes s. Ames I en McCready, Limit 
M i, O P 
The United Kingdom 
Published April 4, 1923 
I I MAGE BLiIzzZaARpEEN—men's waterproof coats Gerrish, 
Ames, & Simpkins, Limited, London, E. C. 4 
Published April 11, 1923 
$8 Caprta foothalls Barrow, Hepburn & Gale, Limited, London, 
Ss. } 1 
828 Derenper—all goods included in Class 40 but not including ma- 
chine belting or similar goods. The Federal Rubber Co., 
Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin, U. S. A 
#24 Security Brann, the words placed one above the other, and at 
either side the representation of two axes crossed—canvas 
fire hose Associated Belting Companies, Limited, London, 
» © 1 


Published April 18, 1923 


Vrio—rubber tires Naamlooze Vennootschap Vereenigde Neder- 
landsche Rubberfabrieken, 162A Dunolaan, Doorwerth, He- 
veadorp, Helland Fer service in the United Kingdom ad- 
lress im care of Dicker & Pollak, 20-23 Holborn, London, 
m 

$47 Gotcetta—footballs. Barrow, Hepburn & Gale, Limited, London, 
Ss = 


3,530 Agrotastic—rubber tires or tires in which rubber predominates. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, 
Erdington, Birmingham, Warwickshire. 


112. Apam Cuuap, the words being separated by the representation of 


two men pulling against each other in an effort to stretch or 
pull apart a strip of some material—solid india rubber tirings 
made in England for export to India. Haroon Hamid, trading 
H. Hamid & Co., Napier Road, Karachi, India. For service 
in the United Kingdom address in care of King’s Patent agency, 
Limited, 146A Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4. 


Published April 25, 1923 


221 C. M. A.—electric wire insulated with rubber. The Cable Makers 


Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia street, London, W. C. 2. 


30,395 Parartor—floor coverings in the nature of floor cloth, made 


wholly or partly of rubber The North British Rubber Co., 
Limited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scotiand. 
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Pep-o-Grip—fittings made of rubber or with rubber predominating, 
for insertion in boots and shoes, to grip the heel of the wearer. 
William Samuel Shaw & Lawrence William Hucklesly, 15 
Park View, The Barony, Hantwich, Cheshire. 

a utensil in the nature of a mop with a cleaning surface 


432,919 





433,707 OcHARO 
of porous india rubber Charles James Harvey, 106 Mill 
Street, Kidderminster 
434,095 Resiston—electric insulating materials of hard rubber and vul- 
canite articles, exclusively in Class 40. American Hard 
Rubber Co., New York, U. S. A. 
435,049 Representation of a horned animal charging; underneath this the 
words: Ext Toro—rubber insulated electric cables. Callenders 
Cable & Construction Cx Limited, London, E. C. 4 
435,050 Representation of a horse prancing, a youth astride flourishing a 
whip; beneath this the words: Et Gaucno—rubber insulated 
electric cables. Callenders Cable & Construction Co., Limited, 
London, E. C. 
435,095 Wasp—machine belting made of rubber, gutta percha or balata 
Flexide, Limited, London, E. C. 4. 
New Zealand 
Published February 22, 1923 
19,065 Conventionalized diam«nd-shaped figure, dark with white border, 
and on the border the words: Brute Diamonp—tootwear of 
every kind, including rubber. Skelton, Frostwick & Ce Lim 
ited, Christchurch 
Published March 22, 1923 
19,508 Maxrii—golf balls. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 1 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, London, N. W. 1, England. 
19,789 Premier—all products made of rubber, in Class 40, and in par- 
ticular rubber tires, tubes and rubber accessories therefor 
The Fisk Rubher Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Designs 
The United States 
Issued* April 3, 1923 
62,164 Tire Term 3 years. Frederick S. Dickinson, New York, 
62,167 Tire Tread. Term 14 years. James N. Gunn, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, a corporation of Michigan. 
62,168 Tire Tread. Term 14 years. James N. Gunn, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, a corporation of Michigan. 
62,169 Tire Tread. Term 14 years. Earl A. Hecht, Mansfield, Ohio. 
~ 





5 9S] (cel | 
= « => ( | | 
it~ O| l \) Ed aa 
62,164 62,167 62,168 62,169 62,171 62,172 62,174 
62,171 Tite Tread, Term 7 years. Darrell E. Patton, assignor t 
National Airless Tire Co., both of Los Angeles, California 
62,172 Tire Tread. Term 14 years. Wallace Henry Paull, Birmingham 
assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Limited, Londen, bot! 
of England. 
62.174 Tire Casing. Term 3'2 years Harlan S. Rector, assigner to 
The Beckley-Ralston C: beth of Chicago, Illinois. 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the rth 
Tuesday thereafter. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
5.724 Tire Tre Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toront 
Or ri 
§.725 Tire Tre Dunk p Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limite Tor 
Ontar 


ADVERTISING” A PROTECTION TO TIRE 


INDUSTRY 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
street, New York, N. Y., have recently 
“How the Associated Advertising Clubs Protect the 
the Tire Industry.” called to the 
of better methods in tire advertising and to the necessity for th: 


“TRUTH IN 
the World, 110 West 40th 
a circular entitled 


Good Will of 


issued 


In this bu!letin attention is nec 


reputable manufacturer to understand and combat the practi 


of fraudulent or irresponsible tire dealers. The association stress¢s 
the work of its National Vigilance 
of its forty branches operating in the principal cities of the country, 


Committee which, by means 


protects the legitimate tire manufacturer from deception or fraud. 
This 


vertising and selling. 


committee handles many cases involving dishonest tire ad- 





Official India Rubber Statistics for the 
United States 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 

















December, 1921 December, 1922 
eres EAP Hn 
Pounds alue Pounds Value 
UN MANU FACTURED—f ree 
Crude rubber 
Prom PeOMGe cscccscccses 84,906 $52,705 145,000 $24,316 
Netherlands ae 599,485 551,453 2,224,064 460,774 
United Kingdom 278,293 1,009,33 1,990,103 424,829 
OO” errr 32 & 113,100 29,439 
Brazil 612,303 234,951 5,065,470 656,618 
Se ec «wenes wie 7 . ao 23,959 6,293 
Other South America 51,200 21,850 504,104 51,666 
British Fast Indies 260,048 4,158,511 55,733,678 8,322,847 
Dutch East Indies. 2,954,949 129,579 8,242,415 1,247,638 
Other countries 403,292 11,880 1,122,731 186,539 
POM: eens wad teeaoeen 58,644,821 $8,370,344 75,164,624 $11,410,959 
salata 258,08: 153,162 100,980 56,730 
lelnuteng (Pontiar 1,487,452 129,731 1,126,589 90,982 
Gutta percha 383,620 49,629 124,725 18,087 
Rubber scrap 696,501 40,074 1,899,156 37,104 
Totals mmanufactured 470,477 $8,742,940 78,416,074 $11,613,862 
CRIES csccvccsececs utiable 436,644 $182,918 ° . omen 
MANUFACTURED—4¢utiable 
Rubber belting snes 11,058 $15,217 
Other manufactures of an 
thstitutes for rubber $145,82¢ 48,256 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
MANUFACTURI 
India rubber 
Reclaimed ......... 2,664 $1€,13 40,989 $19,632 
Scrap and old...... 1 72 1,013,464 33,074 
Footwea 
Boots , wee fair &,66( 22,434 15,87! 38.946 
 ~ceceenen .+ Pair 176,544 §2,522 29,456 25,241 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
SN cccccces ..pairs 273,756 207,255 
Druggists’ rubber sundries’. 65.161 68,27¢ 66,153 
Hard rubber goods 
Battery jars and accessories 82,183 23,761 
Other electrical supplies 15,158 8,975 
Other hard rubber gcods' 40,529 32,444 
Tires 
Fneumatiec casings 
For automobiles! 193,16¢ 110,771 1,191,791 
Others! 6,001 34,549 
Pneumatic tubes 
For automobiles R55 79,502 125.702 
Others! 4,116 4,367 
Solid tires 
For automobile and mot 
trucks 9,912 5,862 151.050 
nuhers 43.9R8 ] tO 
All other tires! 7.549 as 
Tire repair materials 74,369 27,301 
Belting" 1,328 297,55 144,793 
Toset 92,880 111,058 
Packing! ee 43 103,099 52,183 
Soles and heels? ¢ 0,260 79,096 
Thread! 137,352 132,977 
Other rubber manufactures 402,122 310,460 181,757 
I r nufacture x S¢ $2,704,407 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
December. 192 December, 1922 
Pou lure Pounds Value 
UN MAN AC RE 
India rubber 11 £768 S¢ 417.35 $32 
falata ; ‘ 69, 1¢ 40,71 166,683 115,620 
Jelutong (Pontianak) 5 4¢ 184 
lotals, unmanufacture 70,274 $ 264 1,584,582 $443,156 
Ma ACTURED 
Gutta percha and india rubber ‘ $499 
India rubber substitutes 
Totals anu factured &55 $499 
1Details cf exports of don merchandise es during December, 
192 ippeared on pages 401 f our M 2 ssuce 





DurinG 1922 THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS PURCHASED 590,207 PAIRS 
of our canvas shoes with rubber soles, valued at $462,501; Cuba 
$408,572; Argentina’s share represent- 


took 616,361 pairs, valued at 
ed 463,432 pairs, valued at $369,526; 


Mexico took 299,143 pairs, 


valued at $272,423; while England is represented as taking 311,725 


pairs valued at $236,063. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Market Fluctuations 


Average Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NE month ago, New \ pot prices for ribbed smoked 
O sheets were 31% ; t On May 25 t market was 


m at 29 1 during the past month 
1as D downward | \ Id dr p the d 
week t Ma to 27 le ur this year, which 
1eld r nearly ter iys and w 1c led by a spasmodic ris« 
falling again below the rom which the drop was made. 
at April th i vea d dull with some clos« 
ading ( iler ( Id « i | cable but 
later picked up with crepe at a premium over ribs. There was no 
factory business a ] \ ‘ 1 to small lots. Factories 
were buying only t requirements as the prices declined 
Trading between dealers was on a very limited scale and there 
was no buying either in London or the Far East 


mtinued weakness of the London market acted to depress New 


York The decline in price which had so far been very gradual 
became accelerated and prices fell 1% cent a pound. The dull and 
weak market was due to continued liquidation, low London offer- 
ings and lack of factory demand for supplies in volume. October- 
December position was the only one in which there was any in- 
terest at steady price level 

The tone of the market improved following the middle of May 
and although but little business was done the market rallied to 
27% cents and reached 29 cents on the 19th, from which point it 
declined nearly | cent but covering slowly, was firm at 29 
cents on May 25 

All other grades show responding sympathetic movement 
with ribs, upriver fine touching 28 cents May 25th. 

Imports of all grades during April, 1923, were 31,588 tons, com 


14,444 tons ene year ago 


pared with Plantation arrivals for 
April, 1923, were 29,922 t ompared with 13,910 tons one year 
ago Total importation f all grades for four months ended 
April 30, were 120,921 tor on d with 93,986 tons for the 
corresp period of la 

Spot a quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 





cents ; 


May 1, Spot first latex crépe, 314%-31% 


June-July, 3154-3134 cents; July-Sept., 31'4-31% cents; July-Dec., 


| 31 cents Oct.-De 3] 32 ts May 25. Spot first 
utex pe, 29 cents; June-July, 2914 cents; July-Sept., 29%4 cents; 
July-D 2934 cents; Oct.-D 30 cents 

May 1. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 31'4-31%4 cents; June-July, 
3114-31 


July-Dec., 3114-31% 


cents; Tuly-Sept 31% 31Y cents; | 
Spot ribbed smoked 


Oct-Dec., 3156-32 
29 nts: June-July, 29% 


uly-Sept., 2914 cents; 


s 


Tuly-Dec., 293 nts let. -De 





May 1. Spot No. 1 amber crépe, 2954-2934 cents; June-July, 
30%-30% cents; July-Sept., 3034-31 cents; July-Dec., 31%-31%4 
cents. May 25. Spot No. 1 amber crépe, 28% cents; June-July, 
28% cents; July-Sept., 2834 cents. 

May 1. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe 27%4-2734 cents; June- 
July, 27%4-27% cents; July-Sept., 2734-28 cents; July-Dec., 28- 


28% cents. 25. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 26% cents; 


May 
June-July 2656 cents; July-Sept. 2634 cents. 

SoutH AMERICAN Paras AND Caucno, May 1. Spot, upriver 
fine, 2742-2754 cents; islands fine, 2714-2734 cents; upriver coarse, 
islands coarse, 1414-1454 cents; Cameta, 1454- 
May 25. Spot, upriver 
upriver coarse, 25 cents; 


2514-253 


1434 cents; 
fine, 28 


cents ; 
caucho ball, 27%4-27% cents. 
26 cents; 


Cameta 15 cents; caucho ball, 2534- 


cents; islands fine, 


islands coarse, 1434 cents: 


26! > cents 
London 


During the last week of April and the first week of May, the 
London market quotations on ribbed smoked sheets held close to 
15 pence, never in that interval rising above 157 pence. The 
general tone of the market was weak with very little demand on 
the part of consumers. The failure of an old and prominent crude 
rubber importing house early in May was temporarily a depres- 
sing factor. 

A decline of prices in London paralleling that in New York 
set in May 8 and continued quite as long before recovery, which 
began May 18 as the market turned firm gradually rising from the 
low to 13% pence to 14% pence, May 25, reflecting at the latter 
date the strength of the New York market. London stocks a 
week ago were reported 55,617 tons or 30,000 tons under the 


peak of the year. 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for 


one year, one month ago, and May 25, the current date: 


Plentation Hevea 


April 2¢ April 25, May 25 

LATEX 1922 1923 1923 

Rubber latex (Hevea) a gal. $1.25@$1.35 gal. $1.25@$1.35 
CREPE 

First latex $0.16%4 @.16 32% @.32% 29 zy 

Off latex .16 a 32 @.32% 28%@ 

Amber No. 1 1¢ a 31Y%@.31% 284%@ 

Amber No. 2 15 a 314%@.31% 28 @ 

Ambe No ; 15 a 31 @.31 4 27%@ 

Brown, clear th .15 7 314%@.31% 27%. @.27% 

Brown, spec 14%@ 30% @ 27%@ 

jrown rolled 13 1 ) 1 26% @ 
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Crude Rubber Market—Conti 








April 
SHEET 192 
Smoked, ribbed 16% @ 
Smoked, plain 5.@ 
Unsmoked 15 a 
SCRAP 
Colombe scrap No. | 13 a 
Colombo scrap No. 2 LAG 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 08 a 
Palembang 19 ‘a 
Pressed block 134%@ 
Sarawak 6%@ 
South American 
PARAS 
( fine 19 a 
{ fine ‘ "20 a 
{ medium 17 @ 
( coarse 14 a 
{ coarse a 
I weak, fine 16 @ 
I fine janes 17%@ 
medium 1 
coarse 4 a 
COUGER scwsccass 10 @ 
\cre Bolivian fine 19'44@ 
\cre Beliviar t 32 
Se folivian 194%@ 
Madeira fine 20 @ 
Peruvian fine 7 a 
Tapajos fine 7 ‘ 
CAUCHO 
per caucho ball l4 ? 
{ € cauch ball 1Y 1 
r caucho ball 
Manicobas 
(eara negro heads 10 a 
Ceara scrap , 09 1 
Manicoba, 30% guaranty 07 a 
\langabeira, thin sheet 12 1 
Centrals 
Central scrap Ss a 7 
Central wet sheet 4 @.( 
Corinto scrap ...... 8 a. 
Esmeralda sausage. . 08 @ 
(;uayule wsh’d & dried ¢ a 
Africans 
Benguela, No. 1, 28 “ WS ? 
Benguela, No.2, 32%4% ‘+07 @ 
Congo prime, black upper a 
Congo prime, red upper 14 @ 
Kassai, black a +.134,@ 
red 7.12 a 
Gutta Percha 
(;utta Siak 1742 @ 
Red Macassar 2.85 @ 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 30 @ 
Colombia 40 ? 
Panama 2 
Surinam, sheet 64 @ .6€ 
imber 70) @.72 
Chicle 
Colombia u 
Ilonduras a 
Venezuela u 
Yucatan fine u 
Washed and dried crépe Shipmet 
Nominal 
16 17 
PLANTATIONS: 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked. 32% 32 
Crépe : 
First latex 32% 32 
Off latex . 32 315% 
No. 1 blanket 31 31 
No blanket 31% 30% 
No blanket...... , 30% 30% 
Thin, clean, brown....... 31% 30% 
Spec rowr 30 30 
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Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 


May 

— — A = —E — 
PLANTATIONS 

1923" 1922 1921 
First latex crépe $0.26% @$0.3 $0.144% @$0.16% $0.17% @$0.19% 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .26%@ 32 144%@ 16% AS%Yz@ 17% 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine ? 6 0 28 18 @ ¥ 164@ 18! 
Upriver, coarse 21 a 25 124%@ 13% .08%@ 09% 
Islands, fine 23 i 26 17 @ 18% 17%@ 18 
Islands, coarse 14 1 3 08% @ eer 0 @ .12 
Cameta . 14 a 15% 09 @ .09% 08%@ .11 
Figured to May 25, 192 


Amsterdam Rubber Market 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report under date of May 4, 1923 
Except for a shortlived recovery on the first of May prices continued to 
eclit nd rather sharply so at the end 
On the terminal market sellers came out more freely on the October to 
December positicn, but demand was fairly good at every fresh decline. 
May delivery was specially wanted and consequently the contango 
] 





7 





> close is quiet at the lowest prices 
) 





Hevea crépe and sheets FI. $0.8 

Hevea crépe and sheets Fl 83 

Hevea crépe and sheets FI. &4 r to September. 
Hevea crépe and sheets FI! 86 tober to December 


Reclaimed Rubber 


In sympathy with the crude rubber market, reclaims are offered 
at slightly lower quotations than a month ago. Considerable ac- 
tivity is noted in all grades of tire, tube and shoe stocks. Manu- 
facturers are realizing that at prevailing low prices reclaims 
show lower volume cost than ever before. Reclaimers are empha- 
sizing the distinct value of certain grades of tire reclaim which 
carry carbon black and other valuable ingredients in such amounts 
that these grades possess high tensiles and low gravities. 


New York Quotations 


May 25, 1923 


Reclaimed Stocks 
FRICTION 





Per Pound 
Compounded lb. $0.18 @$0.19 
Pure gum friction Ib .22 @ .23% 
TUBE 
Compounded 12%@ 13 
Floating b 154%@ 16 
AUTO TIRE 
Black ° . it 094@ .10 
Gray lb ll @ 11 
White . Ik 134@ .13¥% 
Black, washed lb 11 a 11% 
SHOF 
Unwashed lb 11 @ 11 
Washed Ib 134@ 
MECHANICAL lb 10 a 11 
TRUCK TIRE 9 @ 209% 
‘ork Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Cents Per Pounp 
May 
27 28 30 1 2 4 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 


There is very little activity in the market for rubber scrap 
owing to the fact that the reclaimers are not seeking stocks. The 
recent drop in crude rubber prices has curtailed business in both 
reclaimed and scrap rubber trades. Most of the scrap business 
is confined to that arising from old orders; such new business as 
has recently been offered is small in volume and at reduced 
prices 

Boots AND SHOE The tendency to lower prices noted a 
month ago continued through May. Dealers’ bids have fallen off 


$1.00 to $2.00 a ton during the month 


Host The market is dull and prices nominal. Demand has 
practically ceased for the time being 
INNER TUBES Business is reported unsettled on all grades 


and prices declining over a month ago. No. 1 tubes down 1 cen 


compounded gray, down 1% cents 
MECHANICALS hese materials are without interest at nominal 
quotations because of their relatively low rubber content and 
quality 
Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
M 


Boots and Shoes 











Boots and shoes wack ib SO i$ 

Trimmed arctics Ib ( ? 02% 

Untrimmed arctics lb 1 a ‘ 
Hard Rubber 

Battery jars, black compound : lb 2 @ 02% 

Ne. 1 scrap lb. .09 @ 0 
Inner Tubes 

No. 1 ‘ l 434 @ 05% 

Compound red t ,@ 3% 
Mechanicals 

Bla scrap, mixe ib ( i 

Heels . ve 1 00% 

Hoerse-shoe te ;@ 03% 

Hose, air t lt 4a 01 

reg lb i 00 

Red scra} t 4 :@ 0 

White scrap, mixed : lt ( ' 0 
Tires 

PNEUMATIC 

Auto peelings . lt ] 1 017% 

Bicycle ... Ik 00% wi 

Standard white aut Ib .@ 1 

Mixed auto 4 .@ 

Stripped, unguarantced lb .@ 

SOLID 

Carriage .. le 01MK@ 02 

[rony . . ib 00%@ 00% 

Truck, clean it 014% @ 02 

LEADING MARKETS FOR OUR RUBBER GOODS 
DURING 1922 

During the calendar year 1922 the best customers for our rub- 

ber manufactures ranked in the following order England, with 


purchases valued at $6,378,524; Quebec and Ontario, $3,089,525; 
Mexico, $2,680,642; Cuba, $2,488,653; Argentina, $2,030,443; Philiy 
pine Islands, $1,668,871; Australia, $1,377,706; British South 
Africa, $1,344,898; France, $1,324,117; Sweden, $1,109,348: and 
New Zealand, $1,002,200 


1 


FIVE SEPARATE MONTHS OF 1922 BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
led other countries of the world in her purchases of our mechan- 


al rubber goods, the total value for the year being $450,248. She 


1 


tripped, however, by Mexico, where the figure reaches 


United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports 


March, 1922 March, 1923 





























——ee ——_ -—  ——— — 
UN MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber 
From 
Straits Settlements. .. , 1,962,700 £76,842 6,641,800 £428,736 
Federated Malay States ,100 268,136 3,702,900 234,810 
eee ° 200 22,967 1,146,000 78,098 
Ceylon and Dependencies 2,026,800 90,060 1,808,300 121,484 
Dutch Possessions i 
SS Seer 352,800 14,540 193,800 13,905 
Fast Indies (except 
‘+r Dutch Possessions 
in Indian Seas) ones 798,600 33,544 901,006 57,225 
Other countries in East In 
dies and Pacific not else ; 
where specified Seeue 218,10 9 349 159,000 10,690 
OS Fee , , 375,200 17,330 516,000 29,416 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil and Peru) 7 AO oS  «eweses 4 «sssds 
West rica 
French West Africa , 271,300 13,846 
Gold Ccast. : ; 6,804 241 Cse058 seeuus 
Other Parts of West 
\frica ee 35,4 1,472 69,700 2,307 
I Africa including 
Madagascar ; 97 ,000 5,573 
Other countries ‘ 32.10 1,444 43,10€ 2,310 
T s 2. Th £536,843 $9,900 £998,400 
Waste ar reclaimed rubber 46,30 655 85,000 1,108 
(jutta percha and balata. 49. 51M 44,490 899,200 117,513 
Rubber substitutes os | 080088 | #68600 
re 485,704 £581,988 16,534,100 £1,117,021 
pair 6.56 £ 33.319 23,701 £36,388 
370.507 a eal 339,204 
73,055 sen 32,833 
Solid tires 13,466 eos 19,420 
Other rubber manufactures 34.631 meat 95,372 
Totals, manufactured £534,978 esens £523,217 
Exports 
U NMANUFACTURE! 
Waste and reclaimed rubhe 70,900 £7,210 586,400 £8,345 
ubl substitutes 7 71,201 4,664 61,400 1,467 
Totals, unmanufacture 442,100 £12,474 647,800 £9,812 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes... 2. paw 11,107 # 20,465 14,269 £22,876 
Tires and tubes 
Preumat 
Outer covers 179,845 128,285 
Inner tubes ) 27.146 
Solid tires 18,577 
Oth rubber tures 239,884 
Total manttfactures : £514,723 eeee £436,768 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
March, 1922 March, 1923 
UN MANUFACTURED Poun Is Valve ' Pounds Value 
Crude bber 
lo Sweder Norw 
irk 156,006 202,400 £13,567 
2,324,101 1,052,400 69,481 
66,100 355.200 25.516 
3,010,600 2,834,100 207,002 
39,600 25,700 1,833 
523.400 644,900 42.869 
$5,100 3,421 
tT pea 
406,104 12,867 144,600 9,920 
ites 3,661,400 142.335 9,171,600 657,838 
Canada .. . 136.300 4.681 735,600 52,518 
Other countries 37.700 > 728 39.200 1.968 
Totals peceees . 10,641,300 £420,032 15,251,400 £1,085,933 
Waste and reclaimed rubber , 48,500 505 
Gutta percha and balata 83,400 11,668 88 601 14,017 
Rubber substitutes.. 2,000 20 
Totals, unmanufactured 10,724,700 £431,160 15,390,500 £1,100,475 


MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes f fairs ; £2,004 63 £240 
Tires and tubes 

*neumatic 


Outer covers 36,098 5.091 
Inner tubes 8,310 mie 512 
Solid tires... 633 vee 765 
Other rubber manufactures 1,456 , 3,298 
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The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. Middling spot cotton was 29 cents 
A on April 28, but the market influence was strongly down- 

ward, declining on May 12 to 25.3 cents. This low was suc- 
ceeded by an equally rapid upward movement reaching 28.65 cents 
on May 23. 

The rapid decline was attributed to heavy liquidation of old long 
accounts, the absence of competition for the old crop remnant at re- 
cent figures, indications that last winter’s high prices have checked 
consumption abroad, distrust of commodity values generally, and 
belief in an increased crop for the coming season owing to in- 
creased acreage and the free use of fertilizers. The new crop is 
reported backward, due to unfavorable weather. 

Ecyptian Cotton. During the past month the market in Egyp- 
tian grades has been dull and weak, showing a steady decline in 
sympathy with the weak domestic market. 

Che Egyptian Government’s revised estimate of last season’s crop 
raises the total produced from 4,002,000 kantars to 4,900,000 kantars 
Measures will be enforced requiring ginning in future to be com 
pleted before May 1, so that stocks will not be held back in the 
interior after that date but will be continued in Alexandria. Pres- 
ent stocks in Alexandria are now at 171,097,000 pounds. 

SeA Istanp. This cotton continues neglected and the supply is 
small. 

\r1zoNA Cotton. This grade is not in large supply. The mar- 
ket quotations on both grades declined in sympathy with middlings 


~ . 
Cotton Fabrics 

Raincoat Faprics. As far as demand for merchandise is 

concerned business in raincoat fabrics is at a standstill. Buyers 


lack conndence in the market and regardless of price will not 


place quantity orders. Prices have not been revised but probably 
will be within the next few weeks. 

SHEETINGS. The market for sheetings is characterized as soft 
and weak, with the mills willing to trade at concession. Buying 
is light, principally in small lots and only spot goods. Present 
outlook is not gratifying. 

Hotitanps. The market is quiet and prices unchanged. 

TrrE Faprics. Early in May the market was quiet with 
standard fabrics in limited demand as seasoned curtailment of 
tire output began. About the middle of the month increasing in- 
quiry was manifest and also indications that hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing will characterize the market during the third quarter of the 
vear, which is dull normally. Secondary buying will probably 
not materialize. Tire makers are requesting prompt shipment on 
their initial orders and have no apparent need for additional sup- 
plies. 

In sympathy with raw cotton movements, tire fabric quotations 
have fallen 4 cents in the past six weeks. The mills would shade 
somewhat more and do not expect new business beyond July. 
Fabric production will not decline, however, till after June 

Ducks, Dritts AND OSNABURGS. Quotations on ducks have 
been declining most of the past month. Mills are accumulating 
stocks of yardage rather than close down because of the lack of 
new orders. During the last week of May a marked improve- 
ment took place in the demand for heavy goods. Stocks of enamel- 
ing duck are practically depleted. 

SHEETINGS. In common with other grades of cotton goods 
business is very quiet. Manufactured goods did not advance in 
sympathy with the recent upward movement of raw cotton. Con- 
sumers generally are apparently anticipating the usual summer 
seasonal decline of production in their various lines 





New York Quotations 


May 


1923 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Burlaps 
40—7 44-ounce ...-100 yds $5.25 @$5.30 
40—8-ounce ‘ Meaieétee ret aarenes 5.30 @ 5.35 
40—10-ounce . ; ranenasue 6.85 @ 6.95 
40—10'%-ounce jacana ewe wine 6.909 @ 7.00 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard . Ladera yard 25%@ 
40-inch 3.47-yard . ; -Jbbacdivdwnes 15 @ 
PE ccc cniseenced sen Sebereess suse ease 28 @ 
60-inch 1.52-yard . s ethomeu sapatanel 34K%@ 
Duck 
CARRIAGE CLOTH 
38-inch 2.00-yard .. aie ni ..yard .264%@ 
40-inch 1.47-yard .... AE ESTER ES Boe 35K%@ 
72-inch 16.66 ounce . nash sane a aeldnk oan 57%@ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce sh dude dh tassioee-ar to sie level asihal cena aerate 594@ 
MECHANICAL 
MGEP coves rrr eccctbodessasteues pound 45 @ 
Belting ..... ‘ bie aaniéaatcnnat 46 @ 
Tennis 
Ee eee er cénctaewdsavebansaes sees yard 42%@ 
Liners—Non-Sticking 
Up to 5-0z. weight. up to 40-inch width. tn. vd 35 @ 
Up to 12-0z. weight, 40-62-inch width... te 45 @ 
‘Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard wetithateaaweaieerband yard 23 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard .. pikene ceded sda eee bee enadae .21K%@ 
GOA S.OO-7OTE ow... oe cc ccccccccccccccccccccecsers 18 @ 
37%-inch 2.42-yard - cetacean daaeabaus .22%@ 
Hollands 
DEAD FINISH 
Standard, 37-inch, white and colors............. yard @ 
42-inch, white and colors................ @ 
FLAT FINISH 
Imperial, 36-inch, white and colors.............+++++ @ 
40-inch, white and colers................+. J 
*Nominal. 


Raincoat Fabrics 


COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60 wd $0.15 i 
CF & Wr. ea alae 13 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan 55 @ 
Plaids 60 x 48........ , 144%@ 
6 Deiswases 13%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48 15%@ 
64 x 60... 16%@ 


Sheetings, 40-inch 


ee RTT eT TTT Te yard 174A@ 
48x48, 2.85-yard.......... ms 15 @ 15% 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard. , 16 @ .16% 
Fe RP rer rrr errr ey Tree 13%4@ 14 
ee Ss err re ee 11 @ 2 
44 x 44, 5.50-yard......... 09%@ 09% 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard. ae ...yard 0O8y%@ 09 
44 x 40, 6.00-vard.. ae 07'4@ 
40 x 40, 6.00-yard. 07%@ 07% 
Silks 
CN, Fe no pee enced oO Gente eeeeeusew abe yard 37%4@ 
} ee SS SPEC TTUTITIO TTT Leer Tee ia a 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDING 
17%-ounce Sakellaridis, combed.............. pound 85 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed...............seeeee% 73 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded.......... as bier icned 66 @ 
W7sh-umes Pesles, COTM. ccc cccccccsvevevcscccese 62 @ 
CORD 
15-ounce Egyptian, combed..............++-+- pound 76 @ 
TS-GUNGG HGVOCIEM, GOTEORs cc ccccccccceccccseccecs 69 @ 
EE DE, Sain 54.0canént-obeeengneedeeae<s 65 @ 
BREAKER 
(OOM io ios sun tunceessecweeeesneuses 62 @ 
CHAFER 
9'g-ounce Eeyptian, EE rr ee Pry a pound 74 @ 
934-omnce Peeler, carded....... eeenes eetaswineeees 70 @ 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 

















t i acturing divisio1 Dry Coors Mills are working ertime to supply the de 
is stimulat ft r ingredients and pig mand for dry colors which is exceeding normal capacity 
ments to ‘ t eeds. Prices get LitHARGE. Price has held unchanged. The consumption of all 
( continue n except for a droy lead pigments is running into larger tonnage than a year ago it 
7 erad f ( carbon black at both rubber and paint industries. 
1 price mucl tl tal luct LiTHOPON! [he popularity of lithopone far exceeds the 
\> I é d steady hout the month and ability of domestic producers to meet it. Consumption is break- 
‘ n j ing all records, the rubber trade need being unusually large 
A SREST , ( p. mate is well as \ considerable tonnage cf imported lithopone is arriving. 
" j t in n ’ er goods. It is SusBLimMeD Leap. The interest in sublimed lead is quite active, 
vy being produc: d in larg ne than ever as with litharge and other lead products. The price is steady at 
TES Product ve sold up and rubber makers are 914 cents a pound 
¢ more tha 1a Price remains changed SutpHvurR. This staple of the rubber industry is in constant 
BENZOI Earl Mav the demand was routin Abs the routine demand at equally constant prices. 
middle of the month trade became active and a week later the Tatc. Talc is quite as indispensable as sulphur in rubber goods 
prices on th grades were reduced 2 cents a gallon manufacturing as well as in other lines, which accounts for 
BLANC FIxe Producers of blanc fi ire operating their plants the uniform good demand for both domestic and foreign grades 
to capacity in tl to keep up with sales SoLvENT NaputHa. For months past this material has been in 
arpow Biack. Produc capacity is overtaxed to meet con- short supply, while the volume of inquiries has been steadily 
ners’ needs. Lar contracts are now running at 15 to 20 large. This condition still holds and probably accounts for th« 
cents. Spot sales at eing made at around 25 cents \ new fact that the reduction in price of benzol grades was not re- 
carbon black is being offered in bags at 914 cents a pound in flected by a change in solvent naphtha 
large lots and at 13 to 16 cents a pound in less than carload lots Wuitinc. The tonnage absorbed in rubber manufacture is 
Curna CLay Domestic producers are very busy trying to maintained steadily at normal, at practically fixed prices 
meet nsumers’ nee ls Imports are arriving in liberal volume ZINC OXIDE. A month ago one large producer set all leaded 
China clay has become very popular with rubber makers owing grades at the same price. Stocks are in ample supply and active 
to its toughening and abrasive resistance effect. movement into the rubber and other consuming trades 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations RED 
; Antimony, crimson . Ad a 
Lead, carbonate lb. 90.09% @ csleuman 15 17% free i “e : 45 
: . . os 923 ri , 4‘k -+4O, . a 4: 
Lead. red ....-. A 11K@ May 25, 192: crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.db. 50 @ 
sublimed blue lb 09% @ p GEE Pesce cocevéce - ld 35 @ 
sublimed white ~ 094% @ Acids Antimony, golden....... lb 20 @ 
ame, Ot, Td ten 2080 @ Acetic 28% (bbis.). ctwt @$3.63 golden R.M-P. No. 7..lb. 21 @ 

, M. hydrated ton - glacial, 99%.......... cw, @13.03 golden, 15/17% free...lb 20 @ .22 
Litharge, domestic oes Ab ed e a. Cresylic (97% straw color) gal. @ 1.30 golden, No. deseeee -lb 30 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate, light. ./b 08 @ .09 (95 dark) gal. @ 1.25 golden, | eee lb 260 @ 

calcined, light (bbls.) lb 23 @ ) Sulphuric, 66 degrees. ....ton @ 16.00 TA coccccsesccs eseeeeld 35 @ 

calcined, ex. light (bbls.).ib. 45 @ vermilion 15/17% F. S..il 50 @ 
calcined, md. light (bbls.)./é A Alkalies vermilion 5% F. S.....sh 65 @ 
calcined, heavy (bbis.).. Jb. 05 @ . Arsenic sulphide, red... ./b 184e@ 
Orange mineral A.A.A Ib 14K%@ Caustic soda . lb 034@ .03% Gritless red (four shades)./b. 3.50 @ 
uke, 76% (fac ) cwt 3.5 @ 3.75 SUNGER 6000 coscsconese lb 2.50 @ 

Accelerators, Organic solid, 7¢ factory)...cwt. 3.15 @ 3.40 Indian ...+.sseesseeeses Ib 08 @ .12 
Indian maroon, English. .Jb. 08 @ 

9 i : . . 

A-7 : Colors Iron oxide, reduced....../b 08 @ .12 
Accelerene (f. 0. b. English re brigt It - 1 

moe ib 13s. @ wh pure bright ........... ? 12 @ 14 

I Seog on ° BLACK ee ee 1b. 08 @ .12 
Aldehyde ammonia tals. 4 I . . ’ ”» - a . . : 

Ratton (6 o, &) fecter - ‘ Re ne, powdered... lb 054@ Red oxide, English lb 12 @ 
eed SF , a Carbon black..... Ib 18 @ 2 Spanish ..... 04 @ 
_ , 60 @ en Ib. 19 @ 24 Oximony .... Ib 16 @ 
Diphenvlguanidine ( — wg ~ ‘0 a l Para QOMOF wos eccccccecs lb 1.00 @ 1.11 
Ethylidene ‘ : meee “A ac ~ 15 @ 45 Spanish eee 03%@ .04% 
, acs , + on OF es - i2 @ . ( foluidine toner ........- Wt 2.75 @ 3.00 
= TF 1 x = 12 @ .40 Venetian ...... eae lb 03%4@ «06 
I el ronex 7 : 7 Vermilion, Americar lb 25 @ .30 
For ye Awinig ; S English quicksilver lt 3 a 35 
H. R - 
He ethyler e ? 7 BLUE WHITE 
Lead oleate cr nll Od m atl @ 26 BO ssisasae it 07 @ 07 
Me e S ess e ° +4 @ an Aluminum bronze — $5 @ .60 
\ Nese ! = ov Lithopone, domestic lb ; i 07 
] 7 t a re . @ 92 Azo Seosesesoce lb 07 t 07 Z 
. , Red Se aported } - an 
BROWN Red Seal, imported ( 
I . ; - ° . 
, t : 04 i 05 Zine oxide: 
< _@ - a _— 2 n + ze American Horse He: as 
cy YAE , PEE Seedsn-6%ea0% 
— XX red 
GREEN French process, 
2on Cc} e, light Ib 32 @ .34 Green seal . 

: a edium Ib. 35 @ 3¢ i GE Secccncexceeul 
) rk lb .36 > .45 White seal Ib 
I r g mr ] lb 12 @ Azo (factory) 
\ Ko-Cene tile ae lb 13 @ «415 ZZZ (lead free). Al 

- Gritless green .... 3.50 @ ZZ (—5% leaded).. .it 
*N nal Oxide of chromium... 35 L 67 Z (8.15% leaded It 
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Colors—Continued 


Chemical Market—Continued 





Resins and Pitches 








YELLOW P Tar, pine, retort bbi. $12.00 @12.50 
' _ New York Quotations SO esktnnindey i ...+bbl. 12.00 @13.50 
Chrome, light and med $0.20 @$0.21 Pitch, Buret a Reta ee ee .05 @ 
Gritless yellow ........../b. 3.50 @ May 5, 1923 coal tar. ae lt 01%@ 
NO Or Ib. 874@ Fluxol hardwood . ton 40.00 @60.00 
Ochre, dk eee oeens Ib. 03%@ + Whiting, Alba........... cwt @ PINE taP..ceeeeeees voowele 03 @ 
imported 00.2000. Ib. 03% @ 04% at sa Sen ieee Rae po = on i os @ 
_ a commercial $1.05 @$1.25 Rosin, 6.50 @ 
Compounding Ingredients English cliffsto ne 1.75 @ 25 strai 280 lbs. 6.40 
Dieta Gide tetindis ee 258 6 i. oe (bolted)...... . 110 @ Shellac. "fis is ors ~ er a ‘ a 
filler ‘ ton 23 00 a XN. eee eee eeeseseeeees ) @ substitute a 2.0 
*) : : erfection (carloads)....tom 21.00 @22.0 
hydrate, light .......... Ib. 19 @ .21 en e Solvents 
, OP odikedndtéins 06a ton 13.00 @15.00 
Ammonia carbonate ........ Ib. .07 4 @ 10 S — = = rr ton 13.50 @22.50 Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 
Asbestine (carloads) ......ton 500 @ T. hai ton 15.00 @ Ibs. per gal.J).. lb *25 @ 
Aluminum silicate ........ ton 22.50 @25.00 Woed pulp, XXX........ ton 12.00 @ Benzol (90% drums [7.21 Ibs. 
“- aa X (f. o. b. factory)....ton 38.00 @ per gal.]) iaewes tie . gal. @ 
yy carbonate, precip.. ~ — @75.00 . ~ {Eeueee et. ton 25.00 @ pure (crums) gal 40 @ 
GUST cece eccrcccscowecs Uo @ Carbon bisulphide (dms. [10.8 
Barytes, pure white C, L...ton 30.00 @ " ibs. per gal.)) lb 06 1 07 
Seales ib 4% @ Mineral Rubber tetrachicride (drums. {13.28 
s tee eeeeeeeeeeenes . d , ; ibe. oor 8)... “b 09%4@ .10% 
< b ( ; , enas actory).. 2 = 
Boas fe nrtnadnnenseees ib 14@ 04% i ee Sates tee eeeees oe _— eas Motor, gasoline (st si bbis gal 214@ 
arrara > factory)... .il 02 «& _ ay eww 06 66:06 — -~ Vapht a ?.. ; 20% « 
Chalk, ana extra light... 04%@ 05 Ohmlac Kapak, K-R......ton 130.00 @ stlvent (drums extra). “gal .32 @ 
heavy (f.0.b. factory)... ./b .03%@ .04 ° K-4. ton 175.00 & ymene (factory) . --..gal. 1,50 @ 
Chien ten. Biel . 22.00 @32 00 Soft hydrocarbon......... ton 30.00 @40.00 Toluol, pure (7. 21 Ibs. ner 
eh cai aaron a oe ep 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 gal. Y nececcseseecs -+++8al, @ 
Blue ribbon (carloads)..ton 14.00 @ . : T ate ses } 
We nc ccacaes a ton 20.00 @30.00 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 urpentine, spirits. ao 0 0G 1.21 @ 
Super Dixie ........... lb 0214 @ Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 wood, steam distilled... .gal 1.10 @ 
‘ 52 o . 
Cotton flock, black......... ib. 12 @ «13 i. R. granular ........ ton 52.00 @54.00 Substitutes 
light-colored ........ Ib. 13 @ .15 Robertson, M. R., solid....tom 35.00 @75.00 rl “ ° 
white lb 17 @ 22 M. R. granular (factory) ton 54.50 @72.50 ack ...-+.4-. 09%@ .14 
ME sesecces seen b. 17 @ .22 Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.).ton 55.00 @70.00 PE, cdesesesesveéceseaen Ib. 10 @ «15 
Cotton linters clean mill-run./b. .06%4 @ =ynpro, & a : White ...-.0050- Re 10 @ .16% 
Fossil fi ywdered)...ton 60. : Brown factice.............1b 08 @ .16 
ossil flour ited » : a yoy $ Oils White factice..........-. » Dd. 094@ .16 
Glue, high grade......... Ib. 30 @ .40 Castor, No. 1 ; S- Pesnes lb. 16 @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
MOTH .ccccccccccccces Ib. 20 @ .26 Ne. 3, U. af Sh RR 1b. 15 @ 
SO eee Ib =.16 @ «19 7 ga inca lara id Ib 0 @ Black B49 gprtriscenses 2 38 @ 
Graphite, flake ............ Ib. 0S @ Cott lb 12 @ Sul SS apeecdagate M4 = & 
MME. aaers cuccee: Ib. 0 @ OTtON we eeeeeeeeereerrees . -l2 Su phur chloride ........./b. 05 @ .06 
Infusorial earth (powd.) ton @ ee 35 @ .38 eee areas ) brand, : 
ejeee . =r L 7 75 3 c 
SEE. gt cicdcceneeen ton @ SD ci catenankd dca te Ib. 174%4@ .18 100% pure (bbls. cut. 2 22 @ 3.0% 
EG CED scsccsesienns lb. 02 @ SE, SP ccvkscccvese gal 1.20 @ (bags)...cwt. 2.50 @ 2.80 
a ee Ib. 06 @ Palm lagos LIES b 09% @ Sulphur flour (bbls.)......cwt. 2.75 @ 3.30 
White ..ccsecessees Ib. 06 @ Palin, niger.....eeseeeeees Ib. .08%@ .09 (bags)......cwt. 2.50 @ 3.05 
Pumice stone, powdered... ./b. 03 @ .05 PEABUE occccvccccesccccesce Ib 16 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Rotten st., powd. (bbls.)...Jb. 024%@ .04% oan latum, standard....... Ib .06 @ .08 Waxes 
Soap bark, ons sche Sa ioe lb. 084%@ .10 etrolatum, sticky.......... Ib. O8 @ 10 
Soapstone, powdered, gray.ton 15.00 @20.00 Pine, steam distilled...... gal. 75 @ Wax, beeswax, white, com .Jb 40 @ 42 
Sodium bicarbonate (bbls.) ./b. 02%@ Rapeseed, refined......... gal. 86 @ ceresine, white........... Ib. 10 @ .11 
Starch, powd. corn (hags).cwt. 3.07 @ 3.17 DIOWN ..-eeeeeeeeeeeeee gal. 1,00 SEN iss cieaaennes Ib. 52 @ .53 
(bbls.). —_. 3.34 @ 3.44 ROR cccccccccccccoseese gal. 45 @ «50 ES REIL EPEAT: Ib. 044@ 0S 
Talc, soapstone.........-. @ SYMPTO ss eeeeeeeeeeeeee gal. @ czokerite, black..........1b. .23° @ .24 
re om 22.00 @23.00 OS are eee Ib. 13 @ I ee ga Ib 27 @ Og 
ee Tar secceecsceececeescees gal. -27 ,@ .28 WEE nbs acanan ohauee Ib. 02%@ .0 
Nominal. rrr Ib. 04% @ CN WOE. asccsascncacs Ib 10 @ .12 











UNITED STATES TIRE EXPORTS, JULY-DECEMBER, 1922 

In comparing the figures for United States tire and tube 
exports during the last six months of 1922 the outstanding 
features are the perceptible increases in exports to South America 
and the corresponding decline, except in solid tires, in shipments 
to Europe. Solid tire exports for December represented the only 
increase over those for July of the three classes listed. 

PNEUMATIC TIRES 


July August September October November December 
Europe ... $656,507 $529,482 $414,017 $505,215 $412,493 $385,631 


N. Amer... 265,507 299,260 295,610 276,922 212,101 284,486 
S. Amer... 187,965 143,179 225,733 307,316 231,242 252,864 
BE asenes 95,118 75,040 50,717 51,694 82,197 61,908 
Oceania ... 161,038 179,312 131,906 187,066 252,155 143,887 
Africa ..... $1,372 66,653 123,377 87,842 66,830 63,015 


$1,241, 360 $1,4 416,055 $1,257,018 $1, 191, 791 


Torals . $1,417,507 $ 1,292, 926 
SOLID TIRES 











July August September October November December 
$16.810 $45,291 $22,444 $41,151 $40,923 $42,089 
36,353 87 30,869 49,133 21,835 
6,445 4,711 6,190 9,627 
12,376 12,404 21.541 30.248 
19,795 34,174 55,921 43,821 
457 3,420 »,017 3,430 
$92,236 $126,729 $182,725 $151,050 

TUBES 
August September October November December 
Europe $ $41,270 $46,739 $40,925 $27,158 
v. Amer 55 36.890 24,228 29,284 
S. Amer... 18, 26,828 34,068 40,297 
Asia ..... 10,122 5.607 8,156 5,430 
Oceania ... 15,139 10,442 20,27 13,924 
Africa .... 6,528 8,444 7,385 9,609 





Totals .. $171,123 $172,834 $129,481 $151,208 $135,040 $125,702 


MIXING MILL SPEEDS 


The mixing cffect of rubber mill rolls depends on the surface 
speed of the drive roll and the friction ratio between the rolls. 
Excessive heating of the stock, to the point of injury by scorch- 
ing or partial vulcanization, results from too high speed and fric- 
tion. All mill rolls are cored out for water cooling, but this 
control is seasonally variable. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the common practice of American 
builders of rubber mills was to gear the surface friction of the 
rolls at approximately 114 to 1. In some lines this ratio is ad- 
hered to today. 

By far the 1argest tonnage of rubber mixing pertains to the tire 
industry, in which organic accelerators of vulcanization are uni- 
versally used. Some of these accelerated stocks are particularly 
sensitive to heat and liable to scorching in mixing, consequently 
the current practice favors a mixing mil! drive roll surface speed 
from 125 to 130 feet per minute, the number of revolutions de- 
pending considerably upon the roll diameter. his speed, however, 
is subject to wide variation, dependent upon the character of the 
work to be done. In the case of mills for tire stock mixing the 
accepted standard friction ratio of surface speeds for the larger 
mills is 1% to 1. 





RUBBER HEELS WITH THE TRADE-MARK NAME OF “RuBBER Roap” 
are being manufactured by The Brown Shoe Co., St. Youis, Mis- 
souri, and are used on the company’s cheaper grades of shoes. 
For the better class of footwear the Goodyear “Wingfoot” rub- 
ber heels have been found very acceptable 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated hb 
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ps’ Manifests 


Totals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds 
J und Manaos 
6.550) aos 21,500 48,050 
; 6,944 6,944 
14.800 2,240 ~ 47,040 
2 12,320 


160 16,206 5,740 45,350 
$11,088 - 11,088 
4,480 
S Para Manacs 
. 5.607 160.250 **264,907 
Pounds Tota 
Hood Rubber C , *56,125 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., I 1,030,400 
Mever & Brown, Inc 46,400 
H. Muehlstein & Coe., Inc 67.20 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 1,133,293 
William H. Stiles & Co 190,400 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 01,606 
Fred Stern & Co., Ine ° 53.760 
Va 1s 1,289,047 4,4 25 
M ) By “Hague Maru,” Far East 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Ine : ‘ 134,490 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 141,120 
Meyer & Pr n, Inc ° 134,400 
‘oe! & Kelly, Ir 702,780 
Fred Stern & ( Ia 61.600 
Various $26, 1,661,220 
May By “Pathar Far East 
General Rubber ( 1 4h 
Hoed Rubber ( 67,20 
Hi. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 100,800 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Ine 5 78,400 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Ine 1,008,000 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.. sete 112,000 
Poel & Kelly, Inc adais 250,985 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc ‘ 62,720 
Varicus . née er 989,435 2,983,140 
May ¢ By “Meltonian,” London 
General Rubber Co... coe Bpamee 
Varios vudeceoses o- 65.100 1,785,420 
May 6 By “Vase T ia,” Le ndon 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 56.060 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.... , 63,158 
WOES: icctadovwessbanrases 192,542 311,760 
May 6. By “Adriatic,” Liverpool 
General Rubber Co........ 262,08 
] Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 11,263 
Poel & Kelly, Inc...... ‘ -8,3860 
Sel so tveedecescescans- 79,757 381,960 
May 7 By “Salawati,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co ineee 89,600 
Fisk Rubber Co oe , 44,800 
General Rubber Co... . 281,210 
1. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 49,209 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 89,900 
Meyer & Brown, Inc = 112,000 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 89,600 
Poel & Kelly, Inc ween 206,342 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc.. 55,918 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 40,320 
VasIeSS. coccceessevene 433,121 2,392,620 
May ) By “President P 1k,”” London. 
General Rubber Co... 255,300 
Various ...... ‘ 83,040 338,400 
May 10. By “Southwestern Miller,”’ London. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 111,811 
We. vcccsvessis ee 27,870 139,680 
May 11. By “Suveric,”’ Far East. 
H. A. Astlett & Co... 56,000 
Meyer & Brown, Inc ° 56,000 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 100,800 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
BO. consdntesee< vewkon 100,800 

Hood Rubber Co.......... *56,100 

Hood Rubber Co... — 56,000 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc ; 404,400 

VaRIGES cccccces aoe 469,440 1,299,540 


11,000 11,000 
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Crude Rubber Arrival: a. New York as Stated by Ships’ Manifests—Continued 
Pounds T Pounds Total 
ounce tals Pounds Totals 
May 11. ty ** f yn,” F S , 3 in Of _» . : . 
‘ in Rg Hi lf Moon,” Far East May 18. By “Maine, ndon. Aprit 25. By ‘“‘Cristobal,’’ Cristobal. 
taird Rubber & Trading Co., ion J.ittlejohn @ Co. Eee... 482,851 Various 3,3 3,3 
P nc. 1 "Rubb 4y" +. eee 96,001 Fred Stern & Co., Inc. 112,000 594,831 a tie in ee — ae 
yenera eet De: vencaene 627,200 : I x . ernst.” Cri ‘ 
or ye hint = & Ge, ass He May 18. By “City of Westminster,” Far East. he AY By “Gen. O. H. Ern t," Cristobal. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 1,258,88 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 470,400 Te at eee ESM 15,000 15,000 
Meyer & Brown, Tn 193,760 iicod Rubber Co... *7,099 
> . Ton 409 9723 ‘oel & Ke 1c ge sor 7 
wh a Eonar pak Poel & Kelly, Inc....... 288,507 766,006 Gutta Percha 
Hien ET Stile “1m Bet ge: May 18. By “Steel Worker:,” Far East. . 
William H. Stiles & ¢ 147,840 3 : . APRIL 27 By “Steel Traveller.” Javs 
Charles T. Wilson »., Inc 100,800 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 918,400 ae — pains TR ere 
WOON ccccachsccve 1,274,338 4,177,980 Pred Sten, & Co. In 139,980 L. Littlejohn & Co,, Inc.... 56,000 56,000 
a , roel & Kelly, Inc 175,610 1,253,990 May By “Pz Pe 
ate ti, Te “Cie of Nocwlek” Par Bast May 6 sy “Pathan,” Singapore. 
H. A. Astlett & C ‘ r* se May 18. By “City of Benares,” London L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 89,600 89,600 
taird Rubber & zreding Co Hood Rubber Co...-....-- *35,840 
agli nits aber aieaiie:  Sieraa 291.200 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 112,000 . — 
General Rubber Co......... 1,072,960 Poel & Kelly, Inc.......... 512,477 660,317 Gutta Siak 
Hood Rubber Co . *313,765 . 2 ‘Cc P . a 
J. T. Tohnstone & Co., Inc 384,290 Rubber Latex Arai So By i, ity of Bagdad, Singapore. 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., In 1,792,000 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 78,400 78,400 
Meyer & Brown, Inc ‘ 448,000 Aprit 25. By “Independence,” London 
H. Muehistein & Co. Inc 201,60" Various ........5.- ASR ARE TREN. 1 case Pontianak 
red Stern & o. ne 22,400 “ » PR ' 
William H Stiles wa... 246.400 May 4. By “Jalapa,”” Belawan-Deli fiat | my : ayes 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 319.200 De ds cain seed ce aa aN 120tons _ APRIL 30. By “City of Bagdad,” Singapore. 
\ cnt in *52,535 May 7. By “Salawati,” Sourabaya. L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 40,000 40,000 
POS  ccccnee ten eene ons 674.4506 6,569,200 Vert . e . ‘ ’ - 
MONE. dct stds sidasdndnan tennessee 115 tons May 6. By “Pathan,” Singapore 
M " 11. By “Men yminee,”’ Lond n May 11 By “I lalf ‘Sie * Belawan-Deli. L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 178,000 178,000 
Ce itlejohn " ( . regs ey Various ...-.seeeeesceececcceccorccecs 240 tons May 7. Py “Salawati,” Java 
a 8 o., nec 291,66 . : Java. 
Various Lhe ie 4,235,140 1,868,400 Africans L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 112,000 112,000 
May 13. By “Carmania,” London. 
General Rubber Co.. 67,209 Aprit 29. By “Coronia,” Liverpool. Balata 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... 16,646 128.700 Pcel & Kelly, EMC. ccccccese 62,139 >2 , . So 
M 13. By “Da! ” Mancl Various ....+--.+-+. + 181,631 243,770 Aprit 23. By “City of Cambridge,” Colombo. 
Et, wil ) a — =— May 11. “By “Belgenland,” Antwerp. Various .........eeeeeeeees 1,200 1,200 
1rious 16,200 16,200 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Aprit 26. By “Surinam,” Paramaribo 
May 13 By “Celtic.” Liverpool. _ aMC. wceees . . 24,830 Various g 2 
WHOEEES cccccccacceetsceevs 1,440 1.440 Fred Stern & Co Inc 31,671 56,501 tues " . er aes 
“a May 13. By “Carmania,” Liverpool. May 3. By “Carrillo,” Cristobal. 
May ty “Volendam,” Amsterd: _ : ae os WVasious = a 
. Ie nae a een a eas 4,255 4,255 ¢ IS sere ere rer enesseeees 730 750 
L. Littlejohn & C Inc 63,700 M 6 By “Pol ” ¥ . 
Various 19,600 83,340 x =. May 6. y olycarp,” Para. 
. : . i ' Centrals Various 25.500 25. 504 
May 14. By “Fort MacQuarie,” Far East — 69,900 
I.. Littlejohn & C Inc 448,565 Apreit 19. By “Panama Cristobal May 11. By ‘*‘Menominee.” London. 
Fisk Rubber Co 1,793,001 > 241.566 Various ........-ee0- 9,900 I Td cack se uous eedekns 6,750 6.750 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1923 (By Months) 
Manicoba Totals 
and Matto — - — Mis 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grossu 1923 1922 Balata athena Waste 
ee tons 29,354 1,233 549 61 31,197 21,867 64 257 382 
February 21,815 2,004 308 93 4,220 28,973 25 397 684 
March deandeSi en sebeceseu 1,673 1,482 742 19 -: 33,916 28,702 124 738 863 
April 1,92 1,095 399 3 : 142 31,588 14,444 40 1,504 507 
Totals, 4 months, 1 ) 3 tons 112,764 5,814 1,998 203 142 120.921 ae 53 2,896 2,436 
lotals, 4 months, 1922........ 89,665 3,176 793 35 19 98 13,986 95 1,175 152 
( piled by the Rubber Association of Amer ica, Inc 
Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 
by Customs Districts - Januar y 1 to January 1 to 
‘ebruary 28, 1923 \ ? 92 
January, 1922 January, 1923 - - ~ — —_—— “ ei 
— —-A— ~ - - Singapore Malacca Penang Swettenh Total 
Pounds Value Pounds Value oun oun , ; ig — . 
ee eee Arye 940.596 por My 7 Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Bufal 4.645 764 eae o Unite ‘ingdom.. 1,272,700 1,309,100 1,766,114 5,476.6 
New Yor 51,755,980 7,809,760 74,537,865 13,423,042 The Continent...:: 4,448,200 "833,400 1,576,500” 44,800 6,902/900 
Maryland heee , 2,004,793 268,338 Japan ...-eseeeees _3,639,500 89,600 78,400 3.807.500 
Los Angeles 1,788,600 248 217 1,073,17 19 2,365 Veanite : — . -52,682,900 5,441,200 7,293,500 685, 826 66, 103,426 
San Franci 100,101 11,185 60,766 130,244 Ou See 700,a0U 105,700 77,675 689,675 
CRONE caveetsdsecudan  saheay  _ -wineare® 112,065 22,430 ther countries. 49,200 100 49,300 
tals 54.01 ; $2110 ? 79 76 ¢ 310.225 on z ipa oat ite Ree 
Totals ..++-+eeeees — 46 os I ecole 620 $14,310 Totals .62,598,800 7,492,900 10,363,300 2,574,425 83,029,415 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States 7 
By Customs Districts Rubber Exports from British Malaya 
February, 19 February, 192 An « fficial cablegram from Singapore states that the exports of rubber from 
- > "gla y a on : — — Malaya in the month ¢f April amcunted to 53,779,600 pounds (24.008 
inds alue Value ons) as against 23, 646 tons in March and 14,400 tens in the corresponding 
Massachusetts 371.419 $47,427 $480,825 month of last year. Foreign imports into British Malaya amounted to 12,. 
Rochester a= seb 5 071.9090 pounds (5,389 tons) in the month cf April . 
Buffalo _ 11,716 1,732 236 Appended are the comparative statistics: 
| — 65,700,447 10,660,885 57,669,18( 12 grant 1922 1923 
ryland ans 577,954 ,15 
El Paso. 121,000 24,2 200 January ececccecs tons 18,962 22,871 
Loe Angeles 312,100 64.1 net ea 20,033 19.910 
San Frazcisc 126,042 13.550 281,120 79,388 yoy rye 23,646 
Colorado 101,516 15,248 71,040 65,637 — indie 24,008 
Totals 66.744.240 $10,827,106 60,379,290 $13,150,823 Total .tons 72,699 90,435 
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Costa Rica 
(,uatemaia 
Hondt is 
Nicaragua 


wl and Tcbag 


British West Incies 


Trini 
Other 
Cuba 
Dominican Republi 


Dutch West Inclies 


French West Indies 
Haiti 


Virgin 


Islands cf Unit 





OcEANIA 


Islan $3,84 


Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Canvas Shoes 
with 
Rubber Soles 


Pairs 


Value 





28.819 
1,920 — 1,542 
"700 "931 

26,425 17,714 
103 "92 
84,671 59,385 
8,088 5,085 
150,822 $106,182 
60 $63 
1,729 1,971 
768 737 
$27 383 
24 22 
112 145 
1,448 1,385 
264 321 
1,063 608 

67,005 54,543 
> 690 1,583 
1,20 1,295 

72 54 
677 815 
264 239 

2,022 1,806 

95,936 61,604 
564 572 
4,121 3,553 

157 168 

60 73 
634 645 


Boot Shoe 
Hose Pac g Thre . ‘ 
alu Va val Pa lue l airs Val 
1,330 $97 
$24 $ 87 2,11¢ 1,414 
$434 1,179 888 1,050 
1,8 284 204 144 7 
142 457 
4,11 . 
5 863 RRR 5,943 5,241 
47 35 1,0 
1.2 é 67 + 
1,700 1,122 
580 617 
34, g g4 4.686 12,75 2,358 1,244 
1,506 1,8 
$48,021 $11,890 $64,624 7,16€ $ 11 15,059 $11,755 
$379 $30 871 $2,985 3 $3 
10,716 5,259 $1.97¢ 430 1,141 166 393 
579 39 269 558 
551 621 194 737 63 122 
8 . eee eee eee 
364 SP i tetces eeseee seeree eoosee seve 
789 49 ees 666660 
73° 367 12 12 
140 8 
7 298 436 42 14¢ 
21,22 13,106 1,149 31 165 4,848 2,437 
1 0 4 4 ° 
458 6 1,323 3,118 
¢ 4 3 12 g 
503 3 
788 474 ees eee 
134 46 . 198 81 
18,281 6,438 220 611 4,548 2,856 
579 287 Siler oul 
a aia "debe “nennew” ‘enakes <iaaba” Saaeke 
5 6 
} 
$63.01 27 ’ $3,1 5,570 $17,137 11,352 $9,582 
$6.44¢ $1.07 72 $69 2,712 $1,905 
R99 1.046 $5 000 1,02 
24,074 481 66¢ 7,579 5,243 
090 140 93 
l $ 63 
47 
1 96 410 
677 6.256 5,622 
8 1 S sawres wvesese  esecta esecse S8¢0a0 
$40 $6,5 $5 1,297 $4,766 8,787 $13,883 
$ ¢ $181 
1,242 68 
s 53 ¢ 18 38 $215 
1 96 95 
- ) 
14 
$9 3 557 55 4 
1¢ 38 ),49] 1,500 3,207 9,060 7,530 
2 4 a7 
10¢ 6 
$ 7 $6,724 $ 41) 1,623 $ 7 9,473 $7,909 
¢2 011 $1.0 1 $411 
x 1.68 192 43 
688 325 4,746 15,133 1,571 $3,443 


172,750 $131,963 
1.073 26 
600 424 
on 575 
1,152 1,099 
9¢ 115 
2.444 1,697 
178,905 $136,659 
3.5% $3,630 
864 671 
2,675 1,994 
168 254 
4,383 3,800 
7 3 

51 3 
11,939 $10,703 


72,794 $60,035 
66 64 

282 322 
1,185 1,281 


576 





74,903 $62,621 


— 


= Ame 
SS a) 
eNnNOrKAsa uw 


~ 


$33,960 
$2,933 
47 
2,549 
310 
1,502 
2,571 
$9,912 
$1,541 
693 

> 

27 
300 


$15,659 


Leather 
Cloth 
or 
Arti Water- 
ficial proofed 
Leather Auto Cloth 
alue Value 
a $903 
$2,582 1,325 
4,841 1,107 
—- 8 86=—s_—s aman 
60,565 562 
"205 
1,220 
371 ‘719 
2,058 140 
1,999 275 


3,194 253 


21,180 ——7,387 
2,876 


$103,482 $13,442 


$47,782 $15,372 

485 225 

1,116 489 

600 

261 

3,313 330 

""251 

83 “413 

359 323 
110 

15,717 9,017 

128 902 


$28,183 


$69,322 

$1,336 $16,989 

38 eee 
18 6,566 
36 430 
737 78 
480 210 
1,160 248 
530 1.232 
1,46 195 





$114 “s 
2.431 599 
1,341 847 
178 134 
- ieee 
704 
$10,937 $3,975 
$4,833 $2,612 
43.587 5,280 
44 
Oe 0s a nena 


$48,854 $7,936 
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Pneumatic Casings 


_ J 
Automobile 


Number 

e 
260 
535 

8.093 


89,467 


371 
1,960 


2,319 





Value 
$4,069 


20,496 
44,575 
16,869 
2,859 
518.267 
13,975 
5,292 


$863,206 


$409 
76,974 
8,098 
3,654 


343 


780 


1,167 


R38 


1,648 
14,969 
10,149 
7,764 


Solid Tires 


‘n 


fr 


678 


$9,429 


$9.42 
£13,096 
£99 

96 

283 
$13,997 


—, 


Pneumatic Tubes 


United States by Countries During March, 1923 


" Automobile 


TE, 
Number Value 
260 $512 
247 684 
6,076 9,645 
346 735 
305 756 

50 100 

13 35 

288 472 
136 225 
955 1,152 
3,920 8,913 
110 159 
140 300 
506 908 
1,824 6,107 
354 $23 

22 74 
44,405 47,219 
63 287 

563 669 


60,583 


13,497 


18,392 


+ 


ad 





$28,687 


4é 
6,304 


Druggists’ 


Tire Rubber 
Repair Sun- 
; 


Materials dries 


Value Value 
ae 
1,123 8° 
2,141 1,492 
ones 
92 29 
3,791 
146 
353 
11 
23 ‘215 
3,486 1,216 
ME ccwss 
3,755 20,279 
484 
105 364 


$56 $199 
3,184 14,971 
174 1,427 
784 
18 

S$ sees 
56 
, 14 
45 118 
14 
866 3,260 
72 17 
24 
48 
109 25 
175 32 
i163 5 
> ORG 7.049 
30 31 
37 33 
163 


25@ 2.503 
14° 
09 326 
64 43 
Z x 
10 
361 27 
495 540 
24 580 





$90 $266 
44 
1¢ 13 
12 77 

77 , 
bseses 121 
33 193 
219 1,792 
$447 $3,223 
$1,148 $2,914 
3,368 2,157 
aie 44 
2,695 342 

11 

$7,222 $5,457 


and Ac 


Jars Other 


Value Value 


840 102 
7 
1 
y 
270 
169 
245 
125 2,240 
10 
12 
212 545 


7,435 $9,689 


$8,916 
167 
1 


$314 $9,084 


$275 
= — 

$43] "$75 
sade Sera 
$475 $75 


Hard Rubber Goods 


Electrical 
cessories Supplies 


$ 


All 
Other 
Rubber 


Others Manufactures Totals 


Value Value 


18,510 





20,486 $116,415 


were e $2,558 


$10,117 108,560 
74 


6,373 

480 3,573 
70 

90 

502 

300 


$1,209 $15,392 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 











Leather 














Cloth 
Canvas Shoes or 
with Soles Arti- Water- 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and ficial proofed 
Belting Hose Packing Thread ——— —- —- ~ —_— lieels Leather Auto Cloth 
AFRICA Value Value falue Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value falue 
British West Af: $210 on eS: a SO 
British South Afr $45,388 13,430 $2,125 $173 228 $352 1,700 $1,103 12 $686 $1,996 $4,957 $772 
British East Afr 487 18 36  eewase  eeeven 
Canary Island 192 . panes 
Egypt 75 Ee eee 
Dt glicschidehseneedenivend aveven <cd%nn  Avdebe (ebuees “Gebbae otsade: Gaeked: “Sameéae canes. CGsbens -Cineebn asedas) cauiaus 
Morocco 157 
Portuguese Af Lar! dkcbes Gedees syeeas..cqeehes “eevee 6000ne “Gudete <atsede dedeae eBeeus 
Other Portug.ue Af 7). skenes wenses ““Reghen weeece “poseus Sebeen Seeeen <etkeds “costae Beeeens “Kuduee: ~ waweee 
TorTa.s AiR $51,284 $13,872 $3,791 $173 228 $852 1,700 $1,103 900 $722 $2,224 $5,286 $772 
Granp 1 $168,411 $181,259 $59,934 $81,837 20,990 $62,419 57,942 $47,675 598,928 $449,472 $68,806 $246,176 $80,256 
‘ Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
January, 192 January, 1923 February, 1922 February, 1923 
. = iii * ‘tos “ay . igi . a - waste . ae, 
UNMANUFA RE Pounds Value Pounds Value UN MANUFACTURED—free Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
From United Kingd 7,707 = $1,573 ~—67,708 += $14, S21 From United Kingdom... 118,901 $23,537 113,300 $36,477 
United States 362,683 257,876 1,938,434 532,465 United States 842,744 144,900 1,941,503 610,679 
British East Indies British East Indies 
Ceylon 112,000 21,683 o« SN sencnaseddscns 44,777 9,212 168,000 43,176 
Straits Settlements 1,124,221 07,233 179,413 40,970 Straits Settlements. basin | aiwand 447,051 122,597 
Dutch East Indies ; ‘ 37,296 8,248 Dutch East Indies...... ...... 233,899 74,966 
_ — — Siti SED wSesseseeseecdeséc vetoes ebenas 71,826 32,039 
; ? 
Totals 606,611 $488,365 2.222.851 $596,204 Other countries ........ __seeses sence 44,982 5,515 
= 0 a ee 1,006,422 $177,649 3,020,561 $925,449 
Rubber, recovered ee 19,295 2,270 270,036 23,801 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber or ois Rubber, recovered ............. 198,806 22,253 265,672 28,147 
gutta percha scra 60 627 §,719 365,206 16,126 Rubber, powdered, and rubber or 
Balata sees es ee , gutta percha scrap....... 114,207 5,593 392,975 13,917 
Rubber substitutes 69,402 12,193 74,010 6,600 Pn scenes iveddabeeusecw tinekd <daucmiied 109 93 
_ ain we Rubber substitutes.............. 69,121 8,766 41,213 9,307 
, a P turec 27 935 508.547 2. a ca eee 
Totals, unmanufactured... 2,795,935 $508,547 2,932,103 $642,731 Totals, unmanufactured... 1,388,556 $214,261 3,720,530 $976,913 
Partly nage FACT REI ; : » - Paarty Manuracrusss 
ee eee Ses ane ee . oY mel $637 Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 237 $221 25,521 $9,407 
Rubi age to Sen cnenceinil "10.169 12.628 16.749 20088 Hard rubber tubes..... Tr a |. = eee 
ee ee ee ; si , ‘ Rubber thread, not covered.. 3,308 4,398 5,217 6,296 
Totals, partly nu facture 10,217 $13,596 17,909 $23,375 Totals, partly manufactured 3,545 $6,671 30,738 $15,703 
MANUFACTURED MANUFACTURED 
Belting $4,525 $13,330 Belting A) eee $11,939 
Hose $.807 7,905 tn esau cobumuaeees 7,318 6,952 
Packing 1,983 3,763 PUM cccccecececces oes CC le 4,619 
Boots and shoes pair 1.946 1,879 4,757 Boots and shoes...... fairs 13,929 1,560 5,288 
Clothing, incl g watery fed 8,718 11,386 Clothing, including waterproofed. 9,734 ire 2,634 
Gloves 1,195 1,776 I iiss aria eine Chl bc aes ag ea ACee 953 1,170 
Hot water bottles 285 1.461 Hot water bottles.... 1,359 5,795 
Tires, solid 16,826 5,295 Oe a 6,512 12,887 
Tires, preumat 3,930 97,898 Tires, pneumatic 108,766 70,887 
Inner tubes 7,095 3,551 Inner tubes = l,l Zero 5,697 
Elastic, round or flat 27,369 25,387 Elastic, round or flat - “pagias 33,37 
Mats and matting 46 214 Mats and matting...  iNefeesee 284 
Cement 1,928 1,788 Cement ..... amele ‘ fi 5,420 
Other rubber manufactur 75,864 90,732 Other rubber manufactures 75,900 118,807 
Totals { $208,417 $269,243 Totals, manufactured.... ne «3s kéeuns $305.752 
ts 766,152 $730.560 2,951,891 $935,349 Totals, rubber imports.... 1,392,101 $500,985 3,752,828 $1,298,368 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Tanuary, 1922 January, 1923 February, 1922 February, 1923 
RAS pn 4A cated il . Fonmaumuabiins 
Reex Reex Reex- Reex- 
Produce portsof Produce ports of Produce pertsof Produce ports of 
of Foreign of Foreign _ of Foreign of Foreign 
Canada Goods Canada Goods Canada Goods Canada Goeds 
UNMAN Value Value Value Value UNMANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Crude and waste rub $7,961 $184 $13,162 $765 Crude and waste rubber a 0s Aenea ree 
MANUPACTURED MANUFACTURED 
Belting $14.45 $10,590 i secnecyennunss eC ee ceere SOAR. §wseces 
Canvas shoes with 38,94 70,905 Canvas shoes with rubber soles Se 86=F3— ss ’ewans et) ~@reenke 
Boots and shoe 36,91 51,121 Boots and shoes — : 18,284 .. eee 
Clothing, including e 1,050 335 Clothing, including waterproofed. ore = 
Hose 4,62 10,447 MD cecduedescsecbeseenes e oe 16,240 a 8=—ss eaten 
Tires, casings 347,308 Tires, casings adauweccesseess Sheen - éuence | | ere 
nner tubes 31,733 inmer tubes........ hennén 38,916 
214.810 : pneumatic ....... 328,069 meee  eeec0 
10.399 8,242 — _ ee 8,057 - 13,058 — 
$1,949 oe $1,462 vehicle veut .. re as 8€=>6©.eeenas $1,313 
Other he ar $ 44,467 2.526 17,484 1,623 Other rubber manufactures 34,765 601 10,900 1,769 
Totals P $365,663 $4,475 $548,165 $3,085 Totals, manufactured...... $483,500 $2,425 $483,110 $3,082 
Totals s $373,624 $4,659 $561,327 $3,850 Totals rubber exports..... $486,167 $2,425 $497,929 $3,082 
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States by Countries During March, 1923—Continued 





Pneumatic Casings 
Water eneEs ‘i 
prooted Automobile 
Clothing - Pani rs 
Value Number - 
+¢ 
$2,288 685 
12¢ 
&33 
129 
) 
$2,288 12,006 $123,100 
$107,98 10.468 $2.017 ‘ 


ae 


Others Mote 


Solid T 
A 


oe ae 


Value Value 
"$751 $1,681 
_—— 86 eeeen 
1,036 

1,382 

$951 $4,099 
5,899 $257,251 


T _—_ a 


Rubber Statistics for Germany 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UN MANUFACTURED— 
India rubber, 
From British India 
Ceylon . 
Nether: nds 
Srazil 
Other cx untries 


raw or refined 


Fast 


Totals 


Gutta percha, raw or refined. 
Balata , 
Waste rubber, " gutta percha, 


unmanufactured .. 


Totals, 


Rubber substitute 


MANUFACTURED 
Rubber solution 
Soft rubber dough, 
Cut unvulcanized sheets...... 
Threads err 
Tires and tubes 
Belting, hose and packing.... 
Rubber footwear ‘ 
Rubberized wagon covers..... 
Rubberized goods .. er 
Other soft rubber goods 


Press cleth and card cloth ing ‘of rubber 


Hard rubber goods. 
manufactured 


Totals, 


Totals imported 


Indies 


sheets, etc.. 


‘palata 





Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


a 


'N MANUFACTURED— 


India rubber, 
To Denmark 
Austria ... 
Czecho- Slovakia 
Sweden 
Other countries 


raw 


Totals 


Gutta percha, raw or refined. 
Balata 


Waste rubber, 


gutta percha, 


unmanufactured . 


Totals, 
Rubber substitute 
MANUFACTURED— 


Rubber solution 


Soft rubber dough, sheets, etc.. 


Cut unvulcanized sheets 
,) ara ee 
Tires and t aaron 
Belting, hese and packing 
Rubber footwear ; 
Rubberized wagon covers 
Rubberized ame somes 


Rubber press cloths and card cl othing. . 


Other soft rubber goods.. * 
Hard rubber goods 
Rubber goods nct 

Totals, 


Totals 


pecified . 


manufactured 


exported ‘ie 


balata. . 








ires 
—_ Pneumatic 
Automobile 
SEN ote fie 
Value Number Value 
ovesee 150 $359 
ooeees 4,800 8,079 
eevee 495 835 
ase 127 574 
nies 38 61 
eee i 
oeeese 274 691 
caietone 4 11 
228 525 
$122 6,116 $11,135 
$38,958 134,141 $221,429 
1922 
a 
Thousand 
Quintals marks 
61,398 
62,620 
99,057 9,982,858 
27,515 
37,365 | 
287,955 9,982,858 
6,661 144,584 
3,496 311,463 
36,268 116,856 
334,380 10,555,761 
115 4,461 
13 2 
19 180 
34 1,825 
144 15,962 
2,217 49,235 
153 5,418 
5 89 
28 80 
202 6,666 
742 19,900 
547 119,998 
38 13,346 
4,142 232,724 
338,637 10,792,946 
200 
2,268 
525 462,545 
1,153 
3,924 
8,070 462,545 
192 28,303 
319 37,598 
3,495 17,395 
12,077 545,841 
4,422 54,796 
2,796 62,070 
2,797 116,260 
306 15,207 
1,066 350,363 
44,182 3,621,535 
26,111 1,840,382 
5,757 471,706 
5 98 
11,560 3,745,901 
299 25,236 
67,367 5,265,187 
7,439 2,241,058 
71 1,604 
169,756 17,756,607 
186, 255 18,357,244 


Hi ard Rubber Geods 














Tubes Druggists’ Lattery \ll 
lire Rubber Jat Other Other 
Repair Sun and Ac- Electrical Rubber . 
Others Materials dries cessories Supplies Others Manufactures Totals 
Value Value Value alue Vals Value Value Value 
‘ aes cee $52 $5,768 
$287 $2,627 $78 $357 . jo. exeene 2,348 188,320 
70 17 10,659 
, ene ° mnene ae 3,307 
16 $108 $232 1,117 8,964 
122 
24 4,683 
ON 1,500 
6,421 
$ $ $78 $357 $108 $232 $3,534 $229,744 
$7,347 $33,988 $75.61! $10,227 $23,983 $34,811 $323,364 $4,634,520 
Rubber Statistics for Scandinavia 
Imports of Raw and Manufactured Rubber 
Sweden 
1921 1922 
UN MANUFACTURED Kilos Kilos 
India rubber...... 826,469 1,267,707 
MANUFACTURED: 
Rubber footwear ........ 84,079 104,736 
Rubberized clothing and the like 183,120 212,845 
Other soft rubber goods 1,260,957 2,164,982 
Totals, mamufactUred. . oc. cccccccecce 1,528,156 _ 2,482,563 
Totals, imports..... 2,354,625 ~ g 750, 270 
Norway 
1921 1922 
UN MANUFACTURED: Kilos Kilos 
India rubber and gutta percha 193,241 332,059 
MANUFACTURED: 
ee WON ov vcnpisccenas 198,856 384,046 
Sheets, thre: ads, ‘tubes 122,511 217,551 
, Se, Gs s2 dtc cv enan en 269,575 218,523 
Es on dl eng Diary be RS 345,260 432,405 
Ce sess caibandaudsouskontetetéewernedsdcbee 26,839 43,893 
Totals, manufactured 963,041 1,296,418 
Totals, imports 1,156,282 1,628,477 
Denmark 
1921 1922 
UN MANUFACTURE Kilos Kilos 
India rubber ..... 258,200 136,200 
MANUFACTURED: 
eee - 96,300 140,100 
SC da cctue eke tens ameeenee ke 326,400 438,800 
AambemneRs CHO GOUETS. 2 occ ccc ccccccccccccacees 432,900 738,200 
Bicycle tubes ee 41,600 96,600 
Automobile tubes sup eeaceewene 23,900 41,700 
Ge GED aw ceveses 48,300 77,300 
en an ee eee Eee ee ee 135,800 202,200 
Bicycle tubes without fabric.............. 22,300 3,300 
Other rubber goods with fabric.................. 188,100 219,500 
Se DU Ea 0 64.06 ves ve eceeeceedsiasese 140,100 177,100 
IIR, ii'n5 0 00 esacendksvenes 1,455,700 2,134,800 
Totale, imported ..ccccccccvccecs 1,743,900 2,271,000 
Exports of Raw and Manufactured Rubber 
Sweden 
1921 1922 
UNMANUFACTURED: Kilos Kilos 
Wes ORE GEE SN sc cc cccctvcsascesccccovises 214,626 244,598 
MANUFACTURED: 
ee GRO 56000 cows s5ebKn 46405 eessastens 286,387 314,462 
Norway 
1921 1922 
Kilos Kilos 
MANUFACTURED: 
eee GE Ser OF BEG c00ccscrecensssecbien 37,007 72,306 
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